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On the Plantation Trade, 


T T E that writes in order to recommend uy 

matter to the public care, muſt begin wit 
removing the objections to the thing itſelf ; for 
it will be unneceſſary ro propoſe methods whereby 
the Plantations in America may be ſecured and 
1mproved, unleſs it can be firſt made appear that 
they are beneficial to the kingdom. 

All trades have their rivals and concurrents in 
profit, who conſequently. are enemies; they have 
likewiſe their friends and ſupporters; but the 
diligence of one enemy is more prevailing and 
active, than the kindneſs of many Fade: There 
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is alſo a third party, who, having not well con- 
ſidered and ſtudied the concerns of Foreign 
Traffic, are neuters, being indeed not quite cer- 
tain in their own opinion, whether it be good 
for England or not, and ſo become indifferent in 
any deliberations relating to it. | 

And the deſign of theſe papers being to incite 
the young gentlemen to bend their thoughts to 
matters of this nature, in the branches of trade 
which ſhall be here treated of, we ſhall endeavour 
to remove former prejudices ; they who are adver- 
ſaries to any particular traffic, for reaſons reſpect- 
ing themſelves, will not be altered : But we ſhall 
do our beſt to confirm the friends to trade in 
general ; we ſhall try to bring over the neuter 
ſide; and to engage thoſe who are the flying 
ſquadron in all ſuch debates, by ſhewing them 
that their land-intereſt depends more on foreign 
commerce, than is commonly imagined. 

The moſt material objections to our colonies in 
America are, . 

iſt, That they drain this kingdom of people, 
the moſt important ſtrength of any nation. 

2dly, That they are a retreat to men of notions 
oppoſite to the religion of their country, and to 

rſons diſaffected to the government. 

As to the firſt head, it is evident that ſince we 
had theſe Plantations, England has rather en- 
creaſed than diminiſhed in people. | 

In the firſt Diſcourſe we have ſufficiently made 
it appear, that ſince the year 1600, the wealth of 
this kingdom is all manner of ways augmented ; 
that our general rental is more; that the pur- 
chaſe of land is come from 12 to 18, and in ſome 
countries 24, 25, and 26; and that our ſtock of 
all kinds 1s greatly multiplied, as alfo the ſpe- 
cies of money. Now this acceſſion of page Ns 
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On the Plantation Trade. 3 


have noways proceeded but from our encreaſing 
in the number of inhabitants. 

For the collective body of a nation has but 
two courſes of acquiring wealth, either by in- 
roads and depredations upon its neighbours, or 
by the trade, labour, arts and manufactures of its 
people; and when it is not grown rich one way, 
we may preſume that the hands are encreaſed 
which have multiplied its riches, 

There are almoſt undeniable reaſons to be 
drawn from Political Arithmetic, ſhewing that 
ſince the year 1600, we are encreaſed in number 
of inhabitants about 900,000, which could not 
be, if the Plantations were ſuch a drain of the 
people as is injurious to the commonwealth, 

We admit (over and above the acceſſion of 
foreigners to us, and not reckoning what the 
Weſt-Indies ſend to us again) that for 80 years 
laſt paſt, they may have carried away, commu- 
nibus annis, about 1000 perſons, and that is 
the moſt ; but then it is generally of ſuch ſort of 
people, as their crimes and debaucheries would 
quickly deſtroy at home, or whom their wants 


would confine in priſons or force to beg, and ſo 


render them uſeleſs, and conſequently a burthen 
to the public. 

If the majority of thoſe who are thus tranſ- 
ported, or tranſport themſelves, conſiſts of ſuch 
as would periſh here or beg, it muſt certainly be 
adviſable to tranſplant them to places, where 
they may be of more uſe, or grow better by re- 
moval. | 

Virginia and Barbadoes were at firſt peopled by 
ſuch a race; it is true (as Sir Joſiah Child has 
obſerved) that afterwards they came to have an- 
other ſort of inhabitants, when the miſeries of 
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the civil war had reduced many good families of 
the king's party to change climate. 

And again, thoſe two Plantations, Jamaica and 
other parts of America, had a new acceſſion of 
people, when the reſtoration of King Charles II. 
had brought many perſons diſcontented either in 
religious or ſtate matters, to ſeek refuge in a 
diſtant country. 

New-England had its original riſe and planting, 
from the perſecutions on account of conſcience 
ſet afoot by the warm churchmen in the reigns 
of King James and King Charles J. 

So that in a manner, ſeveral nations, which in 
time may grow conſiderable, have been formed 
out of what was here thought an excreſcence in 
the body politic. 

And it may not be unſeaſonable in this place, 
to offer to public conſideration, whether it would 
not be more religious to tranſport many of thoſe 
miſerable wretches, who are frequently executed 
in this kingdom for ſmall tranſgreſſions of the 
law? it being peradventure one of the faults of 
our conſtitution, that it makes ſo little difference 
between crimes; for experience tells us, that 
many malefactors have, by after induſtry and a 
reformation in manners, juſtified their wiſdom, 
whoſe clemency ſent them abroad. 

It muſt undoubtedly be for the common good 
to preſerve thoſe abroad, whom their vice or 
neceſſities would deſtroy at home; but it may be 
a queſtion, whether or no it is conſiſtent with the 
welfare of a country, to allow to the malcon- 
tents in religious or ſtate affairs, a retreat, and 
ſuch a one, in which they may acquire both 
power and riches. The examination of this 
point will lead us to anſwer the objections made 
upon the ſecond hand, 
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On the Plantation Trade. 5 


From the very beginning of the reformation, there 
have been differences in this kingdom, nor truly 
in the eſſential, but ceremonial parts of religion; 
bur the enemy of man (working on our ambition, 

ride, avarice, thirſt of rule, and other our natu- 
ral defects) has fo improved thoſe quarrels, as to 


make us contend, from time to time, abour mat- 


tets indifferent, as hotly as if the entire glory and 
ower of God had been in queſtion. 

And to ſtate things fairly, almoſt every reli- 
gious faction that has chanced to get the ſway, 
has thrown off the meekneſs that was fir{t pre- 
tended, each ſhewing in its turn a perſecuting 
ſpirit, which ſpirit is not of God. 

Such therefore as found themſelves diſturbed 
and uneaſy at home, if they could have found no 
other retreat, muſt have gone to the Hans towns, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, or Holland, (as 
many did before the Plantations flouriſhed, ro our 
great detriment) and they who had thus retired to 
the European countries, mult have been for ever 
loſt to England. 

But providence, which contrives better for us 
than we can do for ourſelves, has offered in the new 
world, a place of refuge for theſe, peradventure, 
miſtaken and miſled people, where (as ſhall be 
ſhewn by and by) their labour and induſtry is more 
uſeful to their mother kingdom, than if they had 
continued among us. 

And as to malcontents in the ſtate, perhaps 
it is for the public ſafety, that there ſhould always 
be ſuch an outlet or iſſue for the ill-humours 
which from time to time are engendered in the 
body politic. And the Romans, by ſuch kind of 
colonies, did continually diſcharge their city of 
thoſe turbulent ſpirits who diſturbed their coun- 
try's peace; and the ſenate thereby appeaſed the 
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tumults which did ſo frequently ariſe about the 
Agrarian Jaw. 7775 

Deſire of having more, and not the fear of 
loſing what they poſſeſs, lies at the bottom of 
moſt diſaffections to government; it is therefore 
ſafeſt to let ſuch unquiet minds remove to places 
where their appetite after riches may be better 
ſatisfied. : : 

Hardly any government can be ſo evenly 
managed, as to content all ſorts of men; and the 
miniſters are often a weight to ſome who reve- 
rence and love the Prince's perſon, and to ſuch, a 
retreat is convenient, in which they may ſhun 
the private animoſities and oppreſſion of perſons, 
perhaps too powerful to be complained of. 

One of the worſt circumſtances in univerſal 
monarchy is, that the tyranny it introduces is no 
where to be avoided; ſo that he who was op- 
preſſed by a Roman emperor, could retire no 
where but into the arms of death, and this made 
ſo many great men kill themſelves ; whereas now, 
ſuch as cannot be eaſy in one country, may re- 
move and be at quiet in another, 

In all likelihood, it would be very much for 
the good of human kind, and add extremely to 
the wealth and greatneſs of England, by new en- 
couragements, wholeſome laws, and a more eaſy 
naturalization, to make this kingdom the Aſylum 
for all oppreſſed and afflicted perſons who deſire 
to ſhun that deſpotic power, which the neighbour- 
ing princes are every where ſetting up; and if 
we are made the general Aſylum, our own mal- 
contents may retire without any prejudice; for 
the recruits of people ſuch a courſe might pro- 
duce, would anſwer the annual evacuation occa- 
ſioned by our Weſt India colonies. 

Their Plantations have indeed ruined the Spa- 
niards; but it is becauſe there are many things 
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amiſs in their preſent conduct, Their monaſteries 
hinder marriage, the inquiſition frights away 
ſtrangers, and in general, there is no proviſion at 
all made to repair what their colonies carry out. 
But the Hollanders, who ſend out greater numbers 
every year than Spain, are not diſpeopled by it, 
their conſtitution inviting more over to them than 
they ſend abroad. 

Upon which account we cannot but wonder at 
their policy who were the firſt promoters of that 
law in 1695, which puts a difficulty upon, and 
reſtrains the ſale of any Plantation or parcel of 
land in America to foreigners ; whereas, indeed, 
we ſhould invite and encourage aliens to plant in 
the Weſt-Indies, whereby the crown gains ſub- 
jets, and the nation gets wealth by the labour of 
others. This ſtatute does peradventure want re- 
viſing. 

And countries that take no care to encourage 
an acceſſion of ſtrangers, in a courſe of time, 
will find Plantations of pernicious conſequence. 
It may be computed that there have gone from 
England to the Weſt-Indies, for many years, by 
a medium, about 1800 perſons annually; but 
then there is reaſon to think, that for ſome time 
the perſecutions abroad have brought over to us, 
by a medium, about 500 foreigners every year; 


and there are grounds to believe, that for theſe 


laſt 20 years, the Weſt-Indies have ſent us back 
annually, about 300 perſons of their offspring, 
with this advantage, that the fathers went out 
poor, and the children came home rich. 

Bur if ſuch meaſures ſhould hereafter be taken 
as will hinder the acceſſion of ſtrangers, or diſ- 
courage the planters from returning back, then 
theſe colonies would drain us every year of 1800 
perſons, 
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However this can be no damage to the ſtate, 
if they conſiſt of men turbulent and unquiet at 
home, unleſs it can be made out, that they ac- 
quire abroad ſuch riches, power and dominion, 
as may render them, in proceſs of time, for- 
midable to their mother country. 

As the caſe now ſtands, we ſhall ſhew that 


they are a ſpring of wealth to this nation, that 


they work for us, that their treaſure centers all 
here, and that the laws have tied them faſt enough 


to us; ſo that it muſt be through our own fault 
and miſgovernment, if they become independent 


of England. | 

It is true, if a breach of the navigation act be 
connived at, even our own Plantations may be- 
come more profitable to our neighbours than to 
us. Corrupt governors, by oppreſſing the inhabi- 


tants, may hereafter provoke them to withdraw. 


their obedience, and by ſupine negligence, or 
upon miſtaken meaſures, we may let them grow 
(more eſpecially New-England) in naval ſtrength 
and power, which, if ſuffered, we cannot expect to 
hold them long in our ſubjection. If, as ſome 
have propoſed, we ſhould think to.build ſhips of 
war there, we may teach them an art which will 
coſt us ſome blows to make them forget. Some 
ſuch courſes may indeed drive them, or put it 


into their heads to erect themſelves into indepen. 


dent commonwealths. 

But while we keep a ſtrict eye upon their con- 
duct, and chiefly watch their growth in ſhipping 
of ſtrength and for war, whatever other encrraſe 


they make, either in wealth or in number of in- 


habitants, cannot be turned againſt us, and can 
never be detrimental to this nation. 


While we are ſtrong, and they weak at ſea, 


laws of 


they may be compelled to obey the 
| | England, 
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On the Plantation Trade, 9 
England, and not to trade directly, and upon 
their own account, with other countries, and they 
may be eaſily brought under, if evil- minded per- 
ſons ſhould think at any time to ſeduce them from 


their allegiance. 
Of all the American Plantations, New-England 


(as Sir Joſiah Child has obſerved) is the moſt 


proper for building ſhips and breeding ſeamen, 
and their ſoil affords plenty of cattle; beſides 
which, they have good fiſheries, ſo that if we 
ſhould go to cultivate among them the art of 
navigation, and teach them to have a naval force, 
they may ſet up for themſelves, and make the 
oreateſt part of our Welt-India Trade precarious, 
With their native product they can furniſh 
Jamaica, Barbadoes and other parts, with moſt 
ſort of proviſion, by which they may draw from 
thence ſugar, tobacco and cotton; and if th 
have a ſtrength of ſhips, to countenance the 
breach of their original charter, by which they 
are tied to obſerve the laws of England, they 
may carry the growth of our Plantations to 
foreign countries, and in exchange bring from 
thence ſuch commodities and manufactures as 
they want, to the great hurt of the King's cuſ- 
toms, and to the damage of the gencral trade of 
England. 

From all which it appears, how much they 
may be miſtaken in their politics, who, becauſe 
we loſe by the Baltic trade, propoſe to the govern- 
ment to build ſhips of war in this colony of 
America, not computing and weighing how pre- 
judicial ſuch a project may be upon other ac- 
counts; for, beſides many other evils in encou- 
raging them to do fo, it would carry from hence 
a great number of artificers, which, in caſe of a 
war, would be wanting in England, | 
Colonies 
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. Colonies are a ſtrength to their mother king- 
dom, while they are under good diſcipline, while 
they are ſtriftly made to obſerve the fundamental 
laws of their original country, and while t 
are kept dependent on it. But otherwiſe, they 
are worſe than members lopped from the body 
politic, being indeed like offenſive arms wreſted 
from a nation, to be turned againſt it as occaſion 
ſhall ſerve. | 

Not that we think the greatneſs theſe colonies 
may arrive at in a natural courſe, and in the pro- 
greſs of time, can be dangerous to England. To 
build ſhips in the way of trade, or for their own 
defence, can adminiſter no true cauſe of jealouſy. 
There is much difference between letting them be 
in a condition to defend themſelves, and ren- 


dering them a kind of ſtaple for naval ſtores, 


which can be hardly politic, and perhaps very 
bad huſbandry ; but to prove this laſt aſſertion 
would launch us out into an argument too tedious 
for this Diſcourſe. 

Wiſe countries never teach their colonies the 
art of war; if they need it not to oppoſe their 
neighbours, it is better they ſhould be without it; 
and if it be neceſſary to them, they will learn it 
of themſelves. When colonies are near, it is 
beſt they ſhould be protected by the force and 
arms of their mother country; but when they 
are very remote, they may be allowed arms and 


| ſhipping for their own protection. 


And, generally ſpeaking, our colonies while 
they have Engliſh blood in their veins, and have 
relations in England, and while they can get by 


trading with us, the ſtronger and greater they 


grow, the more this crown and kingdom will get 
by them; and nothing but ſuch an arbitrary 
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power as ſhall make them deſperate, can bring 


them to rebel. r 

Having examined what is objected to Plan- 
tations in general, we ſhall proceed to ſhe the 
advantages and gain they brought ro England 
when they were in a proſperous condition. 

In the Eſſay on the Eaſt-India Trade (Vol. I. 
p. 94.) we did compute, that in the yearly encreaſe 
of the nation's general ſtock, amounting to 2 mil- 
lions in the whole, goo, ooo. was to be allowed 
for the annual profits made by our Weſt-india 
Traffic, and there ſhall be by and by ſhewn the 
grounds we went upon in that computation, and 
though there may be ſome miſtake in the repar- 
tition we then made, yet whoever conſiders the 
matter carefully, will find we were right in the 
main account. 

But here Mr. Pollexfen will object, that there 
is no national gain but where there is a return 
made in gold or ſilver, which he thinks is the 
only balance whereby we can gueſs at loſs and 
profit. He inſinuates that no importation of 
commodities for home conſumption is to be 
eſteemed a gain, ſo that, by his way of arguing, 
the returns for what 1s exported to foreign parts, 
is only to be called profit, and that not unleſs it 
come in bullion. 

Whoever follows him in this notion, will 
never judge rightly in any matter concernin 
trade, and though no merchant, from the light 
of common ſenſe merely, we think ourſelves able 
to make it appear he is miſtaken. 

We ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that, generally 
ſpeaking, by whatever the returns are more 
worth than the commodity exported, the nation 
is by ſo much a gainer, let the goods imported be 
periſhable or nar, | 


But 
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But to underſtand this point clearly, we muſt 
look a little backwards into the manners and na- 
ture of our own people. 

About 40 years after we had taſted the benefits 
of Foreign Traffic, we began to be infected with 
foreign luxury: In the beginning a ſtop might 
have been put to the progreſs of the evil, but 
there are grounds to apprehend it has now taken 
root too deeply, and 1s grown above the correc- 
tion of wifdom and the laws. 

Beſides, for theſe 37 years laft paſt, the duties 
on imported goods have been ſuch a main branch 
of the crown-revenue, that, upon this ſcore per- 
haps, our vanities were not ſo diſcountenanced 
as the public welfare might require. 

But the people are now ſo accuſtomed to the 
uſe of foreign materials, that they can hardly 


ſubſiſt without them. However, this exceſs be- 


comes leſs dangerous, when we can purchaſe 
them with the product of diſtant countries under 
our dominion, or with whom we deal, than if 
we were to buy them with money, or with things 
merely of our own growth, 

For there is a limited ſtock of our on product 
to carry out, beyond which there is no paſling : 
As for example, there is ſuch a quantity of wool- 
len manufacture, lead, tin, &c. which, over and 
above our own conſumption, we can export abroad, 
and our foil as it is now peopled, will not yield 
much more; and there is likewiſe a limited quan- 
tity of theſe goods, which foreign conſumption 
will not exceed: Now, if our expence of foreign 
materials be above this, and more than our own 
product will fetch, for the overplus we ſhould be 
forced to go to market with money, which would 


quickly drain us, if we did not help ourſelves 


other ways, which are either by exchanging our 
Plantation 
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Plantation goods for their materials, or by bar- 
tering one foreign vanity for another; and this 
we are enabled to do with the aſſiſtance of our 
Eaſt-India Traffic. It is true, induſtry and fru- 
gality may encreaſe our exports, and ſo more of 
them will be conſumed by foreigners. 

The Weſt and Eaſt-India Trades have ſo en- 
larged our ſtock, as to ſet the general balance for 
many years on our ſide, notwithſtanding all our 
luxuries, which our home product could not ſo 
have anſwered, as to let the nation gather at the 
ſame time ſuch a maſs of wealth as the war has 
expended. 

It is allowed that our home product, with the 
the profit we made by the Newfoundland Fiſh- 
ery, might fetch from the European markets, 
wine, oil, fruits, wrought filks, raw ſilk, linen, 
&c. and beſides, bring a ſuperlucration to this 
kingdom of about 500,000/. per ann. But 
having conſidered more maturely this point than 
we could do when the Eſfiy on the Eaſt- 
India Trade was written, we are therefore to 
think that the profic ariſing from our European 
Trade was about 600,000 /. per ann, added to 
the national ſtock, which, in 3o years, is 18 mil- 
lions, 

But 18 millions could by no means be a ſuffi 
cient ſum to anſwer the extraordinary expences, 
loſſes and accidents, by plague, fire and war, 
which did happen before the year 1688, and may 
be juſtly computed at 30 millions; and our con- 
ſumption all the while conſidered, we muſt have 
been impoveriſhed to the laſt degree, but for 
the forementioned helps. 

The Weſt and Eaſt-India commodities coming 
from diſtant parts, we make Europe pay us good 
freight, which is clear gain, and by their means 

we 
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14 
we beat down the price of ſeveral wares, as 
wrought ſilks, raw filk, linen, ſugar, &c. and 
by goods and drugs brought from thence, we 
dye and manufacture ſeveral of our own com- 
modities at a cheaper rate; all which makes 
trade in general more beneficial to us. 


In handling matters of this nature, ſomething 
ſhould be laid down to form an idea upon; whe- 
ther it is quite right or no, the reader may judge, 
but if it comes near the fact, it will hold in pro- 
portion. 

We have ſaid in the Eſſay on the Eaſt- India 
Trade (Vol. I. p. 94.) that about ann. 1688, the 
encreaſe or addition to the general ſtock of England 
ariſing from Foreign Trade and home manufactures, 
was at leaſt 2 millions yearly, and we made our 
repartition thus: 


From our manufactures and home J. 
product ſent to the Plantations, and 
from the returns thereof, exported 


to foreign parts, — — 900,000 
From our woollen manufacture, lead, 
tin, leather, and our other native 
product ſent to France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, &c. _ 500,000 
From the neat profit accruing by the 
Eaſt-India Trade, — — 600,000 
Total, 2,000,000 


Whoever examines the cuſtom-houſe books for 
ſix years, and rightly computes the drawbacks and 
exports, will find the firſt article not much miſ- 
taken; and we hope to prove the computation 
relating to the Eaſt-India Trade, in the next Diſ- 
courſe 
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courſe; but having granted that the returns for 


theſe goods are partly made to us in periſhable 
commodities, we are to ſhew, that, notwith- 
ſtanding this, theſe traffics did add to our national 
ſtock a very large ſum. 

To explain this, we muſt lay down, that ac- 


| cording to the beſt enquiry we can poſſibly make, 


the imports and exports together in times of 
peace did make the bulk of this nation's trade 
amount to about 10,000,000/. per ann. 

To gain yearly 2 millions, there muſt be 20 
per cent. profit by trade in general, whereas the 
merchants think themſelves happy, with a clear 
and conſtant gain of 12 per cent. But then we 
are to conſider, that as in ſome caſes the nation 
may loſe where the merchant gets, ſo in the 
whole, the nation may well get 20, where the 
merchant gets but 12 per cent. and this diſ- 
tinction will lead us to comprehend the whole 
matter. 

As for example : A parcel of goods ſent from 
hence to Virginia may fetch 10 hogſheads of 
tobacco, in which the merchant may gain at the 
rate only of 10 per cent. but when this tobacco 
is ſhipped again for Amſterdam, in the freight 
backward and forward, and outward again, and 
in the manufactory of the goods ſent, when the 
laſt return comes to be made, all parties con- 
cerned will be found to have got among them - 
20 per cent. and much more, reckoning from the 
prime value of the commodity exported. 

And the caſe of England ſeems to ſtand thus : 
We have variety of traffics, in ſome we doubled, 
in ſome trebled, and in ſome quadrupled the firſt 
colt; we had likewiſe dealings by which we 
gained 5, 8, 10, and 15 per cent. and by ſome 

3 trades 
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trades we loſt; but throwing all together by 4 
general medium, if, for ſome years paſt, we had 


not made 20 per cent. profit by the whole bulk 


of trade, and ſo laid up a great ſtock, we muſt 
probably have ſunk under the burthen of this 
laſt war. | 

Nor could we have ſubſiſted if this gain had not 
been over and above the periſhable commodities, 
that is to fay, our own product, joined with our 
buſineſs, did not only ſupply our preſent luxuries, 
but enabled us to lay up ſuch a ſtock ; however, 
merely with the help of our own product we 
ſhould have encreaſed, but not in the ſame pro- 
portion; and the wealth thereby acquired could 
not have maintained the war ſo long. 

To come at the right knowledge of what a 


people get by trade, it muſt be examined to what 


value they can naturally export of their own pro- 
duct, and to what value they can carry to market 
of the product of other parts; it muſt afterwards 


be computed what their own conſumption is of 


foreign materials, by balancing this together if 
there be an overplus, that overplus a nation may 
be ſaid to get by traffic. 

Nor is ſuch a balance needful, as merchants 
make up every year, to know whether a country 
gets or loſes by trade, for as we have ſaid in the 
firſt of theſe Diſcourſes, it will appear by many 
circumſtances, 

The arguments in the firſt Diſcourſe have per- 
haps ſufficiently proved, that the nation's general 
ſtock towards the year 1688, did begin to en- 
creaſe annually about two millions. 

We have an account from ſuch as have for- 
merly peruſed the cuſtom-houſe books with 
great care, that from 1682 excluſive, to 1688 
incluſive, the value of our exports to America 


in 
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in proviſions of all kinds, apparel and houſehold 
furniture, might be, by a medium of fix years, 
about 350,000 J. per ann. | 

That the value of our imports from the ſouth- 
ward and northward parts of that country, for 
the ſame term of time, in tobacco, ſugars, gin- 
ger, cotton-wool, fuſtic-wood, indico, cocoa, 
fiſh, pipe-ſtaves, maſts, furs, &c. and fiſh from 
Newfoundland, which is in the nature of a Plan- 
tation, might be about 950,c00 J. per ann. 


J. 
Returns, — — 9 50,000 
Prime coſt, — — — 350,000 
Gained, 600,000 


— —_— 


We take it, that the imports from the Plan- 
tations might be about 950,000/7. in times of 
peace, whereof 350,000/. being conſumed at 
home, is about equal to our exports thicher, and 
the remainder, viz. 600,000 J. being re- exported, 
is the national gain by that trade. 

To prove this computation yet farther, the 
writer of theſe papers has ſeen a repreſentation to 
King Charles II. from the merchants intereſted in 
the American colonies, ſetting forth, that by a juſt 
medium, the labour of 100 Negroes is 1600 J. per 
ann. profit to this kingdom; and we have reaſons 
to conclude, that there are in America 1c0,0c0 
Negroes, and if fo, the American colonies pro- 
duce to England 1,660,000/7. per ann; but in all 
our calculations we chooſe rather to keep within a 
moderate compaſs. 

We agree ſo far with Mr. Pollexfen, that when 
we ſpeak of trade in general, the gain is fo much 
only as the nation does not conſume of the im- 
ports; but either Jays up in commodities, in 

Vol. II. ſpecie, 
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ſpecie, or converts into money, or ſome ſuch 
adequate treaſure, 

And the 600,0001. ſo re-exported to the 
European markets, producing, in all probability, 
720, ooo. leaves a gain of 120,000/, to the 
trade of Europe, 

And upon a better view of the Eaſt-India 
Trade than we were able to make when the 
Eſſay was written, we find that the exports 
to fadia in bullion and wares, might be about 
500,c001, per ann. of which the returns might 
be about 1,%00,000/. whereof might be con- 
ſumed at home to the value of 1,300,000/. 
when it comes into the 2d, 2d, and 4th hand, 
as ſhall be explained hereafter, and re-exported 
to Europe at leaſt 500,000/. which 500,0007. 
may be ſtated as the clear gain by that trade; and 
the ſaid $00,000 /. exported to Europe, producing 
680,000/. leaves a gain of 180, ooo. to the 
trade of Europe. 

So that to make up the two millions national 


profit by trade, 
J. 


The Plantation Trade may bring in Coo, ooo 
The Eaſt- India Trade may bring in 500,000 
The European, African and Levant 

Trade, by our own Af RRC may bring 

in — — 600,000 
Ditto, by re-exports of Plantation 

goods, 120, 000 


Ditto, by re-exports 5 Eaſt - india 
goods, — — — 1 do, ooo 


In all, 2,000,000 


And according to the beit enquiry we are able 
to make, and from a cencral view of the numbers 


of 
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of the people, the ſtock of all kinds that was in 
this nation, and the conſumption both of our own 

roduct and of foreign materials, we have many 
reaſons to believe that this was the genuine ſtate 
and true poſture of Trade in 1688. 

And as we have laid down in the firſt diſcourſe, 
we take it that theſe two millions did every year 
turn into national ſtock of different kinds, which 
was viſible in the increale of the ſpecies of money, 
of ſhipping, in the improvements of land, in our 
magnificent buildings, in our quantity of plate, 
Jewels, ſumptuous apparel, and rich furniture, 
and in the vaſt ſtores that were lying by us, both 
of our home product and foreign commodities, 
which were our principal ſtrength and ſupport 
while the war laſted. 

Beſides the two millions encreaſe by Trade, if 
it imported our preſent matter, we could ſhow that 
there was a great encreaſe every year by the in- 
land buſineſs of the nation; and theſe additions to 
the kingdom's ſtock has enabled us to manage a 
nine years war, and to ſet out ſuch fleets and ar- 
mies as were never heard of among our an- 
ceſtors. 

But we are very far from dogmatiſing upon this 
ſubject, for as we have ſaid, Diſcourſe iſt, Vol. I. 
e p. 388, Whoever will categorically pronounce 
e in points ſo difficult, mutt look into a great 
„ many things.” 

The Writer never pretended any more than to 
ſhow probable conjectures tor other perſons to rea- 
ſon upon. His firſt account of our genctal trade, 
publiſhed in the Eſſay on the Eaft-India Trade, Vol. 
I, P- 94. may have ſome error in the rrpartition of 
it; and the ſcheme now ofcred may be liable to 
exception, but it is framed from the bet} enquiry 
he is able to make, and hereafter he will be very 

12 WHling 
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willing to correct any miſtake or ill-grounded no- 
tion, upon better lights and farther information. 

The novelty of theſe calculations will make 
them at firſt be much diſputed by many perſons ; 
but if we had leiſure to ſhew the medium we go 
by in every particular, (which would require much 
a larger volume than is here intended) moſt people 
would agree we come very near the truth, and 
that is as much as can be expected in ſo dark and 
intricate a ſubject, and in an art ſo little culti- 

vared, as that of reaſoning upon things by figures. 

It the profit from the Plantations be ſuch as is 
here taken notice of, or ſomething near it, we 
have not any reaſon to coraplain of wanting theſe 
inhabitants, becauſe the ſuperlucration from the 
labour of the ſame number of men, over and 
above their own nouriſhment, could no manner of 
ways have been fo beneficial to the kingdom. 

For admit the American colonics to contain not 
quite 200,000 perlons of Engliſh parentage, which 
perhaps is pretty near the truth, the labour of 
ſuch a number of men reckoned in the maſs, could 
by no means bring to the nation 720,000 /, per 
ann. clear profit. 

But in the Sduthward parts, cultivating a plen- 
tiful ſoil, productive of commodities not to be had 
elſe here, and every head in the iſlands employ- 
ing, peradventure, [1% others of negroe ſlaves and 
European ſtrangers, ti hey bring it to paſs, that one 
hrad there is as profitable as ſeven heads would be 
in England. 


15 * 7 
* 


For though the labour in ſome whole manufac- 
turzs may bring a jupe rlucration to the public of 


above 1 J. yeariy per head, yet the maſs of man- 
kind reckoned the er, it is ſufficient profit, and 
will C nh. ch enrich 4 Country, it One hcad with 


anviher brings to the public Gs, 8 d. per ann. or 
7 5. gain, 
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7 5. gain, over and above his nouriſhment, whereas 
theſe planters, as the foregoing + account ſhews, 
bring much a larger profit to this nation. 

But here it may be objected, that the north- 
ward parts have drained ys moſt of people, and 
yet yield commodities of little value; the fact is 
ſo, but if it were otherwiſe, the Plantation Trade 
could not perhaps be carried on, 

For thoſe ſoils which produce the richer goods, 
are not proper to cultivate for the nouriſhment of 
life, and to yield corn, beef, pork, peaſe, flour, 
&c. lo that the ſouthern parts, eſpeciaily in a time 
of war, would be deſtitute of neceſſaries, were it 
not for the induſtry of the more northern cli- 
mates. 

It is true, theſe proviſions might be furniſhed 
from England, but at ſuch a rate as would perad- 
venture much diſcourage the ſouthern planters. 
And the northern planters, viz. the people of New- 
England, Maryland, Peniylvania, Carolina, &c, 
though they furniſh the product of the earth to 
the ſouthern colonies, yet they fetch from this 
kingdom variety of manufactures, all forts of 
clothes and houſchold furniture, much oftner re- 
newed, and thrice as good, as the ſame number of 
people could afford to have at home; ſo that the 
3 whether the northern colonies are good 
or England or no, will depend upon making a 
right balance between the commodities we fend 
thither, and the proviſions we might ſend to the 
ſouthward plantations, if they were not ſupplicd 
from New-England, &c. but we are inclined to 
think the preſent courle molt advantageous to this 


kingdom, and for this reaſon the proviſions we 


might ſend to Barbadoes, Jamaica, &c. would be 
the unimproved product of the carth, as grain of 
all kind, or ſuch product where there is little 

C-3 | gt 
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got by the improvement, as malt, ſalt beef, and 
pork ; indeed, the exportation of ſalt fiſn, thither 
would be more advantageous; but the goods 
which we ſend to the northern colonies are ſuch 
whoſe improvements may be jultly ſaid, one with 
another, to be near +ths of the value of the whole 
commodity, as apparel, houſehold furniture, and 
many other things. 

It is true, if in New-England, or in other parts 
there, they ſhould pretend to ſet up manufactures, 
and to clothe, as well as feed their neighbours, 
their nearneſs and low price would give them ſuch 
advantages over this nation, as might prove of 
pernicious conſequence ; but this fear ſeems very 
remote, becauſe new inhabitants, eſpecially in a 
large extent of country, find their account better 
in rearing cattle, tilling the earth, clearing it of 
woods, making fences, and by erecting neceſſary 
buildings, than in ſetting up of manufactures, 
which is the laſt work ot a people ſettled 3 or 
400 years, growing numerous, and wanting ter- 
ritory. 

And, as the caſe ſtands, it ſeems reaſonable to 
think, that the northern colonies are a help to the 
ſouthward planters, as their frugality and tempe- 
rance of living, is a counterpoile to the excels and 
luxury with which a rich ſoil, eaſy acquiſition of 
wealth, and a warm climate, has infected the 
ſouthern inhabitants, 

Though every Engliſh head in the ſouthward 
plantations, when they flouriſhed, did employ 
about 6 others, yet, reckoning the whole colonies 
together, our people could not be but about 
double the number of the negroes and European 
ſtrangers ; ſo that our dominions there might con- 
tain about 300,000 perſons, | 
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And it is matter of great admiration, how, in 
the ſpace of ſo few years, ſuch a number of men 


Ky 1 ſhould be got together in a country for the moſt 
Ry. | art ſo wild and uncultivated. 


la I here are very near zth as many people there, 
re *Z as in all likelihood England did contain about the 


nd time of the Norman conquelt. 

And ſuch a large encreaſe, with ſo ſwift a pro- 
ay oreſs, is no where to be met with but among the 
8 Iſraelites and the Turks; in the Turkiſh domi- 
I74 nions, where Ertrogul, a Prince of the Oguzian 
15 tribe, planting himſelf with 400 families at the 
* = village Saguta, by the mountain Tmolus, about 
3 4 the year 1233, laid the foundation of the Ottoman 
* empire, which, in 215 years after, came to ſubdue 
ge! a great part of Aſia, and to get a conſiderable 


.- footing in Europe. 
= It is true, they more enlarged their dominions 


es, by conqueſt than by any arts of peace; however, 
| or thoſe numbers which their wars continually waſted, 
* could never have been ſupplied, if they had not 
been a ſober and temperate people, whereby they 
8 became long-lived, and fitter for propagation. 

N And to the ſobriety and temperate way of liv- 
75 ing, practiſed by the diſſenters retired to America, 
2 b we may juſtly attribute the encreaſe they have 
4 made there of inhabitants, which is beyond the 
the uſual proportion to be any where elſe obſerved. 
1 The ſupplies from hence do by no means anſwer 


| their preſent numbers; it muſt then follow that 
21 their thrift, and regular manner of living, in- 


Fe clines them more to marry, and makes them more 
ue healthful for generation, and affords them better 
A means of having the neceſſaries to ſuſtain life, as 
n- 


wuholſome food, and cleanly dwelling, and apparel, 
the want of which, in other countries, is a high 


= article in the burials of the common pcople. 
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We do not pretend here to excuſe the heterodox 
opinions theſe diſſenters from our church may have 
conceived about religious matters, nor to juſtify 
their ſchiſm, but it muſt be owned that the ſo- 
briety, which at leaſt they proteſs outwardly, is 
beneficial both in practice and example. 

For where riot and luxuries are not difcounte- 
nanced, the inferior rank of men become pre- 
ſently infected, and grow lazy, effeminate, impa- 
tient of labour, and expenſive, and conſequently 
cannot thrive by trade and tillage; ſo that when 


we contemplate the great increaſe and improve- 


ments which have been made in New-England, 
Carolina, and Penſylvania, we cannot but think ir 
injuſtice not to ſay, that a large ſhare of this ge- 
neral good to thoſe parts is owing to the education 
of their planters, which, if not entirely virtuous, 
has a ſhow of virtue; and if this were only an ap- 
pearance, it 1s yet better for a people that are to 
ſubſiſt in a new country by traffic and induſtry, 
than the open profeſſion and practice of lewdnels, 
which 1s always attended with national decay and 
poverty. 

By what has been ſaid in this diſcourſe, we 
hope it is ſuffictergly proved, that the Plantations 
are advantageous to England, and that the ſouth- 
ward and northward colonies, having ſuch a mu- 
tual dependance upon each other, all circumſtances 
conſidered, are almoſt equally important. 

And to make theſe diſtant colonies a laſting be- 
ne lit to this nation, mult take its riſe from the wiſ- 
dom which ſhall be ſhown from time to time in 
their general conduct and government. 

The principal care will always be to keep them 
de pendent upon their mother country, and not ta 
ſufler thoſe laws, upon any account, to be looſen- 
ed, whereby they ate tied to it, for otherwiſe 


they 
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they will become more profitable to our neigh- 
bours than to us. 

The late ill order in our affairs, which perhaps 
was unavoidable in ſo big a war, does ſufficiently 
evince what a mutual dependence the ſouthern and 
northern colonies have one upon another; for ſo 
little care was taken for the convoys that were to 
protect the ſupplies of proviſions for our iſlands, 
that though all neceſſaries might have been as well 
(though not quite ſo cheap) ſent from Ireland as 
from the northern plantations, yet it is apparent 
that many times the ſouthern parts muſt have pe- 
riſhed for want, if they had not been ſupplied by 
the northern colonies. | 

But however uſeful they may have been to his 
Majeſty's iſlands during the late war, yet perhaps 
it will concern the public to look a little into the 

oſture of affairs upon the continent. 

And there are ſome general points, which per- 
adventure may deſerve conſideration, when it ſhall 
be thought convenient to put our buſineſs in Ame- 
rica under ſuch a form and ſettlement as may be 
ſafe and laſting, and they are as follows: 

iſt, Without doubt the negligence of former 
times has ſuftered a greater number of Planrations 
upon the continent, than do well conſiſt with the 
navigation and other intereſts of their mother 
country, 

2dly, It cannot be for the public good of a 
kingdom to furniſh colonies out of it with people, 
when the product of ſuch colonies is the ſame with 
the kingdom's, and fo rivals the kingdom both in 
its navigation and its product, at the markets 
where ſuch product is vended. 

3dly, It can hardly be the intereſt of a country 
to ſuffer its people to make ſettlements of ſeveral 
Plantations, that yield one and the ſame commo- 

| dity. 
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dity. For inhabitants thus diſperſed, are neither 
ſo uſeful to each other in time of peace, nor ſtrong 
enough to defend themſelves in times of war : So 
that their mother kingdom is uſually at a great 
charge for their defence; whereas, if they lay in a 
more compact and leſs extended territory, they 
could be more ready to give each other mutual 
help, and not be expoſed, as they are, to every 
little ſtrength and infult of an invader. 

4thly, As many empires have been ruined by 
too much enlarging their dominions, and by graſp- 
ing at too great an extent of territory, fo our in- 
tereſt in America may decay, by aiming at more 
provinces, and a greater tract of land than we can 
either cultivate or defend. Upon which account, 
it may perhaps be ſome time or other worth the 
conſideration of the ſtate, whether a way might 


not be propcſed of collecting within a narrower 


compaſs the ſcattered inhabitants of the continent, 
by inviting ſome to cultivate the iſlands where 
their labour is certainly moſt profitable to this 
kingdom, and by drawing the reſt, if poſſible, to 
four or five of the provinces beſt ſituate and moſt 
productive of commodities not to be had in Eu- 
rope. But this is to be done with great delibera- 
tion, with a due regard to property, by degrees, 
and by good encouragement. 
gthly, Former times have not only been faulty 
in ſuffering too many provinces to be erected 
but in the repartition of the land taken in, there 
are corruptions connived at very prejudicial to the 
Plantation Trade, and to the King's cuſtoms from 
thence ariſing. As for example, it is much won- 
dered at, that Virginia, the firſt Engliſh ſettlement 
upon the continent, made about 80 years ago, 
ſhould have thriven no better ; ſome attribute it 
to the badneſs of the climate, but other reaſons 
| may 
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7 7 may be plainly aſſigned for its ul ſucceſs, which 


perhaps are as follow: 

The planters and inhabitants have been, and at 
this time are diſcouraged from planting tobacco 
in that colony, and ſervants are not ſo willing to 
go thither as formerly, becauſe the members of 
the council, and others, who make an intereſt in 
the government there, have, from time to time, 
procured grants of very large tracts of land, ſo 
that there has not, for many years, been any waſte 
grounds left to be cultivated by thoſe who bring 
with them ſervants, or by ſuch ſervants as have 
ſerved their time faithfully with their maſters, it 
being all taken up and engroſſed before-hand, 
whereby they are forced to pay a yearly rent for 


this ground, or to go to the utmoſt bounds of the 


colony for land to improve, by which means they 
are expoſed to danger, and this often furniſhes 
matter for war or quarrels with the Indians, 

The manner of taking up land in Virginia is 
thus: Every adventurer or planter has, upon his 
arrival, a right to go acres of land in the colony: 
If he intends to take up any, he is firſt to make 
oath before the governor or council, or at a county 
court, of the number of perſons he deſigns to im- 
port, and they of courſe grant him a certificate 
thereupon, which is entered in the ſecretary's of- 
fice, and is then produced by him to the ſurveyor 
of the county where the land lies waſte, who makes 
a ſurvey, allowing 50 acres, according to the 
number of his rights, i. e. perſons imported, which 
with the rights, is carried to the ſecretary's office, 
on which a patent is made out, and ſigned by the 
governor in council, who cauſes the ſeal of the 
colony to be affixed to it, which gives the claimer 
an eſtate in fee- ſimple; but upon the following 
conditions: 1ſt, To pay the King 15. per annum 
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quit-rent for every go acres. 2dly, To ſeat ſuch 
land within three years (otherwife it is preſumed to 
be deſerted). . By ſeating land is meant that they 
build a houſe, and put 1 ſtock of cattle upon 
it. 3dly, To keep four able men armed upon 
the new plantation, if it lie far up in the country. 

Theſe are the terms upon which the land is 
granted, but they are ſeldom obſerved. The 
quit-rent is rarely paid. Inſtead of building and 
ſtocking, they fell a few trees, and throw up a 
little hut covered with bark, and put three or Ree 
hogs into the woods : No ſervants are left, either 
to defend or cultivate the ground, but in this fal- 
lacious way they are ſuffered to keep up their 
claim, and to maintain poſſeſſion. 

And theſe grants being procured upon ſuch 
eaſy terms, and very often upon wrong ſuggeſ- 
tions and falſe certificates, it comes to pals, that 
many hold 20 or 30,000 acres of land apiece, and 
that largely ſurveyed ; ſome patents including 
double the quantity of land that was intended to 
be granted: And from hence it proceeds that 
many hundred thouſand acres are, as they call it, 


taken up, but not planted, which practice drives 


away the inhabitants and ſervants bred up only to 
planting, and forces them into colonies where 
their labour is not ſo profitable either to the crown 
or to the people of this kingdom, as it would be 
in a province not producing commodities that are 
of Engliſh growth. And theſe practices are with- 
out doubt a chief cauſe that our colony in Vir- 
ginia has had no better ſucceſs. 

We have dwelt the longer in repreſenting this 
matter of fact, concerning which we have certain 
information, only to ſhow of what ill conſequence 
it is to graſp at an extended but a barren domi- 
nion. And this conlideration perhaps will lead 

the 
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the public ſome time or other to make pro- 
viſion : 
iſt, Hereafter to hinder any new Plantation, 
eſpecially on a ſoil producing what may be had 
from the ſoil of England or Ireland. 
2dly, To endeavour the rendering this territory 
leſs extenſive, but better peopled, and conſe- 
uently in a readier condition to improve and de- 
end itſelf. 
3dly, To eſtabliſh ſomething like an agrarian 
law, by which we would not be underſtood to pro- 
poſe a levelling the property and rightful poſſeſ- 
ſion of the inhabitants, but only to reſtrain ſuch 
a fraudulent taking up of land (to uſe their own 
term) as 1s a bar to the indultry of others, 
Our intereſt in America, generally ſpeaking, 
may bring an immenſe profit to this kingdom, if 
it is well looked after by the government here, 


but otherwiſe in all likehhood ic will either de- 


cline, or come to be a ſtrength that may be turned 
againſt us. 

If ſuch a ſcheme of a council of trade as we 
have propoſed in the ſecond diſcourſe, be not 
thought adviſable, it is ſubmitted to public con- 
ſideration, whether the Plantations are not of im- 


portance enough to delerve a particular council to 


be eſtabliſned by the King, for the inſpection of 
affairs thereunto relating, in the following, or ſome 

ſuch hke method. 
iſt, That the care of America be made the 
province of a ſelect number of lords and gentle- 
men of reputation, both for parts and fortune, 
and in ſuch a number as will admit of two com- 
mittees, that ſo buſineſs may be better diſpatched, 
2dly, That they be authorized under the great 
ſeal of England, by the name and ſtile of Lords 
Commiſſioners for the Engliſh Plantations in Ame- 
rica, 
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quit-rent for every 50 acres. 2dly, To ſeat ſuch t 
land within three years (otherwiſe it is preſumed to v 
be deſerted). . By ſeating land is meant that they 
build a houſe, and put ; Fas ſtock of cattle upon 
it. zdly, To keep four able men armed upon 
the new plantation, if it he far up in the country. 

Theſe are the terms upon which the land is 
granted, but they are ſeldom obſerved. The 
quit-rent is rarely paid. Inſtead of building and 
ſtocking, they fell a few trees, and throw up a 
little hut covered with bark, and put three or four 
hogs into the woods : No ſervants are left, either 
to defend or cultivate the ground, but in this fal- 
lacious way they are ſuffered to keep up their 
claim, and to maintain poſſeſſion. 

And theſe grants being procured upon ſuch 
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the public ſome time or other to make pro- 
viſion : 

iſt, Hereafter to hinder any new Plantation, 
eſpecially on a foil producing what may be had 
from the ſoil of England or Ireland. 

2dly, To endeavour the rendering this territory 
leſs extenſive, but better peopled, and conſe- 

uently in a readier condition to improve and de- 
end itſelf. 

3dly, To eſtabliſh ſomething like an agratian' 
law, by which we would not be underſtood to pro- 
poſe a levelling the property and rightful poſſeſ- 
fion of the inhabitants, but only to reſtrain ſuch 
a fraudulent taking up of land (to uſe their own 
term) as is a bar to the induſtry of others, 

Our intereſt in America, generally ſpeaking, 
may bring an immenſe profit to this kingdom, if 
it is well looked after by the government here, 
but otherwiſe in all likelihood it will either de- 
cline, or come to be a ſtrength that may be turned 
againſt us. | 

If ſuch a ſcheme of a council of trade as we 
have propoſed in the ſecond diſcourſe, be not 
thought adviſable, it is ſubmitted to public con- 
ſideration, whether the Plantations are not of im- 
portance enough to deſerve a particular council to 
be eſtabliſhed by the King, for the inſpection of 
affairs thereunto relating, in the following, or ſome 
ſuch hke method. 

iſt, That the care of America be made the 
province of a ſelect number of lords and gentle- 
men of reputation, both for parts and fortune, 
and in ſuch a number as will admit of two com- 
mittees, that fo buſineſs may be better diſpatched. 

2dly, That they be authorized under the great 
ſeal of England, by the name and ſtile of Lords 
Commidioners for che Engliſh Plantations in Ame- 


rica, 
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rica, to conſider and inſpect all affairs relating to 
the Government, Trade, Revenues, Plantations, 


and further improvement of thoſe countries. 
3dly, And no buſineſs being well done in this 
kingdom, where attendance is not recompenced 


with ſome advantage, that every commiſſioner have 


a ſalary of 1000 J. per ann. 


4thly, That the reſpective colonies be required 


to ſend a true ſtate of their caſe to theſe Lords; as 
for example, of their fituation, extent of territory, 


numbers of people, produce, revenue, civil po- 


licy, with propoſals which way to improve every 
country, to their own and this nation's profit; and 
all to be regiſtered in the Plantation Office. 

This, compared with what enquiries the Lords 
may themſelves make, and informations they may 
receive at home, may give them ſuch an idea and 
knowledge of all affairs in America, as it will not 
be difficult for them to put things into a form 
and order of government that ſhall always pre- 
ſerve thoſe countries in their obedience to the 
crown, and dependence upon this kingdom ; and 
probably, if they are thus made the peculiar care 
of ſome. body of men, they will be a laſting reve- 
nue to the king, an inexhauſtible mine of treaſure 
to England in general, and a great means to mul- 
tiply ſeamen and encreaſe our navigation. 

Such a conſtitution will be ſomething like what 
we call the Council of the Indies in Spain; but 
here it may be objected, that the Spaniards are 
not very good patterns to follow in any model or 
{cheme of government; to which it may be an- 
iwered, that whoever conſiders the laws, and po- 
litic inſtitutions of Spain, will find them as well 
formed, and contrived with as much ſkill and wiſ- 
dom, as in any country perhaps in the world: So 
that the errors that people is obſcrved to commit 
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from time to time, do not proceed from a wrong 
and ill projection, but from the negligent, looſe, 
and unſteady executions of their councils. 

Xenophon, in that Tract which is publiſhed at 
the end of the Firſt Part of theſe Diſcourſes, ſays, 
« That governments reſemble their governors.” 
This maxim of his 1s certainly right; and from 
thence it follows, that the welfare of the American 
colonies will very much depend upon the conduct 
and behaviour of ſuch as are ſent to reſide and go- 
yern there by the King's authority. 

In former times, this part of policy has without 
doubt been very much neglected, there havin 
generally been put at the head of theſe affairs 
abroad, indigent, ignorant, or extravagant per- 
ſons, of which one ſort made a prey, and the 
others, by their examples, corrupted the manners 
of the people. 

A good general, by the very march and demea- 
nour of a regiment, can make a near gueſs at the 
underſtanding and abilities of the colonel, if he 
be unſkilful and without diſcipline, every private 
centinel ſhall carry the marks of it about him. 

The ſame holds, and much more ſtrongly, in 
the government of higher matters: It muſt there- 
fore be of great importance to the ſtate, that he 
who is to command a country containing many 
thouſand families, ſhould be a man of abilities, 
experience, dexterity, courage, temper, and vir- 
tue; he ought to be endowed with fuch a general 
knowledge as may comprehend the nature of the 
foil where he is, what improvements it is capable 
of, and what trades will be moſt advantageous to 
it. He ſhould be able likewiſe to look into the 
genius of the people he is to govern : He ſhould 
be a man of diſcipline, ſobriety, and juſtice, for 
he that is not fo in his own perſon, can never ex- 


pect 
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pect order, nor compel others to obey the laws. 
A people to whom riches and plenty furniſh mat- 
ter for vice and luxury, ſhould be governed by a 
ſtrict and ſkilful hand, which may reform their 
manners, and at the ſame time both promote and 
direct their induſtry. 

In all appearance, hardly any thing would more 
conduce to the good government of theſe places, 
than to follow one courſe which the King of France 
obſerves ſtrictly in his Plantations, and it is to 
give very large appointments to the governors out 
of his own coffers, not allowing them any per- 
quilites, or to draw any advantages or profit from 
the inhabitants. 

And as care ſhould be taken to keep them obe- 
dient to the laws of England, and dependent upon 
their mother country, ſo thoſe conditions, privi- 
leges, terms, and charters, ſhould be kept ſacred 
and inviolate, by which they were firſt encouraged, 
at their great expence, and with the hazard of their 
lives, to diſcover, cultivate, and plant remote 
places, where in truth they labour as well for us 
as for themſelves, for here at laſt their treaſure 
centers, 

The northern colonies are not upon the ſame 
foot as thoſe of the ſouth ; and having a worſe ſoil 
to improve, they mult find their recompence ſome 
other way, which only can be in property and do- 
minion : Upon which ſcore, any innovations 1n the 
form of government there, ſhould be cautiouſly 
examined, for fear of entering upon meaſures 
by which the induſtry of the inhabitants may be 
quite diſcouraged. 

It is always unfortunate for a people, either by 
conſent or upon compulſion, to depart from their 
primitive inſtitutions, and thoſe fundamentals by 
which they were firſt united together : Liberty, 
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choice of their own chief magiſtrates and officers, 
was the part conſtituent of the principal ſocieties 


that have ſucceeded ſo well in the northward re- 
gions; to appoint them governors from hence, 


will certainly be for the good of the courtiers 


here, but whether this courſe in the event will be 
advantageous for thoſe Plantations, is not ſo eaſy 
to determine. 

But without doubt it muſt be very prejudicial 
both to the ſouthward and northern colonies, that 
many offices and places of truſt there ſhould be 
granted by patent to perſons in England, with li- 
berty to execute ſuch employments by deputies, 
by which means they are generally farmed out to 
indigent perſons, who grind and fleece the people: 
So that the inhabitants, though many of them are 
rich, ſober, and judicious men, yet they are ex- 
cluded from offices of truſt, except ſuch as are 
chargeable in the execution, which is inconſiſtent 
with all the rules of well governing a country. 

They who have viſited the north tract of Ame- 
rica, and who have obſerved the ſeveral ways and 
degrees of cultivation, with reſpect to the quality 
and quantity of their produce, the œconomy of 
the people, and the adminiſtration of the reſpec- 
tive governments, cannot better expreſs the diſ- 
proportion throughour, between place and place, 
than by comparing them with the many principa— 
lities and ſtates of Germany, where the Proteſtant 
countries are for the moſt part better peopled, and 
their towns better kept, than thoſe under Catholic 
governments: And ſo it tires with the hans or 
tree towns, as they are called, above thoſe under 
ablolute and arbitrary princes : Where the conſti- 
tution is freer, and the magiſtracy more ſober, rhe 
people are more indultrious, and the country im- 
proves in proportion. 


Vol. II. D And 
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And had it not been for provinces . begun and 
carried on by people of ſobriety, the Engliſh em- 
pire abroad would be much weaker than it is at 
preſent; it having been the unhappineſs of ſome 
to take their original from another race of plan- 
ters, vicious, needy,, or criminal, who, though a 
profit to the kingdom by being there, yet by no 
means in proportion with the other fort. And as 
licentiouſneſs breaks out much more apparently in 
fuch places, ſo that is not all, for governors (as is 
faid) are too apt to make their advantages of it, 
who, by indulging ſuch extravagancies, find their 
own accounts the better; it being plain that the 
common people are but too ready to exchange 
their liberties for licentiouſneſs, and to wink at 
thoſe who will connive at them. 

If ever any thing great.or good be done for our 
Engliſh colonies, induſtry muſt have its due re- 
compence, and that-cannot be without encourage- 
ment to it, which perhaps 1s only to be brought 
about by confirming their liberties, and eſtabliſh- 
ing good diſcipline among them: That as they 
ſee they are a free people in point of government, 
ſo they may by diſcipline be kept free of the miſ- 
chiefs that follow vice and idleneſs. | 

And as great. care ſhould be taken in this re- 
ſpect, ſo without doubt it is adviſable that no 
little emulations or private intereſts of neighbour 
governors, nor that the petitions of hungry cour- 
tiers at home, ſnould prevail to diſcourage thoſe 

articular colonies, who in a few years have raiſed 
themſelves by their own charge, prudence, and 
induſtry, to the wealth and greatnels they are now 
arrived at, without expence to the crown: Upon 
which account any innovations or breach of their 
original charters (beſides that it ſeems a breach of 
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the public faith) may peradventure not tend to 
the King's profit. 

In thoſe colonies, which by charter are not go- 
verned from hence, as to all dues belonging to the 
crown revenue, the King has as an immediate in- 
fluence, by having an officer of his own upon the 
ſpot, as in other places. 

And the dues of the crown ariſing from the 
improvements of the ſoil, it ſeems more probable 
that ſuch improvement ſhould be made by thoſe 
who have an intereſt and property in the country, 
and who work for themſelves, than by governors 
ſent from hence, whoſe moſt common aim is to 
grow rich by fleecing the inhabitants; and this 
property is without doubt the belt caution and 
pledge for their good behaviour, both to the King 
and to his ſubjects in thoſe remote parts, who, as 
it is ſaid, in former times, have been ſeverely 
handled by tranſient governors. 

The welfare of all countries whatſoever depends 
upon good government, and without doubt theſe 
colonies will fourilh, if they are intruſted to honeſt, 
diſcreet, and ſkilful hands, who will let them per- 
ceive they enjoy the rights and liberties of Engliſh- 
men, though not in England. 

Induſtry has its firſt foundation in liberty: They 
who either are ſlaves, or who beheve their free- 
doms precarious, can neither ſucceed in trade nor 
meliorate a country, We ſhall not pretend to de- 
termine whether the people in the Plantations have 
a right to all the privileges of Engliſh ſubjects ; 
but the contrary notion is perhaps too much en- 
tertained and practiſed in places which happen to 
be diſtant from St. Stephen's chappel. Upon 


which · account it will peradventure be a great fe- 


curity and encouragement to theſe indultrious peo- 


ple, it a declaratory law were made, that Engliſh- 
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men have right to all the laws of England, while 
they remain in countries ſubject to the dominion 
of this kingdom. But as the arbitrary proceed- 
ings and mal-adminiſtration of governors ſhould 
be ſeverely animadverted upon, ſo frivolous and 
wrong complaints ſhould be as much diſcouraged. 

And in this place we think ourſelves obliged to 
take notice, that public enquiry ought to be made 
into the oppreſſive and ſcandalous behaviour of 
ſome merchants towards the ſugar and tobacco 

lanters. 

When the matters of America ſhall come under 
ſuch a conſideration as may produce a ſettlement, 
the parties corncened in trade, property, and in- 
tereſt, will be able to inſtance many particular re- 
gulations that may improve the country, and ren- 
der the traffic more profitable. In the mean while 
we have offered what has occurred to our obſerva- 
tion, to which we ſhall add ſome few remarks re- 
lating to the trade, government, and civil policy 
of thoſe countries which are. 

Iſt, That no province ſhould obſtruct or clog 
the paſſage of any ſhip, or goods coming from 
England through it, with any cuſtom or duty ; 
for that it plainly incommodes and diſcourages the 
King's ſubjects, and puts them upon making ſhift 
without the uſe of thoſe goods, and fo far hinders 
the conſumption of our Engliſh product and ma- 
nufacture, and thereby hurts trade and naviga- 
tion; beſides, it is unwarrantable by the laws of 
England. 

2dly, That where the navigation a forbids it 
not, a coalt trade from province to province ſhould 
be allowed there, as it is here from county to 
county; by which means floth will be puniſhed 
with want, as it ſhould always be, and induſtry 
will reccive its juſt reward. 


Zdly, That 
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- 2dly, That one province ſhould not protect the 
fugitives of another for crimes or debts, but that 


juſtice ſhould be done according to the conſtitu- 


tion of the ſeveral provinces. 

4thly, It ſeems neceſſary to put Newfoundland, 
now growing conſiderable, under ſome govern» 
ment or other regulation as the Plantations are. 

5thly, It may be worth the conſideration of 
the ſtate, whether this preſent peace may not be a 
proper ſeaſon to build forts and citadels for ſecu- 
rity of the principal iſlands, in caſe of a future 
war. | 

6thly, Care ſhould undoubtedly be taken, not 
to lay ſuch heavy duties upon the Weſt-India 
commodities, as may diſcourage induſtry, diſ- 
people the iſlands, and, in proceſs of time, per- 
haps, make the planters deſperate. And here it 
may not be improper to take notice particularly 
of the high impoſition laid upon refined ſugars, 
imported hither upon a wrong notion of ad- 
vancing our manufactures, whereas, in truth, it 
only turns to the account of about 50 families, 
(for the refiners of England are no more) and is 
greatly prejudicial, and a bar to the induſtry of 
at leaſt 14,000 perſons, which are about the 
number of thoſe who inhabit our iſlands pro- 
ducing ſugar, 

2thly, It would very much conduce to the 
ſupport and proſperity of the Sugar and Tobacco 
Plantations, to put the African Trade into ſome 
better order. So great a part of our foreign 
buſineſs ariſing from theſe colonies, they ought 
undoubtedly to have all due encouragement, and 
to be plentifully ſupplied, and at reafonavle rates, 
with Negroes to meliorate and cultivate the land. 
The labour of theſe ſlaves is the principal foun— 
dation of our riches there; upon which account, 
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we ſhould take all probable meaſures to bring 
them to us at eaſy terms. 

There are three ways of managing the African 
Trade; by a joint ſtock, by an open traffic, or 
by a regulated company; which of theſe will be 
the | beſt is not very eaſy to determine; but in 
matters of this nature, experience is the ſureſt 
guide we can have to follow, | 

And experience has taught us, that this trade 
has not been governed with good ſucceſs, by a 
company with a joint ſtock. For it is alleged 
that they have not ſupplied the planters with ſuch 
a plenty of Negroes as was requiſite ; that they 
forced them to accept of ſuch a ſort as they 
thought fit to bring; that the uſual and fair rate 
ſhould be, one head with another, from 161. to 
201. per head, which, by ill ſupplying the marker, 
they brought to 40. and 451. per head. That 
in their dealings they took bond and judgment of 
the planters, with an intereſt of 104. per cent. exe- 
cuting their ſecurities upon non-payment, by ſeizing 
the Plantations with the utmoſt rigour. And thar 
theſe courles have almoſt depopulated the South- 
ern Iflands. | 
It muſt certainly be prudent in any trade, 
manufacture or buſineſs, to render the firſt mate- 
rial as cheap as poſſible; ſlaves are the firſt and 
moſt neceſſary material for planting ; from whence 
follows, that all meaſures ſhould be taken that 
may produce ſuch a plenty of them, as may be 
an encouragement to the induſtrious planter. 

For theie reaſons, -it is ſubmitted to better 
judgments, whether it may not be for the intereſt 


of England ta manage the African Trade, as 


that to Turkey 1s carried on by a regulated com- 
ny. By which we mean, that it ſhould be free 
an any merchant to deal to Africa, and from 


| thence 
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thence to the iſlands, and from the iſlands to the 
other colonies, paying ſo much per pound, as 
may be thought needful to bear the common ex- 
pences of the trade, and to maintain forts and 
garriſons upon the coaſt, if they are thought ne- 
ceſſary. 

. regulations of our Foreign Traffic, the 
nature of the trade itſelf, and the manners of the 
ade yy le with whom we deal, are to be conſidered ; 
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y a ut experience is chiefly to be conſulted, 
zetl The courſe of many years, and the practice of 
ich all our neighbours, ſeem to approve of a joint 
ſtock, as the beſt courſe of managing the Eaſt- 
ey India Trade; and we ſhall endeavour to ſhew in 
ate the next Diſcourſe, that it is not well to be ſup- 
to ported any other way. | 
et, But we are inclined to think, that to lay the 
hat African Trade a little more open, and to put it 
of under a regulated company, is more conſiſtent with 
XC- the intereſt of our Plantations. 
ng The circumſtances of the African and Eaſt- 
nat India Trade differ extremely: In the Indies we 
the have powerful concurrents, who, in proceſs of 
time, may be able to ſupplant us, againſt whom 
le, united wiſdom, ſtock and councils, are of abſo- 
te- * . Jute neceſſity; but we are not under apprehenſions 
nd of rivals upon the coalt of Afric. 
ce The ſtock of the Eaſt-India Trade was 
1at 1,574,608/. and the trade will bear a ſtock of 
be two millions, which is too a great a ſum, and too 
conſiderable a national concern, to be truſted to 
er the diſorderly meaſures of an unſkilful number 
eſt of traders; whereas experienced planters will be 
as the chief dealers to Africa; and the ſtock need- 
N- ful (as far as is yet known) for the African Trade 


ce does not exceed 200, ooo J. and the ſtock em- 
: D 4 ployed 
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ployed by the late company, as we are informed, 
did not amount to above 75,000/. 

The Writer of theſe papers has ſeen a ſcheme 
for the general government of the Northward 
Plantations, which ſeems contrived with very 


good judgment; upon which account, he thought 
it not unſeaſonable to offer the heads of it here to 


ublic conſideration. 

1. That the colonies of Boſton, Connecticut, 
Rhode Iſland, New York, both the New Jerſeys, 
Penſylvania, Maryland, Virginia and Catolina, 
may be authoriſed to meet once a year, and oft- 
ner if need require, by their ſtated and appointed 
deputies, to debate and reſolve of ſuch meaſures 
as ſhall be moſt adviſable, at any time, to take, 
for their public tranquility and ſafety. 

2. That in order to it, two perſons well qua- 
liß̃ed for underſtanding, ſobriety and ſubſtance, 
be appointed by each province, as their repreſen- 
tatives or deputies, which, 1n the whole, will make 
the congrels to conſiſt of 20 perſons, 

3. That the King's commiſſioner for that pur- 
pole eſpecially to be appointed, ſhould have the 
chair, and preſide in the ſaid congreſs. 

4. That they ſhould meet as near as conve- 
niently may be to the moſt central colony, for 
the eaſe of the deputies, 

5. Since that may, in all probability, be in 
New York, both becauſe it is near the centre of 
the calonies, and for that it is a frontier, and the 
governor in the King's nomination ; that governor 
to be likewiſe the King's high commiſſioner during 
the ſeſſion, after the manner of Scotland. 

6. That their buſinels ſhould be to hear and 
adjuſt al! matters of complaint or difference be- 
tween province and province: As 1ſt, Where 
perſons quit their own province and go to _ 

that 
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mat they may avoid their juſt debts, though able 
$0 pay {wg 2dly, Where offenders fly juſtice, 
or juſtice cannot well be had upon ſuch offenders 
in the provinces that entertain them. zdly, To 
revent or redreſs injuries in point of commerce. 
4thly, To conſider of Ways and Means to ſup- 
port the union and ſafety of theſe provinces, 
againſt their common enemies: In which congreſs, 
the quotas of men and charges will be much 
eaſier and more equally allotted and proportioned, 
than it is poſſible for any eſtabliſhment made here 
to do; for the provinces knowing their own con- 
dition and one another's, can debate that matter 
with more freedom and ſatisfaction, and better 
adjuſt and balance their affairs in all reſpects for 
their common ſafety. 6 

7. That in times of war the King's high com- 
miſſioner ſhould be general or chief commander 
of the ſeveral quotas, upon ſervice againſt the 
common enemy, as ſhall be thought adviſable for 
the good and benefit of the whole. 

This conſtitution has ſome reſemblance with 
the court of the Amphictiones, which was a 
kind of council where the general affairs of 
Greece were debated; which if they could have 

reſerved in its original purity, and to the firſt 
deſign of it, that country had not been ſo eaſy a 
conqueſt to the Romans. 

The welfare of all countries in the world de- 
pends upon the morals of their people. 

For though a nation may gather riches by trade, 
thrift, induſtry, and from the benefit of its ſoil 
and ſituation; and though a people may attain 
to great wealth and power, either by force of 
arms, or by the ſagacity of their councils; yet, 
when their manners are depraved, they will de- 
cline 
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cline inſenſibly, and at laſt come to utter deſtruc- 
tion. 3 
When a country is grown vicious, induſtry de- 


labour. To maintain luxury, the great ones muſt 
oppreſs the meaner ſort; and to avoid this o 


preſſion, the meaner ſort are often compelled to 


ſeditious tumults, or open rebellion. 

Such therefore who have modelled governments 
for any duration, have endeavoured to propoſe 
methods by which the riotous appetites, the luſts, 
avarice, revenge, ambition, and other diſorderly 
paſſions of the people might be bounded, 

And to preſerve ſacieties of men from that 

rpetual war with which the ſtate of nature muſt 
be attended, and to reſtrain that diſcord which 
muſt for ever embroil thoſe who only follow the 
wild dictates of ungoverned nature, the founders 
of cities, ſtates and empires, have ſet afoot forms 
of religious worſhip to awe their minds, and de- 
viſed wholeſome laws to keep within bouncs the 
perſons of the people, 


| 4 
It has been ſet forth in the ſeries of this Diſ- L 


courſe,” of what profit the American Plantations 
have been to England; and it may nat be im- 
proper before we conclude, to add ſomething con- 
cerning their future polity and government, and 


to ſhew what methods, in all likelihood, may pre- 


ſerve their being in that remote region, give them 


BE 


F he 
cays, the people become effeminate and unfit for 
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reli, 


ſtability and a firm exiſtence, and ſo render them 


a laſting mine of riches, and a perpetual adyvan- 


tage to this kingdom. 


And as a foundation, we think it neceſſary to 


lay down, that thoſe countries cannot ſubſiſt long 


in a flouriſhing condition, and in their obedience 


morality and virtue among them, to promote 
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ruc- eligion, and to eſtabliſh ſound laws, by which 
they may be well and wiſely governed. 
de- Bur here it may be objected, 1ſt, What form 
t for of religion ſhall be ſet up among a people, who, 
muſt many of them, have left their native ſoil, chiefly 
op- Mo enjoy a more ample liberty in religious matters? 
dto adly, How can virtuous principles be inſtilled 
into men, the badneſs of whoſe lives and manners 
ents have compelled moſt of them to ſeek another 
poſe habitation? 
uſts, To the firſt objection we anſwer, That the ſame 
lerly | liberty of conſcience ought to be permitted there 
as here; but that the governors and magiſtrates 
that ſpould take care to keep the people to the obſer- 
muſt vation of ſome religion or other; and now more 
hich = eſpecially, ſince the laws have in a manner allowed 
the every man to chuſe which ſect he pleaſes, 
ders To the ſecond objection we ſay, That the Ro- 
rms man nation was firſt compoſed of thieves, vaga- 
de- bonds, fugitive flaves, indebted perſons and out- 
s the laws; and yet, by a good conſtitution and whole- 
* ſome laws, they became and continued for ſome 
Dil- © ages, the moiſt virtuous people that was ever 
tons known; fo that as looſe adminiſtration corrupts 
im- 4 any ſociety of men, ſo a wiſe, ſteady and ſtrict 
con. government will in time reform a country, let its 
and manners have been never ſo depraved. 
pre- And the ſame good government would un- 
them doubtedly reclaim thoſe vices which ſome of our 
them American planters may have carried thither, 
Ivan- F Whenever a country loſes that reverence that is 
due to religion and the laws, we may ſafely pro- 
ry to nounce, that its ruin is not very diſtant. 
long . And as contempt of religion and the laws is a 
lence ſure mark of a declining nation; ſo new colonies 
tivate and ſocieties of men mult ſoon fall to pieces and 
mote dwindle to nothing, unleſs their governors and 
gion, 3 magiſtrates 
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magiſtrates interpoſe, to ſeaſon betimes the minds 
of ſuch a new people with a ſenſe of religion, 
and with good and virtuous principles. "M 

Themiſtocles did once ſay, that of a ſmall *® 


44 


city he could make a great people. This he 


ſpake from the right ſenſe he had of his own abi- 
Governors and magiſtrates that 


ities and ſkill. 
are the reverſe of him, and who rule weakly, 


can render a potent country in a ſhort time poor, 
deſpiſed, and miſerable. 


Such to whom the government of theſe colo- 


nies is intruſted, ſhould endeavour to hinder the 


growth of all kind of vices, as intemperance 
and luxury; for luxury is the parent of want, 
and want begets in the minds of men diſobe- 
dience and deſire of change. 

To ſee that impiety be not countenanced, nor 
books expoſed to the vulgar, which tend to the 


overthrow or weakening of the general notions of 


religion, ſhould be no leſs their care. 

It is no leſs their duty to promote virtue, and 
to encourage merit of any kind, and to give it 
their helping hand: Such as have been counted 
great and able ſtateſmen in all countries, have fo 
done; and judged that to propagate -what was 
good, and to ſuppreſs vice, was the moſt mate- 
rial part of government, | 

They ſhould diſcountenance immoralities of all 
ſorts; they ſhould ſee them expoſed in public; 
they ſhould cauſe the pulpits to declaim againſt 
them; they ſhould make them a bar to prefer- 
ment, and the laws ſhould be all pointed againſt 
them. 

Such a conduct, with encouragements to learn- 
ing and learned men, a careful education of their 
prime youth, in ſeaſoning of them betimes with 
the ſenſe of honour, and a love to their mother 
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country, will go very far towards correcting the 
manners of theſe new planted and licentious 


people. ; : E 
al! Pe They will reap this fruit by cultivating letters 
he and learning, that the wiſe precepts and great 
examples which are to be met with in ancient 
at 


E hiſtories, will inflame the minds of their young 
y, = men with a deſire of the renown and glory with 
3. which good actions are attended; and from thence 
they will learn to ſubdue thoſe paſſions and appe- 


o- tites that otherwiſe may lead them into warm, 
he fooliſh, and deſtructive counſels. 
ce But this is not a diet for the vulgar; philo- 
Ct ſophy and moral rules will prevail very little with 
the common people, and but few underſtandings 
are capable of the benefits which may be received 
or *X from thence; wiſe lawgivers have therefore en- 
he ddeavoured to keep the inferior rank of men with- 
of in bounds, by a ſenſe of religion, and a fear of 
Z offending that power by which they were created. 
ad 1 And becauſe the capacities of men were at firſt 
very groſs, requiring groſs objects, the divine 
ed rights inſtituted in the beginning had not their 
lo foundation in the mind, but coniiſted in bodily 
as worſhip, ceremonies and ſacrifice : It is true, the 
e- wiſer fort had generally one religion for them- 
ſelves, and another for the vulgar. 
al of However, they governed and Kept the com- 


C3 X mon people in awe with thole holy myſteries, and 


it chat kind of worſhip that was in practice by the 
T- las and cuſtom of their country, never diſturb- 
ſt 3 ing them with any nicer ſpeculations. 

42 A few of the ſublimer underſtandings might 
n- | adore God, becauſe he is the molt perfect being; 
ir 


love virtue for its own ſake; and, upon the ſame 
{-ore, revere juſtice; but theſe principles were 
not ſuſficient to keep a giddy multitude in order 
therefore, 
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therefore, in all civilized countries, a form of , | 


divine worſhip has been ſettled. 

And here we cannot help taking notice, that if 
philoſophy will not ſuffice to bind the common 
people to their duty, what muſt be ſaid of ſome 
modern politicians, who ſhew no deſire of ſetting 


up morality, and yet are pulling down revealed 


religion? 


Stateſmen have been accuſed of being uncer- 1 


tain themſelves in religious points; but till lately 
they were never ſeen to countenance in others 
ſuch a looſeneſs, and till of late years, it was never 
known a recommendation to preferment. 

Would it any thing avail the public to have 


the ſettled opinions concerning divine matters 


quite altered by the law ? If not, Why do ſuch 
as propoſe innovations in revealed religion, find 
ſo many open advocates, and thoſe of the higheſt 
rank? On the contrary, mult it not much diſtract 
the ſtate, to ſet the minds of men once more afloat 


in theſe myſterious points, which are now believed, 


and cannot perhaps be examined with any ſafety 
to the public? How comes it to paſs that the 
majority ſuffer themſelves to be guided, and often 
with hard reins, by a ſmall number ? Can it be 

| imagined this is brought about by a right diſpo- 
* ſition of power, whereby the weak come to hold 
the ſtrong in their dominion ? Or can it be 


thought that laws are ſufficient to ſubje& the 7 


bodies of men to government, unleſs ſomething 
elſe did conſtrain their conſcience and their 


minds ? 


ligion, they will quickly caſt off all fear of their 
rulers. But ſuch as object againſt the revealed 
teligion, as it is now tranſmitted to us, have they 

| another 


It is hardly to be doubted, bur” that if the 1 
common people are once induced to lay aſide re- 
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of "Fanother ſcheme ready? When they have pulled 

down the old frame, can they ſet up a better in 
tif its room? Moſt certainly by their own lives, 
non either in private, or in relation to the public, they 


me ſeem very unfit apoftles to propagate a new belief. 
ing When the common people all of a ſudden be- 
led come corrupt, and by quicker ſteps than was 


ever known; when they do not revere the laws; 
er- Fwhen there is no mutual juſtice among them; when 
ely they defraud the prince; when they proſtitute 
ers their voices in elections, it may be certainly con- 
cluded, that ſuch a country is by the artifice of 
ſome, and the negligence of others, ſet looſe in 
ave the principles of religion. 

ter? Nothing therefore can more conduce to cor- 
recting the manners of a depraved people, than a 
ind due care of religious matters; a right devotion to 
zeſt God will beget patience in national calamities, 
at 7 ſubmiſſion to the laws, obedience to the prince, love 
oat to one another, and a hatred to faction; and it 
ed, will produce in the minds of all the different 


ety ranks of men, true zeal and affection to their 
the country's welfare. 
ten For theſe reaſons, if it ſhould be thought con- 
be venient to ſettle a council of trade by authority of 
po- parliament, as has been propoſed in the ſecond of 
old * theſe Diſcourſes, or ſuch a council for the Indies, 
be as is mentioned in this tract, the legiſlative power 
the may, from time to time, recommend to either of 
Ing 2X theſe eſtabliſhments the care of inſpecting the 
eir ¶ſtate of religion in our American colonies; and 
they may enjoin the governors who ſhall be ſent 
the to reſide there, 


re- 1. To look into the lives and manners of the 
er preſent clergy. 

2. To ſce that no doctrines are publiſhed, 
1 — 88 to the very fundamentals of religion 
itſelf. | 


3. Not 


4.1] 
1 
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3. Not to inflame, but rather to reconcile thok g 3 
differences, which of neceſſity muſt ariſe among flour 


people of ſuch different perſuaſions, her 
4. To cultivate into the minds of the inhabi. # neſs, 
tants, ſober living, friendſhip, general obſervance # T 


of the devotion each profeſſes, charity, meek. deep 
neſs and piety, eſpecially among thoſe who are has 
truſted to guide the conſciences of others. Spar 
To ſeaſon betimes the young men of better then 

rank and fortune with a love to England their whet 
original country, that when they return hither ends 
with the riches the induſtry of their parents has or tr. 
acquired, they may become good patriots here, prefe 
and uſeful members of the commonwealth. ing a 
In order to protection, they ought to believe a ge 
England their native foil; and in order to preſerve Juxy 


them in their obedience, we ought to imprint peop 
this notion in their minds as much as poſſible. ſome 

Few crimes either private or relating to the bett: 
public, can be committed by thoſe whole minds II 
are early ſeaſoned with the principle of loving and > ſorts 
promoting the welfare of their native country. ever 
For, generally ſpeaking, all our vices whatſoever of tt 
turn to her prejudice; . we were convinced and 
of this betimes, and if from our very youth we plact 
were ſeaſoned with this notion, we ſhould of and 
courſe be virtuous, and our country would pro- opp 
ſper and flouriſh, in proportion to this amendment natic 
of our manners. laws 

Wherever private men can be brought to H 
make all their actions and counſels, thoughts and Peel 
cclignments, to center in the common good, that die 
nation will ſoon gather ſuch ſtrength as ſhall reſiſt I arm! 
any home-bred miſchief or outward accident. = ove 


No great thing was ever done, but by ſuch as 4 than 
have preferred the love of their country to all 
other conſiderations; and wherever this public 5 bf 
ſpirit reigns, and where this zeal for the common | 
gool 
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tho good governs in the minds of men, that ſtate will 
None Fourith and encreaſe in riches and power; and 
© wherever it declines or is ſet at nought, weak- 
habi. neſs, diſorder and poverty, muſt be expected. 
ance This love to their native ſoil, where it has beef 
eek. deeply rooted, and where it could be preſefved, 
ar has made little cities famous and invincible, as 
Sparta, Corinth, Thebes and Athens, and from 
ette : thence all the Roman greatneſs took its riſe, But 
their where they are wretchedly contriving their own 9 
ither ends, without any care of their country's profit, 
; has or trafficking its wealth and liberties for rewards, 
here, preferments and titles; where every one is ſnatch- 
ing all he can from the prince; and whete there is 
lieve a general neglect of national intereſt, they grow 
erve luxurious, proud, falſe arid effeminate; and a 
>rint people ſo depraved, is commonly the prey of 
= ſome neighbour ſeaſoned with more wife and 
the better principles. 
inds In a kingdom but too near us, we may ſee all 
and ſorts of men labouring the public welfare, and 
ury, every one as vigilant in his poſt, as if the ſuccefs 
of the whole empire depended on his ſingle cate 


ever 
iced and diligence; ſo that to the ſhame of another 
1 we place, they ſeem more intent upon the proſperity 
| of and honour of their country, under 4 hard and 
pro- oppreſſive tyranny, than they are in ſome free 
nent nations, where the people have an intereft in the 
laws, and are a part of the conſtitution. 
t to Homer in his two poems feems to interid but 
and two morals. In the lliads to ſet out how fatal 
that diſcord among the great ones is to ſtates and 


eſilt FF armies. And in his Odyſleys to ſhew, that the 
love of our own country ought to be ſtronger 

h as than any other paſſion ; for he makes Ulyſſes quit 
all the nymph Calypſo with all her pleaſures, and 
E tue 


blic . Vor. II. 
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the immortality ſhe had promiſed him, to return to 


| Tthica, a rocky and barren iſland. | 0 
The affairs of a country relating either to civil F , 
government, war, the revenues or trade, can a 
never be well and proſperouſly conducted, unleſs o 
the men of principal rank and figure diveſt them. 7 


ſelves of their paſſions, ſelf-intereſt, overweening 
opinion of their own merits, their flattery, falſe þ 
arts, mean ambition, and irregular appetites and 7 


2 urſuits after wealth and greatneſs. 5 
No people did ever become famous and power- ,, 
ful but by temperance, fortitude, juſtice, rev. 57 
rence to the laws, and piety to their country; and 7 9 
when any empire is deſtined to be undone, or to th 
loſe its freedom, the ſeeds of this ruin are to be h 
firſt ſeen in the corruption of its manners. In 3 
vicious governments all care of the public is lad 4 
aſide, and every one is plundering for himſelf, az e 
if the commonwealth were adrift, or had ſuffered *F of 
ſhipwreck ; and where a people is thus depraved, m 
their national aſſemblies have the firſt open gf 

marks of the infection upon them, from whence 7 
ſpring all diſorders in the ſtate whatſoever, For pa 
then ſuch as have moſt eloquence, valour, ſkill in $& 
buſineſs, and moſt intereſt in their country, throw ne 

off the maſk of popularity which they had put on 
for a time, and in the face of the world deſire ye 
wealth, honours and greatneſs upon any terms; tic 
and this ambition leads them to corrupt others, that dit 
their own natural vices may be the leſs obſerved; bu 
ſo that in a conſtitution ripe for change, thoſe mw; 
who are beſt eſteemed and moſt truſted begin tos 
buy the people's voices, and afterwards expoſe to me 
ſake their own ſuffrages ; which practice is always of 
attended with utter deſtruction, or the loſs oF ap: 
liberty. MES. 3 inſ 
| This of 
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This error in the firſt concoction does pre- 
ſently deprave the whole maſs; for then the dig- 
nities of the commonwealth are made the reward 
of fraud and vice, and not the recompence of 
merit. All is bought and ſold, and the worſt 
men who can afford to bid higheſt, are accepted ; 
and where the management 1s once got into ſuch 
hands, factions are ſuffered to grow, raſh counſels 
are embraced, and wholeſome advices rejected ; 
every one is buſy for himſelf, and careleſs of the 
common intereſt, treachery is winked at, and 

rivate perſons are allowed to become wealthy 
bo the public ſpoils: All which is followed with 
the loſs of reputation abroad and poverty at 
home. 

It is hoped the reader will not think this ſhorc 


| digreſſion about moral virtue unſeaſonable, when 


he conſiders how much the wealth and proſperity 
of theſe colonies, whom we would here recom- 
mend to public care, depends upon the manners 
of their people. | 

Societies of men are held together by the 
bands of religion and laws; and having ſaid 
ſomething upon the firſt of theſe heads, we ſhall 
now proceed to handle the ſecond. 

It will without doubt greatly conduce to the 
welfare of the Plantations, if their laws and poli- 
tic inſtitutions were reviſed and conſidered by 
diſintereſted perſons, who ſhould have no concern 
but to form them a conſtitution by which they 


may be well and wiſely governed. 


In order to this, it is ſubmitted to better judg- 
ments, Whether a council of trade, or a council 
of the Indies, or ſome ſuch like authority to be 
appointed eſpecially for this purpoſe, ſhould not 
inſpect all the preſent laws and politic inſtitutions 
of theſe countries, to the end that a true ſtate of 
E 2 this 
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this affair may, at a convenient ſeaſon, be laid 
before the parliament of England. 

And we are humbly of opinion, that if ſuch 
laws as may be thought prejudicial to them, or 
hurtful to this kingdom, were abrogated here ; 
and if ſuch of their old laws as ſhall be judged 
ſound and wholeſome; and if ſuch new inſti- 
tutions as may be eſteemed neceſſary for thoſe 
parts, did receive ſome ſanction from the legiſ- 
lative power of this kingdom, it would make our 
whole buſineſs in America more conſiſtent, and 
faſten with ſurer ties thoſe colonies to this nation. 

What we propoſe is thus: That their firſt model 
of future government ſhould be framed here; 
that afterwards they may have power to make for 
themſelves ſuch laws as they ſhall think needful 
for their better polify ; and theſe laws thus enacted 
among them, not to be reſcinded but by autho- 
rity of parliament in England. 

And this ſeems the more neceſſary, becauſe 
heretofore many good laws formed there have 


been abrogated here, upon the falſe and corrupt 


ſuggeſtions of intereſted perſons ; beſides, nothing 
can be more pernicious to a people, than levity in 
making and reſcinding laws. 

A model has been offered, in this Diſcourſe, 
to public conſideration, for erecting the 10 pro- 
vinces or places that lie Northward, into one 
national aſſembly, where all things relating to 
their better government may be tranſacted. 

And it is ſubmitted to better judgments, Whe- 
ther it would not greatly tend to the welfare and 
ſafety of thoſe places, that laws not contrary to 
the law of England, enacted in ſuch an aſſembly, 
ſhould remain in force, till altered by the legiſ- 
htive power of this kingdom, | 
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Without doubt, it would be a great incitement 
to their induſtry, and render them more pertina- 
cious in their defence, upon any invalion which 
may happen, to find themſelves a free 2 and 

verned by conſtitutions of their own making. 

All governments have laſted according to the 
ſtrength and vigour of mind with which they 
were at firſt begotten, and as their founders have 
been ſkilful; and as weak, crazy and diſeaſed 
parents engender ſickly, ſhort-lived and ricketty 
children; ſo impotent ſtateſmen frame politic in- 
ſtitutions not durable, eaſily overthrown, and 
unable to reſiſt accidents. 

But peradventure governments are by no kind 
of wiſdom to be rendered immortal; at leaſt 
thoſe which in appearance were formed with the 
greateſt ſkill, have been ſubject to frequent 
changes, and are moſt of them buried in the 
ruins of time. 

For as we are ſaid to bring with us into the 
warld thoſe diſeaſes by which our decay and 
death is to be wrought; ſv governments, in their 
primitive inſtitutions, have within them the very 
ſeeds of deſtruction by which at laſt they are to 
be ſubverted. 

In the framing of abſolute monarchies, that 
power which is given to a ſingle perſon for the ſafe- 
guard of the people, does always turn to ſuch ex- 
ceſs and tyranny, as in concluſion proves deſtruc- 
tive to the whole: In the forming of common- 
wealths, that diviſion of power which is made be- 
eween the many and the few, gives riſe to that 
diſcord and choſe civil wars, which, in proceſs of 
time, either deſtroy or quite alter the conſtitution. 

Mixed governments ſeem contrived for the 
longeſt duration; but the diviſion of power which 
is likewiſe in ſuch forms, and was intended for 

E 3 their 
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their preſervation, muſt in time prove their ruin, 
unleſs faction can be avoided, which is the bane 
of all politic inſtitutions z ſome tyrants indeed are 
wiſe enough to make it now and then ſubſervient 
to their deſigns, but in mixed governments it is 
equally pernicious to prince and people. 
. For which reaſons, if it ſhould be thought con- 
yenient to ſet afoot the national aſſembly here pro- 
ſed for the northera colonies, early care muſt 
be taken to put a ſtop to the growth of faction; 
for if that be ſuffered to reign, it will, in proceſs by 
of time, render what was intended for their good, ! 
a burthen to the country. , 
With good government 1t 1s not improbable 
but that theſe colonies- may become hereafter 
great nations; upon which account it ſeems of 
importance to give them, in their infancy, ſuch 
politic inſtitutions as may preſerve them for many 
ages in wealth, peace and ſafety; and in order 


to this, the nearer they are brought to the madel f 
of the Engliſh government, will undoubtedly be to 
the better. pa 
And if they have governors from hence, or to _ ie 
be approved of here, or of their own eleting th 
(according to their ſeveral charters) and if they 
are allowed a national aſſembly, it would give th 
them the perfect enjoyment of our liberties and m 
conſticution. | l de 
The original inſtitutions and laws of moſt 2 fle 
countries are ſound and good; but as vice pre- bi 
vails, they become obſolete and are forgotten; th 
from whence grow thoſe diſeaſes in the body p. 
politic that require the ableſt phyſicians. p 
By how much a government ſwerves from its =. 
firſt inſtitution, by ſo much it has a wrong bent; F-- 0 
it ſhould therefore be the care of thoſe to whom 4 
the rule and direction of theſe places is commit- tl 
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7 NJ ted, to keep them as much as poſſible to their 
XZ original inſtitution. 


In the model here propoſed, the governors will 


7 of courſe be veſted with all the powers neceſſary 


5 
x 


for the ſafety and protection of the whole; and 


thoſe aſſemblies may have certain rights which 


> will be as well an eaſe and ſafeguard to the gover- 
nors, as beneficial to the people; but if either part 


invades the other, it muſt throw the public into 
dangerous convulſions, 

That government is happy where the bounds 
between the chief power and the people are ſo 
wiſely laid out and fixed, that no encroach- 
ments can be eaſily apprehended; for the diſ- 
putes and quarrels concerning theſe bounds and 
limits have always been the chief gain and harveſt 
of bad and deſigning men, and the field in which 
they exerciſe thoſe wicked arts that ſo often em- 
broil a country. 

To make this national aſſembly a laſting benefit 
to the colonies, ſuch as are ſent to govern thoſe 
parts ſhould take all poſſible care to cure the pre- 
lent vices, and prevent the future corruption of 
the people. | 

The natural ſteps to ruin in politic inſtitutions, 
that have a mixture in them of popular govern- 
ment, ſeem to be in this manner: iſt, Extended 
dominion, power atchieved by arms, or riches 
flowing in by trade, beget effeminacy, pride, am- 
bition and luxuries of all kind; theſe vices, as 
they obtain ſtrength and growth, produce quickly 
private poverty, and then public want; private 
poverty puts ill men upon wicked arts to get 
wealth, and public want but too often makes 
thoſe ill men neceſſary in a corrupted ſtate. 

Thus the Roman gentry were ſo debaucked by 
their luxuries, and prefled with their wants, that 

E 4 they 
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they aſſiſted Cinna, Sylla, Marius, Cataline and 1 | 


Czlar, to invade the commonwealth; till at laſt, 


Cæſar's tyranny became all the refuge which the ; | 


ublic had in its diſorders and calamities. 
| When the gentry for ſome time have been ſet 
looſe in their principles, the common people 
begin to lay aſide their worth and integrity, and 
the whole maſs of blood in the body politic grows 
ſo corrupted, as not to be capable of thoſe reme- 
dies which good lawgivers and wiſe ſtateſmen 
would offer; ſo Auguſtus ſaw the Romans in that 
age, not fit for freedam, which probably hindered 
him from reſtoring liberty, and made him chooſe 
rather to continue the empire in the hands of a 
ſingle perſon, and tranſmit it to Tiberius. 
Theſe national aſſemblies, the uſe of which are 
AN recommended for our northern colonies, will 
e of little benefit, unleſs the people, by whoſe 
voices they muſt be choſen, can be kept from 
being corrupted in their elections; for otherwiſe 
they will prove but a falſe appearance of freedom, 
which is the worſt kind of flavery. | 
And in ſome countries we have formerly ſeen 
liberty in danger, from that part of the conſti- 
tution which ſhould have been the guardians of 
it; and this has happened when princes (having 
either had favourites to ſupport, or deſigns to 
promote oppoſite to the welfare of their ſubjects, or 
intending to graſp at more power than was given 
them by the laws) have ſecretly encouraged de- 
bauching the people in elections to make open 
ſale of their voices. h Ven 
gn ſtates where this is practiſed, intriguing per- 
ſons full of wicked arts will get into poſſeſſion 


of being conſtantly elected, who at firſt ſhall 


ſeem the beſt patriots, and moſt jealous of the 
nation's rights; but this laſts no longer, than til 
* * * „ «as 4 # . a they 


; 


th 
fair repute they had gained before; when their 
price is offered and agreed upon, they deſert their 
country's cauſe, and help on, or at leaſt approve, 
of all that miſgovernment which had been before 
the object of their popular ſpeeches and venial 
_X eloquence. | 


ſtate, by making fale of their voices in election 
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can bring to a market that credit add 


Nor could it be difficult for former princes to 


corrupt both the electors and the elected; for in 
> moſt kingdoms the court has been a ſhop with 
XZ wares in it to fit all kind of cuſtomers; there is 
hope for ſome which feeds many at a ſmall ex- 


pence; there are titles for the ambitious ; plea- 


# ſures for the young and wanton; places for the 
buſy; and bribes to be cloſely conveyed for ſuch 
as deſire to maintain an appearance of honeſty, 
and to betray their truſt but now and then in im- 
portant matters. With theſe baits and allure- 
ments, Princes might eaſily draw into their nets 
the unthinking gentry of their land, and thereby 


2 poiſon the fountain head of the laws, and ſap the 
very foundations of the politic inſtitution. 
The common people are the firſt to complain 
of miſgovernment, and the firſt who feel the 
bad effects of it; long wars are carried on at the 
expence of their blood; heavy taxes pinch them 
= moſt; revenues are miſmanaged at their coſt; 
they ſooneſt feel decay of trade and the nation's 
poverty, and yet generally it is their fault if 
things are ill- adminiſtered, or at leaſt if they are 
ſuffered to continue long under an ill adminiſtration; 
they are the corrupted matter for falſe and deſign- 
ing ſtateſmen to work upon; they fight the quar- 
rels of turbulent and ambitious ſpirits; they are 
the firſt that follow ſeditious orators. In the 


Roman commonwealth they firſt debauched the 


of 
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up to national aſſemblies the men whoſe merce. 
nary eloquence is ſo fatal to the public. 1 


ner corrupted, they will ſend up to their national 
aſſemblies perſons by whom in all ſenſes they 


* 

' 
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ities, 


With! 
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When thoſe who have a right of election in 
mixed governments ſhall have been in this man. 


pbtall 
ho 


ain 


all be truly repreſented; and when this hap. fair: 
* to a people, they will ſoon be rent aſundeß Pri 
by factions; public zeal ſhall be made ridiculous, right. 
and often dangerous to its profeſſors ; treachery 3 o rei 
ſhall have a ſtated price, and the ſhame of doing it be 
ill ſhall be quite extinguiſhed : And in a country put tc 
where the prime youth have been thus bred in: there 
vicious ſchool, and received early a bad tincture, fogs, 
how can there be found hands with which the her, 
duties and offices of ſtate can be well and wilely Mike ſc 
-guided? : eaurin 
And when it happens in ſuch forms of govern. xerti. 
ment that the ſpring head ſhall be tainted, from warm 
whence are to be drawn the men of experience, peopl. 
action and counſel ; buſy perſons by different arts, An 
ſome by abject flattery, others by perplexing egal 
matters to be bought off, will ſoon prevail to be their c 
let into many of the chief offices and dignities of counc 
the ſtate, which they will ſo pollute with their times 
foul dealings, and weaken and make contempt- deavo 
ible by their ignorance, that cleaner and abler noble 
hands will afterwards be hardly invited in to reſtore world 
things, and give them a better complexion. cCounſe 
And in ſuch times, the worſt of men, who in- their 
ſinuate beſt, and are ever the moſt active, will Wealth 
get into many poſts of truſt and importance; and Fyalour 
endeavour, if poſſible, to engrols the whole com- To 
monwealth to themſelves, and invade all ker propoſ 
parts, where they will lie ſtrongly intrenched, and) only 


watchful to oppreſs virtue and merit of any kind 
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with 
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ſend 3 ith which they are at open war; for if endowments 
erce. pf the mind, love to the nation, integrity, ex- 
erience, conduct and ſolid wiſdom, ſhould once 
n in pbtain, get ground, and be taken notice of, they 
nan. Fyho ſhine and are recommended by no ſuch qua- 
onal ities, muſt quit their holds and withdraw, or re- 
they Inain the univerſal contempt of that people whoſe 
hap- affairs they are ſo little able to adminiſter. 
nder: Princes well inclined and diſpoſed to govern 
ous, rightly, are very unfortunate when their lot is 
hery Mo reign in a country ſo corrupted. The fun, though 
oing it be the element of light and heat, cannot ſhine 
ntry put to cheer and comfort nature in places where 
ina there are always riſing from the earth, damps, 
ture, fogs, and unwholeſome vapours; in the ſame man- 
the Mer, when ill men are got into a court, they hang 
iſely Mike ſo many dark clouds before the throne, ob- 
*XFcuring the prince's glory, hindering him from 
7ern- exerting half his native worth, and rendering his 
rom warmth and good influence leſs beneficial to the 
nce, people. 
arts, And though ſuch a nation ſhould have on the 
xing regal ſeat, a prince formed after the model of 
o be their own wiſhes, brave in the field, and wile in 
2s of council, thoſe bad men, whom bad and corrupted 
their times mult of neceſſity bring about him, will en- 
npt- deavour, as much as in them lies, to make all his 
1bler Woble qualities and virtues as uſeleſs to the 
ſtore world as poſſible ; with their weak and pernicious 
counſels caſting a miſt before his wiſdom ; and by 
> in- their ill conduct of the nation's ſtrength and 
will wealth, putting a ſtop to the progreſs of his 
and Jvalour. | 
00-3 To preſerve theſe aſſemblies which are here 
ker propoſed for the northern colonies, it will not 
and only be neceſſary to take care of the manners of 
ind, | the 
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the 
ſembly itſelf be not corrupted. 


The ancient cuſtom in the mixed government | 


formed in theſe northern countries (which will be 


the beſt model for them to follow) was, tha 
national aſſemblies ſhould be frequently called and 
ſent home, as ſoon as the nation's buſineſs f 


diſpatched. The wiſdom of elder times did nevet 
think it convenient, that one and the ſame al. 
ſembly ſhould fit many years brooding of faction, 1 
for it is in thoſe continued ſeſſions, where the 
{kill is learnt of guiding, and being guided when 
the youth is depraved, and elder ſinners hardened; 1 
where thoſe parties are formed that give the cun 
ning ſpeakers ſo much weight and value, and 
where they can bring their ſubtilty and ä 
to market. 
And in former reigns, the departing from 1 
rinciple ſo eſſential in its conſtitution, had like u 
live changed the whole face of the Englih 
government; for leeches and other blood-ſucking® 
worms are ingendered in ſtanding pools, bu 
gowing waters do not corrupt or breed ſo mam 
eee the keeping a national aſſembly long ſi. 
ting debauches the gentry of a kingdom, and 
Opens a way to offices of truſt, not known among 
their anceſtors; but when ſuch aſſemblies ar? 
called together to conſult upon the difficulties dj 
ſtate, and are diſſolved as ſoon as the public bul-Z 
neſs is diſpatched, the meaſures of the falſe poli 


ticians become preſently quite altered: They w 
deſign to riſe, muſt mount by other ſteps tha 
formerly ; intriguing, heading parties, running 
into faction, and ſudden changing of ſides, wil 
avail the buſy men but little; a year or two 


not ſufficient to mould and faſhion an aſſembly u 
their deſigns; every new ſeſſions young gentlemen 
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re ſent up, whom it is not fo eaſy to corrupt; 


gent 3 hey van fix nothing where there is a perpetual 
11 be aux and reflux of. matter, it is like building. on a 
tha Wquickſand ; when ſuch as intend to advance them- 
| and ſelves in the world ſee all this, and that thoſe aſ- 
w ſemblies are no more the field in which they can ex- 
Ns erciſe their wicked arts with any advantage, they 
e af naturally fall into other methods, and are honeſt 
tion; ; Jof courle, when it is no longer their intereſt to 


be otherwiſe. 

In ſuch a conſtitution there is no need to filence 
troubleſome and E rhetoric with ſome 
good office, nor to buy off and reconcile, at any 
rate, men of turbulent and ambitious ſpirits ; 
and when it is not needful to hire people to fave 


gence? 

"IM their own country, how much cheaper and more 
on 4 ealy is government rendered to princes, who then 
ke n have a free choice among their ſubjects to call whom 
neliſ they pleaſe into the ſervice of the ſtate ? Whereas 
cking otherwiſe, their favours are confined to one nar- 
bu row place; and as thereby their goodneſs is made 


more extenſive, ſo the ſtations requiring abilities 


man 

oy and experience muſt be better filled, when a 
an court has not the neceſſity upon it to find out 
mon places for men, rather than men that are fit for 
s at ; he places, 

ties d In countries where this poſt, ſo eſſential to 
bu. liberty, is thus preſerved from corruption, all 
poll matters relating either to war or peace, public 
y who revenues or trade, will go on proſperouſly; and a 
tha national aſſembly ſo conſtituted will always pro- 
ning duce wholeſome laws, right adminiſtration, and a 
„ wil Perpetual race of honeſt and able miniſters. 

two b . What has been here ſaid of great empires, will 
bly wia ſome proportion hold in the direction of leſs 
Jemen matters, and in the rule of our northern colonies; 


but if che governors now there, or to be ſent 


1 thither, 


* 
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thither, find the chief magiſtrates and officer, | ; 


1 


the government, and the whole maſs of the peo 


» 
' 
. - 
4 
> 


already corrupted, they will be but ill recei 
and liſtened to, in their endeavours to reform 


general vices and immoralities of the country; (* 
men, when they labour under any diſeaſe, are fo 
of conſulting remedies ; but it is not ſo with g 


vernments ſickly and diſtempered, it being the 


the intereſt of a great many, that the malady ſhout [ 
be rather nouriſhed, than any cure hearkened aft 


and at ſuch a ſeaſon, they who would promo 


ethics, in all likelihood will meet but with a cl 


reception: For if in the reſpective colonies wick 


and ambitious perſons are got into power, the 


will find their account better in having flatter 


3 than in hearing truth, ſince they woul: 


undone, if the people ſhould be wakened o% 
of their preſent lethargy ; they will nor deſire i 
have abufes corrected, as being their beſt found 
tion; they will be afraid of wholeſome precep! 
and examples, as being ſo many reproaches wa 
their conduct; they will not dare to be brought. 


the bar of right ſenſe and reaſon, by which the: 


actings are never ſquared; they will not defire t 


have morality advanced, as prejudicial to their dc 


ſigns; they will dread reformation of any ſort, 4 
knowing they muſt be laid aſide with ſcorn, ani 
return to their firſt obſcurity whenever things * 


capable of being mended. 


And let the governor be never ſo knowing a- 


vigilant, either by the prevalency of their faction 
or by being able to give oppoſition and to diſtul 


his buſineſs, or by having learnt the ways of gam 
ing ſuch as are neareſt his perſon, or by affecting 
high zeal to his ſervice, they will creep into fi 
tions of the chiefeſt truſt and importance, 1 
which, when they are once planted, 1t will col 
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him more care and anxious thoughts to defend 
them, than to protect his country. 

But they prevail moſt if he happens to be un- 
der any preſſing wants, becauſe it recommends 


their tricks and arts whereby this want is to be 
T ſupplied ; and often they will entangle his affairs, 


to render neceſſary their ſingle ſkill, which is, how 


will never let him into a true knowledge of men, 
nor who are fitteſt for his ſervice ; for they openly 
ſay, there is no more requiſite to the diſcharge of 
any truſt than an intereſt to procure it; a right 
maxim for them to eſtabliſh, who are the product 
of meer favour. They imagine all wiſdom con- 
ſiſts in ſound flattery, and that he who approves 
the preſent does enough to ſecure the future. Men 
of deep reach they are afraid of, and with reaſon, 
for ſuch look quite through their deeds, which 
bear no enquiry. Men of experience they count 
dangerous, and ſo they are to magiſtrates that 
want it. All-ſufficient in their own thoughts, and 
clothed with preſumption, they often take upon 
them to ſteer the commonwealth, whoſe utter ruin 
they madly venture every moment, being ſo far 
unable to ſit at helm, that they are hardly fit to 
handle the very fails; when it looks ſmooth above, 


they believe all ſafe at bottom, never ſoundin 


any depths, as having no plummet, and when the 
ſhip goes right, it is chance only that brings it into 
harbour. | 

In forming that national aſſembly which is here 
propoſed for the better government of the north- 
ern colonies, the principal matter to be recom- 
mended to the common people is to elect men of 
fortune, integrity, public ſpirit, and virtue; and, 
above all things, to avoid thoſe peſts of human 
kind, fine talkers and buſy intriguing ſpeakers, 
whom they anciently called orators. | 


It 
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It cannot indeed be properly ſaid that eloquenc: 


is a plant of our ſoil, (for it really never grew any 
where but in a commonwealth) however we may 


8 


15 


have ſomething like it; and in modern times there 


have been ſome who could ſpeak with a dangerous 


degree of force; and grave actions, preſidents, 


vehement figures, and 2 arguments, can 
where a great 


prevail very much in aſſemblies, 
many are diſpoſed before-hand to be perſuaded. 
This 


age muſt needs have ſomething that at leaſt F 


reſembles the former eloquence; for as in Greece 


and in Rome, ſo not long ſince there have been 


ſeen great ſpeakers courted, and in the pay of fo- 
reign Kings and States, and bought up by their 


own Princes at any price. 


Whether or no we 


have reached the ancient ſtrength of ſpeaking, ſhall Z | 


not be now decided z but this may be boldly pro- 4 


nounced, That, in former reigns, there have ap- 


peared men in this kingdom as ready to betray 3 


the people, as turbulent and contriving, and who 


have made as bad uſe of their faculties, and who 


have fold their words as dear as any of the Greck 8 


or Roman orators. 


Whenever liberty is ſubverted, or a conſtitution J 
changed, the miſchief commonly proceeds from | 


ſuch perſons as firſt ſpeak well to gain a good 


opinion, and then do ill to get good places; never 


any private men, or collective body of a people, 
are betrayed but by 
confidence: And hardly any have had the power 


to do much hurt, but we lifted them up with out 


own voices; they were firſt the nation's, and then | 
the prince's favourites: And though the breach of 


the people's truſt was their original riſe, yet 
rinces have formerly been unfortunate enough to 


lieve they could be well and faithfully ſerved by 8 


erſons ſo looſely principled. 
P y Princip When 
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When we have heard men aſſert boldly our ci- 
vil rights and the country's cauſe, and ſpeak po- 
ers, without ſifting their deſigns or ſurveying 
their ambition, without examining their preten- 
ſions or looking into their diſcontents, we have 
ſurrendered ourlelves blindly to their conduct, and 
gone along with them in all things, they have led 
and governed us; we have cried them up, ex- 
tolled their capacities, and augmented their repu- 
tation; and all this has been but to make them 
worth the taking off, and but giving them ſome- 
thing to betray, which they did with the firſt op- 
portunity; and in the mean while many Princes 
have heretofore been unhappily perſuaded by their 
boſom enemies, that theſe popular ſpeakers were 
the only perſons proper for their ſervice. 

It is true, in mixed governments, whoever will 

be conſiderable, muſt be well ſkilled in all mat- 
ters relating to its national aſſembly ; he muſt be 
maſter of its rules and orders; he muſt have ſome 
general knowledge in the laws; he muſt know how | 
to appeaſe and allay a heat, and be able to ſtir up 
and excite a little warmth upon occaſions; and, 
to recommend what he ſays, he muſt ſpeak well, 
which they commonly do who think diſtinctly. 

But many have been poſſeſſed to a high degree 
of all theſe qualities, who yet have been utterly 
=X barren and deſtitute of all other worth and vir- 
tues; ignorant in men, without any knowledge of 
the true nature of their own government; ſtran- 
gers to paſt and preſent hiſtory; unknowing in 
the poſture, intereſt, and power of foreign ſtates 
quite unſkilful in the condition, ſtrength, wealth, 
and trade of their native country; and, which is 
worſt of all, wienout any public ſpirit or right zeal 
for the common good. ; 
Vor. II. F Both 


* 
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Both Prince and people are very unfortunate, 
who much depend upon thoſe whoſe chief talent is 
the art of ſpeaking. Oliver, Charles cardinal of 
Lorrain, Pompone de Believre, cardinal Ximenes, 
the duke of Sully, Woolſey, Sir Thomas More, 
the Cecils, treaſurer Buckhurſt, ſecretary Walſing- 
ham, the cardinals Richheu and Mazarin, ſecre- 
tary Thurloe, Cornelius de Wit, and the treaſurer 
Southampton, with ſeveral others who may be 
reckoned, were not recommended, and did not 
ſubſiſt by this ſingle gift and faculty, but ſhined 
with many excellencies, and had variety of endow- 
ments which enabled them to handle wiſely the 
'affairs of ſtate in their times, and rendered their 
miniſtry ſo ſucceſsful. | 


Eloquence is without doubt an inſtrument very 


neceſſary in popular ſtates, and it has introduced 
and brought upon the ſtage of the world many 


good and famous men; ſuch as Pericles, Epami- 
nondas, Ariſtides, Cimon, Xenophon, Thucidi- 


des, ZEmilius Paulus, Cicero, and the Catos, who 
performed great things for the honour and advan- 


tage of their commonwealths. But if it happens 
to light into hands not entirely virtuous, it is a 


tool with which great miſchiefs may be wrought ; 
for thereby Sylla, Craſſus, Pompey, and Cæſar, 
crept firſt into that power, which overthrew the 
Roman liberty. 

The art of ſpeaking yields good fruit to the 


commonwealth, when it is joined with courage and 


vigilance for the ſtate, as in Pericles, with love to 
the public not to be ſhaken, as in the Scipios, and 
with integrity and juſtice, as in Ariſtides; but it 
does more hurt than good, when it is accompanied 
with unlawful ambition, as in Cæſar; with vanity 
and riots, as in Alcibiades; with cowardice, as in 
Demoſthenes; and with corruption, as in Dema- 

wh | des; 
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des; for nothing can ſooner haſten the ruin of a 
country; than to have men lifted high in the opi- 


es, nions of the people, followed and truſted, in whom 
re, their vices ate much more prevailing than their 
8- BW vittues, _ .. | | 
re- Man have wondered how it came to paſs that 
rer the model of a commonwealth, which Solon re- 
be commended to the Athenians, had no longer dura- 
not tion. He was a lawgiver reckoned inferior to 
ied none that ever pretended to guide a ſtate, endowed 
W- XZ with all noble 1 of the underſtanding, and 
the born in an age when mankind had attained to the 
er ſublimeſt perfection of virtue and wiſdom; yet he 
| i lived to ſee his ſcheme of a democracy overthrown, 
ery to make room for the tyranny of Piſiſtratus; and 
ced though 40 years after it was reſtored and mended 


by many excellent laws, that form of government 
was ſoon rent aſunder, and in one century quite 
aboliſhed. | 
But though he had fortified his conſtitution with 
all poſſible foreſight and human prudence, yet 
there was ſomething rooted in the very nature of 
the Athenians, that muſt eternally hinder them 
from remaining long under one fort of eſtabliſh- 
ment; which was that in the moſt important junc- 
tures, and in the niceſt buſineſs, they might at all 
times be blown any way by the breath of orators; 
and that in their councils they might be guided, 
ruled, and managed by eloquence: They ſeldom 
liked a man ſo much for doing well as for ſpeak- 
ing finely, which is indeed the vice of moſt ſtates 
whole affairs are chiefly governed by popular af- 
ſemblies, and is, peradventure, the reaſon that go- 
vernments, purely democratical, are not durable 
and perfect; for in mixed conſtitutions, ſuch as 
ma- was that of Sparta, the wiſdom of a few, the Se- 
des; nate, and the authority of a ſingle perſon, the 
1 2 King, 
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King, was ſome counterpoiſe to that dangerous in- 


tereſt and power which bad men will now and then WW ing 
obtain, by talking magnificently to the people: = cot 
W hereas, in democratical inſtitutions, and princi- in 
pally in Athens, orators have carried all things ver 
before them with a ſway unlimited; and being ] 
firſt corrupted themſelves with money, have af- gre 
terwards, with falſe rhetoric, corrupted their ci- the 
ties to give unrighteous judgments, to baniſh and ſtre 
put to death their beſt citizens, and to make un- mu 
ſcaſonable leagues, and enter into deſtructive wars, wit 
with other the like meaſures, that were ſoon at- mie 
tended with ruin to the public. SS 

Whoever looks over with care the hiſtory of bot 
thoſe times, will plainly ſee that the liberty of fo! 
Athens was ſubverted by their orators ; they were tur. 
the firſt promoters of thoſe raſh advices, that by tr u 
degrees undermined the conſtitution; and they | , \ 
were the original movers of that war with Anti-. dev 
pater, which ended in the Athenians being forced rep 
to receive a garriſon in the very port of Munichia, dere 
and at laſt in the ſlavery of all Greece; and without mu 
ſeeking for other reaſons, we may ſafely affirm, whe 
chat the orators, with their corruption, violence, PU 


and fraud, pulled down and deſtroyed the demo- © ' 


cracy of Solon. vite 
When men who have thus recommended them- the 
ſelves, by the art of ſpeaking, to a good opinion I 
in the world, have got into power, their firſt bu- A and 
ſineſs is either to create or encourage faction; theß 8% 
deviſe or revive names of diſtinction to keep up Preſ 
diſcord; and from the different inclinations and Late 
ſentiments we naturally have, as well in politic as du 
in religious affairs, they find matter to raife and FF 7973 
foment diviſions, till at laſt they try to range the = 
| ar 


church, the people, and its national aſſembly, as 
it were, under two banners, "3 
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The corrupt part of theſe oppoſite ſides, grow- 
ing quickly too ſtrong for ſuch as mean their 
country well, produce what we call parties, which, 
in proceſs of time, muſt be the ruin of mixed go- 
vernments. 

Rome, though a large empire, formed with 
great wiſdom, and ſupported all along by men of 
the ſublimeſt virtue, was, notwithſtanding, de- 
ſtroyed at laſt by factions; much more then 
mutt they pull down nations depraved, weak - 
within, and ſurrounded abroad by powerful ene- 
mies or falſe friends. 

But they are yet more dangerous to ſtates, where 
both parties have had the chief power committed 
to them, with this effect only, that each ſide in its 


turn has ſhown how little fit they were to be 


truſted with it. 

Who would give up his name to a faction, and 
devote himſelf entirely to it, that has known grave 
republicans become ſupple flatterers, and old flat- 
terers grow zealous patriots? And what Prince 
muſt not have a mean opinion of ſuch parties, 
when he has ſeen neither of them at bottom better 
principled than the other, and both ſides agreeing 
to rob him, to give up any thing when fairly in- 
vited ta it, and ready to enrich themſelves with 
the nation's treaſure ? 

In former times, when by their fine talking, 
and by the ſtrength of their parties, bad men had 
got into the management of public buſineſs, they 
preſently introduced diſorder, decay of trade, pri- 
vate mifery, and national want; they were an 
equal weight upon King and people; by their er- 
rors they firſt embroiled the crown, and to main- 
tain thoſe errors, the crown was often put to ha- 
zard. No Prince could have ſo much the affec- 
tion of his ſubjects, but by their conduct he was 

| F 3 in 
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in a way to loſe it; the kingdom had not wealth 
enough for their negligence and profuſion; they 
had neither ſkill to recover a misfortune, nor knew 
they how to make any right uſe of an advantage; 
giddy with ſucceſs, and frighted hy calamity, wiſe 
after danger, and diſtracted in it, they endeavoured 
to give the court a diſtinct intereſt from the 
ple, and yet were always dividing among them- 
ſelves, hating each other as much as good men 
hate them; they were without experience of their 
own, and yet deſpiſed the knowledge of others; 
arrogant and impatient of contradiction, though 
always in the wrong; they were raſh in reſolving 
points of the higheſt nature, bur flow in the exe- 
cution of the moſt trivial matters; and though 
they firſt recommended themſelves by finding fault 
with former miniſters, yet they juſtified the worſt 
of them by their proceedings; they were eager 
and active enough, when the nation was to be 
fleeced, but ſupine and indifferent in what related 
to its preſervationz growing rich, while their 
country became poor, and as careleſs of the pub- 
lic honour as of their own. | 
And it has been the general unhappineſs of ſuch 
corrupted countries, that the bad men are bold 
and enterpriſing, forward and active; whereas ſuch 
as keep their integrity are unactive, cold, and 
lazy ; contented with the barren praiſe of not 
being guilty themſelves, they ſuffer others to in- 
vade ſo much power as that they can do hurt, and 
do it ſafely; and in a nation debauched in prin- 
ciple*, many parts of the ſtate may be filled by 
erſons of high knowledge and virtue, but their 
hows and zeal for the public, and their vigilance 
for its ſafety, their prudence, foreſight, and cau- 
tion, ſhall be all rendered ineffectual, by the over- 
ruling madneſs of others, The fide which prices 
” trea 
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tread in the path of en and wiſdom, ſhall be 
overborn and ſhoved out of the way, by the crowd 


and ſtrong faction of thoſe who find their account 
in promoting diſorder and miſgovernment. Such 


as maintain their underſtanding in this general 
frenzy, ſhall be admired, but not followed; 
& eſteemed, but not conſulted ; heard, but not re- 


carded. Mend things they cannot; if they will 


be quietly wiſe and ſay nothing, they are endured; 


and if unactive, they are ſuffered; when their ſu- 
perior {kill is forgiven and connived at; when 
ſuch as have more than common endowments are 
allowed to ſubſiſt and preſerve themſelves, though 
they cannot ſave their country, it is thought a ſuf- 
ficient favour; but all the while they ſhall be 


made uneaſy, purſued with malicious whiſpers, 


blackened as diſaffected, and made obnoxious to 
the people, till at laſt they are forced either ro 
retire, or let their brethren of the ſtate ruin and 


betray the nation in quiet. 


When a country thus generally depraved in its 
manners, comes to have upon the throne a vir- 


tuous Prince, with what difficulty muſt he labour 
for the public good, among a people fantaſtical, con- 


ceited, greedy, proud, deſigning, ambitious, and 
mercenary? Such a King, when he contemplates 
in his high wiſdom, all their natural and ac- 
quired vices, muſt hardly think them worth the 
ruling. | 

Such a country may have a hero come over to 
ſecure their religion and civil rights, which were 
invaded, and to arm them againſt an enemy whoſe 
power threatened to enſlave Europe; yet he may 
meet with but few to imitate and aſſiſt his vir- 
tues: And though his ends were the ſame with 
thoſe of Dion, who came from Athens to reſtore 
the Sicilians to their freedom, yet like Dion, he 
54 may 
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72 n the Plantation Trade. 

may find the leading men buried in their vices, 
fitter inſtruments of a tyranny than for the ſway of 
a good Prince, not thankful for his benefits, nor 
capable of liberty. 

If ſuch men as are here deſcribed, and of this 
ſtamp and character, in former ages, by fine 
words, joined with wicked arts, have crept into 
ſtations of great truſt, where they rend and gnaw 
the very bowels of the commonwealth, there is 
reaſon to caution thoſe who would form a model 
for the better ordering of our Weſt-India Colo- 
nies, to fortify their conſtitution, as much as poſ- 


- ible, againſt the fraud and corruption of theſe 


buſy talkers, which peradventure is to be brought 


about, if the governors to be ſent thither take care 


to recommend to the people, to chooſe for the af. 


ſemblies here propoſed, perſons in whom they : : 
ſhall always have obſerved public virtue, by which 
we mean a conſtant and perpetual vill to do their "4 


country good. 
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Abſolute monarchies, corrupted i in their morals 


and diſcipline, impaired in their wealth, ſunk in 
credit, and weakened by inbred diſorders, do 
very rarely retrieve their condition; but mixed 
governments have an innate vigour and ſtrength of 


conſtitution, which can throw off thoſe diſeaſes 


that ſeem to affect them, and whereby they can be 


recovered from that decay of health to which the 
have at any time been reduced by unſkilful ſtatet- 
men. 

Machiavel ſays, That to render a common- 
wealth long-lived, it is neceſſary to correct it 
often, and reduce it towards its firſt principles, 
which is to be done by puniſhments and examples. 
If the wild proceedings of raſh and giddy mini- 
ſters are now and then looked into, and animad- 
yerted upon, It creates fear and a reverence to the 


laws; ; 
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ces, MRlaws; and in great men, ſtrong examples of clean 
y of hands, ſelf-denial, perſonal temperance, and care 
nor of the public treaſure, do awaken the virtue of 

others, and revive thoſe ſeeds of goodneſs which 
lie hid in the hearts of moſt people, and would 
fine ſpring out, but that they are choked up for a 
into time by avarice and ambition. 
And now (in a few words, to recapitulate the 
hole matter of this Diſcourſe) we have ſet forth 
of what advantage the Plantations in America are 
to England; there has been propoſed a model for 
their future government, in which, to manage 
their affairs by a national aſſembly, is chiefly re- 
XZ commended ; we have ſhown the ſteps by which 
vice is firſt inſinuated into a country; we have 
laid down, that when a people is corrupted, its 
national aſſembly grows ſoon debauched in prin- 
= ciples ; that when the vices of the age are ga- 
thered to a head, they produce a great ulcer cal- 
led faction, which is a complication of bad hu- 
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Yrals mours, ſuffered to grow in the body politic, 
Kk in BS through the negligence and weakneſs of ill ſtateſ- 

do men; we haye ſet forth that corrupted times em- 
xed ET bolden bad men to thruſt themſelves into the af- 
h of fairs of ſtate, who are always the authors of warm 
2aſes and bold councils, which (as“ Livy ſays) are plea- 
n be | fant in their firſt appearance, but difficult to ma- 
they nage, and fatal in their event. 
Atel- And all theſe points have been here handled, 
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with a deſign to ſhow, that if it ſnould be thought 
on- expedient to regulate the conſtitutions of the 
3 Northern Colonies, and to give them power to 
Jes, BR govern their affairs by a national aſſembly ; they 
les, who form a model of this kind, ſhould take care 
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to propoſe methods of correcting the manners of 
the people, the mending of which has at all times, 
and in all free countries, produced wiſe and juſt 


aſone 
te CON 
nece 


National Aſſemblies, and in ſuch chere have been . gel 
always reared up able miniſters; and from ſtateſ- iven, 


men of that kind there may continually” be ex- 
pected a ſteady and ſafe adminiſtration, wherein 
faction ſhall be rooted out; for the progreſs of the 
cure is by the ſame ſteps as the diſeaſe firſt grew hen 
upon the body politic. 5 harge« 

To contrive for the public, and to promote the l ightly 
common good, ought not only to be their care 4 efecti 
to whom the adminiſtration of affairs is commit- J not 1 


ted, but all private perſons ſhould bend their ſtudy 


is no 
ill ar 
ring 


hne pc 
the fame way; and whoever has received any ariety 
lights either from nature, education, or experi- way 
ence, is bound to produce them for the ſervice of Mut be 


his country. I 
As he who has gathered any uſeful inſtructions, Mrderec 
by contemplating the growth and fall of many Which 
monarchies and ſtates, and by weighing the dit- Wſothing 
ferent events of wiſe and fooliſh councils, ſhould rade 
communicate his obſervations for the benefit of hich 
others; ſo they, whoſe underſtandings move in a res a 
lower ſphere, and who have employed their chief ure « 
time and thoughts in conſidering the revenues, awn : 
trade, and common buſineſs of a kingdom, if they ve, h 


„ 


But 
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have gained any knowledge, either by ſtudy or ſeaſes 

ractice, ſhould offer it to the world, ſince there- hum 
by at leaſt they may furniſh materials, and give ceivit 
ſome hints for abler heads to work upon, and im- ecays 
prove for the nation's profit. bſiſt 

Many may imagine they owe no more to the liefs 

commonwealth than to fight in its defence, to pay Wd way 
the Prince his dues, to be juſt to one another, and iſ 


. 5 
obedient to the laws: It is true, theſe are virtues oh 
with which, if # majority of the people be not 

| ſeaſoned, 
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aſoned, the government muſt run into immedi- 


neceſſary to make a country flouriſh. 

A government cannot be maintained without a 
ficient fund of revenue; and a revenue is wildly 
W.iven, where the people's ſtrength that muſt grant 
is not duly underſtood; taxes not contrived with 
ill are a preſent burthen, and yet anſwer ſo as to 
ring upon the kingdom a great future debt: 
nen the nature of the commodities to be 
Wharged, and a true conſumption of them are not 


the Wl ightly conſidered, funds given upon them prove 
are icfetive, and ſuch as deſtroy all credit; where it 
1it- 


not known how to manage and collect revenues, 
She people are diſturbed and frightened with a 
Wariety of new impoſitions, and yet the public is 
o way caſed nor relieved by what they bring in, 
ut becomes ſtill more and more neceſſitous. 

But let the taxes be never ſo well contrived and 
Indered, if a nation be plunged in great debts 
Which require large payments from the people, 


- 5 


uld rade; for all countries have a certain ſtock with 
of J hich their tillage, labour, arts, and manufac- 
n a pres are carried on: And it is the radical moi- 
hief 

ues, 

hey ve, hectical, and dies at laſt (being ſubje& to 
/ or ſeaſes and death itſelf, like human frames); and 
erc- WS human bodies are not to be kept alive but by 
give ceiving in of nouriſhment, to repair the hourly 
im- WEcays which time produces, ſo nations cannot 


pſiſt long unleſs they receive from time to time 
Wlicts and refreſhments from abroad, which are 
way ſo well to be adminiſtered as by the help 


yell governed and extendgd Traffic. 
g ; | Theßz 


ned, | 92 


te confuſion: But a great deal more than all this 


gothing can ſupport ſuch an expence but Foreign 
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© | Theſe conſiderations have induced the Writer 
* of theſe Papers to communicate theſe ſchemes, and 
his notions concerning Credit, his obſervations re. 
lating to the Public Revenues and the Trade of 
this kingdom, and in this tract to give a ſhort 
view of Practical Ethicks; which, perhaps, may 
be thought needleſs at preſent, and rather uſeful 
to poſterity. | ; 
The morals here advanced are directed to, andi 
intended for our Colonies abroad: But in ſucceed. 
ing times our manners may come to be depraved, 
and when this happens, all ſort of miſeries will in- 
vade us, the whole wealth of the kingdom will 
not be ſufficient for its defence; Trade will for- 
fake our ſhores, and go to ſome nation where the 
rules of virtue are better obſerved. * 
The preventing remedy againſt ſuch diſtempen 
is to be had from the 5 of morality, which 
writers upon all ſort of ſubjects ſhould endeavour 
to inculcate; for the vices or virtues of a country 
influence very much in all its buſineſs; ſo that he 
who would propoſe methods by which the affair: i 
of a kingdom may be any ways bettered, ſhould, 
at the ſame time, conſider the predominant pal- 
fions, the morals, temper, and inclinations of the 
people: And ſo far as to the Plantation Trade. 
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DISCOURSE-FY 
On the Eaſt-India Trade. 


HE Writer of theſe Papers did never ima- 
3 gine that the Eſſay on the Eaſt- India Trade, 


in a very few days, would engage him in ſo 
long a work as this is like to prove; but ſeeing 
Whis computations attacked, and finding many 
W perſons of excellent underſtanding miſled by the 
authority of Mr. P——n, his chief anſwerer, he 
thought himſelf obliged in this, and in the fore- 
going Diſcourſes, ro ſhow the foundation on 
8 which he builds his reaſonings upon the Trade of 
England. 

Ic is true, that delighted with his ſubject (and 
in ſome meaſure compelled to it by the great va- 
4 . riet y 
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riety of matter he handles) he has ſwelled thy 5. 


. 3 dom 
work much beyond his firſt intentions: However terwa 


if he can be clear, it may make ſome amends for ſearcl 


that length which is indeed unavoidable in point thoſe 
ſo difficult; and at times of leiſure and receſs from riots 
public buſineſs, theſe tracts will, peradventure, be TI 
an entertainment to the country gentlemen, for Ware tl 
whoſe ſervice they were written. *ZThe 


The Author's aim is to deliver things plainly, ¶meaſ 
without the diſguiſe of hard words and terms; ri 
| which rubbiſh being removed, the precious or: 
will ſooner appear that is to be found in ſtudies of 
this nature. 4 
| His ends are compaſſed if he can ſet out intri- 
cate matters in an eaſy manner, hoping thereby guid. 
to induce the young nobility and gentry of the whil 
kingdom to take a pleaſure in theſe ſort of con- 
templations; and he wiſhes his preſent perform- 4 
ance did in any degree anſwer the deſire he has of 
ſerving the public. 2 

It is a great delight to him to obſerve, that 
many of our young nobility and gentry have ex- 
preſſed an inclination to inform themſelves of the 


more in faſhion than of late years, people being ticiar 
not aſhamed now of underſtanding Greek and W 
Latin. Nothing did more help to advance the the 
Roman greatneſs, than that their youth were bred 
up to an early knowledge of their country's bu- 
ſineſs, to which they attained, by progreſſive ſteps i 
through ſeveral offices of ſtate, wherein they gained R. 
the experience that fitted them at laſt for the ma- and 
giſtracies of chiefeſt truſt and importance. erec 
They qualified themſelves for the public ſer- Trac 
vice, by ſeaſoning betimes their underſtanding # V 
with the love of letters; for in thoſe days, who- poun. 
ever pretended to intermeddle in matters of go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, did firſt cultivate his mind with wiſ⸗ 
dom and the precepts of philoſophy, by which af- 
terwards he might ſteer his actions; giving to the 
ſearch into uſeful arts of ſublimer ſpeculations, 
thoſe hours which, in this age, are conſumed in 
T riots and vain pleaſures. 

e, be The young nobility and gentry not yet tainted, 
, for Fare the beſt hopes of a difeaſed commonwealth : 
The warmth and ſpirit of ſuch muſt aſſiſt their 
ainly, meaſures, who deſire and are able to promote a 
rms; right adminiſtration, 

s ore And in national aſſemblies it has been generally 
ies of Jobſerved, that the young men are leaſt infected 
with corruption; and that they would always fol- 


n! 


ever 
s for I 
D0Ints 


from 


intri- low truth, but for the falſe lights which crafty 
ereby guides ſet up with a purpoſe to miſlead them; for 
f the while we are young we are either aſhamed, or have 
con-. not leiſure to play the knave, but we come to it 
form- 5 age and diſcretion grow upon us. 

nas of The Writer's aim is to ſtir up the youth of the 


, that Trade and the Public Revenues, that being 
aſters of the general notions thereunto relating, 


kingdom to bend their thoughts to the ſtudy of 


e ex- 
of the they may not be miſled by crafty and intereſted 
to be merchants, or by ambitious and deſigning poli- 
being WMicians. s 
and 


When the youth of a nation have well informed 
e the their own reaſon, they follow her dictates, deli- 
: bred perating well and wiſely for their King and coun- 
's bu- try, without being hurried to and fro by the 
ſteps hirlwind of a prevailing faction. 
ained 2F Revenues can never be well ordered; right ways 
e ma- and means of ſupplying the ſtate cannot be en- 
4 ered upon, nor can true mealures concerning 
ſer- Trade be taken in a factious and divided nation. 
nding Where factions reign, how can there be any 
who- ound deliberations formed concerning Trade? 
f go- 8 For 
ent, 
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For many may be ſo ſervile as to promote a foreign | 
intereſt, to the prejudice of their own country; 


and may weaken and undermine its Traffic, with V 
deſign to give it to ſome other nation : Others mai Wthel 
vex and diſtreſs particular ſocieties of trading men con! 
only to draw from them bribes and preſents ; andi Pevid 
when theſe wicked ſpirits are at work, there need p 
no more than that four or five ſhould privatchf Wand 
give the word among their friends, pretend the e © 
government's ſervice, be very loud and warm 72 
and Trade itſelf may preſently be rendered a pati 3 ere 
buſineſs. 3 haſ 

In countries thus divided, and ſubje& to ſuch! I BY. 


abuſes, what true judgment can be made in "i here 
int relating to Foreign Traffic? And how cant ; 
there well determined which branch is Profi. . 
able, and which is hurtful to the nation? Weill 
And where general corruptions have taken deeyll Iit ca 
root, they give growth and ſtrength to faction tual 
and thoſe diviſions which we affirm to be ſo pre. Pe 


judicial to a kingdom, and ſo much to influence of t 


in all affairs; upon which account it may not be A 
unſeaſonable, in this place, to recommend to all Done 
degrees of men that concord which alone can pre. Motte 
ſerve a nation, encreaſe its trade and wealth, and Nel 
make the King ſafe and happy: And though thi Nag 
caution may be needleſs at preſent, peradventur eln 
it will be of ulc hereafter. these 
For ſuppoſe us now a virtuous and well- united may 
people, that deliberate calmly, maturely, and 1. 
wiſely of all matters, that are not ſwayed by pti b Pic 
vate intereſt, and who are full of public zal n 
yet, in proceſs of time, our manners may become eme 
depraved like other nations; and when this bap. Erro 
ens to us, we ſhall apparently find that it will Pn g 
affect all our councils, eſpecially ſuch as relate 19 B 


7 el | 
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the Ways and Means of ſupplying the govern- 
ment, or to the trade of England. | 
When the young nobility and gentry employ 
their time and thoughts carefully to inſpect and 
conſider the kingdom's Foreign Traffic, they will 
>vidently ſee how much their land intereſt depends 
upon it; they will find, that as Trade brought 
iratehff land from 12 to 25, and the general rental from 
nd the ' to 14 millions, and the kingdom's capital from 
warm] 72 to 252 millions (reckoning lands, tenements, 
a par ereditaments and perſonal eltates, 18 Joers pur- 
chaſe it a medium); ſo it may bring land from 
o ſuch 25 to 50 years purchaſe; and lands, tenements, 
in al hereditaments, &c. from 18 to 36 years purchale 
can i the general rental from 14 to 28 millions, and 
profi. the kingdom's capital from 252 to above 1000 
i millions, if, by induſtry and prudent management, 
8 deep it can be rendered more extenſive. But the mu- 
action, tual dependance between land and trade, we 
ſo pre. hope has been ſufficiently made out in the ſeries 
guenc of theſe Diſcourſes. 
not be And in the foregoing tracts we have dwelt the 
to al longer upon that ſubject, becauſe there have been 
in pre notions expoſed in print ſo directly oppoſite to the 
h, and welfare of this country, with inſinuations as if 
England did rather loſe than get by trade; and 
delivered by one, whoſe reputation for ſkill in 
Wrheſe matters, gravity and pretended experience, 
may miſguide unthinking people. 


foreighl 
untry; 3 7 
„ with 
IS may 

2 
8 men, E. 
> need; 


7, and The reader will belt judge whether or no in 
by pri Diſcourſe I. we have refuted ſome of his general 
cal; maxims; and we ſhall now proceed to examine 
- ) 204 


44 


ome notions of his relating to the Eaſt- India 


become g f 

is hap Trade in particular, and to the balance of Trade 
it wil! in general, pronounced magilterially, but, as we 
late w Hope to make appear, without any foundation in 


the good ſenſe and reaſon, 


"Mm Yor. II. This 
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* This Author ſays, That there hath been ex: 
e ported for India annually ever ſince 1673, when 
the trade in manufactured goods from thence 
e begun firſt to encreaſe till ann. 1690, about 
* 600,0001. per ann. in bullion, by the company, 
private traders or interlopers, from England or 
Spain; and that the goods bought from thence 
* never brought back into England, nor ſaved 
the going out of 200,000/. per ann. in bullion, 
And therefore that this Trade, inſtead of being 
<« profitable to us, hath exhauſted about 400,000], 
ce per ann. of our treaſure, &c.“ 

e That nothing but bullion imported, can 
* make amends for bullion exported, p. 19.” 


And in another book of his he lays down , 


That for theſe 40 years laſt paſt, all the gold 
% and filver brought from the Weſt-Indies and 
<« coaſt of Afric, never amounted to 2,500,000/. 
« per ann. That of this we have not, and can- 
< not well expect for our ſhare, above 600,000). 
e per ann. in ſpecie, p. 77,” 


That there is conſumed in ſilver 7. per ann. 
« lace, wire, fringe, and for gild- 
ing about — — 200, oo 
That the northern Trades have ever 
« ſince the fire of London carried 
from us about — 


200,000 


Carry forward, 400, ooo 


* Mr. Pollezfen: England and Eaſt-India inconſiſtent 4 


Kc. p. 6. 


+ Mr. Pollexfen: A diſcourſe of trade, coin, paper- credit, 
and of ways and means to gain and retain riches; written, as ap- 


pears by the date, July 15, 1696. 
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Brovght forward, 
10 That the Eaſt- India Trade 85 ex- 
rted about 
te That the Frade of France dit ox ex- 
« hauſt of our treaſure about 


Total, 


Brought into England, as he oy ye; of 
bullion, but 
Exhaufted then from England, ac- 


cording to his computation 


r S . wa” —_ 
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Our luxury in lace, wire, fringe and 
= gilding, is at leaſt 30 years old; 

and if his ee hold right, 
there has been conſumed on the 


23 1f his computation in the ſecond ar- 
ticle is true, the northern trade 
has carried out from 1666 to 1697, 
I, as he computes, the Eaſt-India 
Trade has carried out from 1670 
to 1689, about 600,0007. per ann. 
that trade has then exported in 19 
68 ye ars 

And if, as he ſeems to ſay p. 84. ; that 
for zo years ſucceſſively, the wines, 
brandies, ſilks, linens, and other 
goods brought from France, 


and our commodities carried thi— 
punks == ther but to half a million, the 
* French Trade did then draw from 
England in that time 
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firſt article, during that time — 


amounted to a million and a halt, 


93 
J. per. ann. 
400,000 


600,000 


1,000,000 


— — — 


2,000,000 


— 


600,000 


1,400,000 


6,000,000 


6,200,000 


,000 


And 


84 
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And if his e e on all theſe J. per ann, cat 
articles hold right, land has m 
been exhauſted by hee ſeveral | 
trades, to the value 5 


53 600,000 ob 


And if, as he ſays, our proportion of aſl] 
the gold and ſilver brought from the 
America amounts to but 600,000/. bit 
per ann. which in 30 years is — 18,000,009 2 

: a 


1 — 


Theſe trades muſt have carried out 

in ſpecie, or run England in debt 

abroad, in the 30 years — 355600, oco 

There is nothing here ſtrained; and what 
we have now laid down, is a natural and (as i 
humbly conceived) an undeniable concluſion fron 
his own premiſes. 

The Author of a book entitled Britannia Lan- 
guens, (p. 147.) has publiſhed an account (taken 
and printed in November 1675, for clearing a . 
bate, then before a committee of parliament) off 
the gold and ſilver coined in 76 years, viz. from 2 
the iſt of October 1 599, to November 1675 
which amounted to 21,831, 8761. 145. 72 d. 1 

Ard allowing for what was coined from 1675, 
to 1689, yet, if Mr. Pollexfen is a good com- 
puter, and if his ſchemes are right concerning 
the balance of Trade, his reader has reaſons toi 
conclude, not only that there was not a ſingie 
ſhilling remaining in the kingdom in 1689, but 
that we ſtood likewiſe at that time very much in- 
debted to the nations abroad; for either there mult 
have been a very great debr, which ſome way or 


A 
2 


ir 
other would have appeared. or the ſpecies oi £ 
money muſt have been drained entirely from us; b 


it being ar an undoubted truth, that countries which 2 
canno 4 


O0, 000 


Oo, oco 
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cannot ſatisfy their balance with commodities, 
muſt do it with money or with bullion. 

The Writer of theſe papers finds himſelf 
obliged to complain that he has been but very ill 
aſſiſted in his endeavours to ſerve the public. If 
the accounts of the revenue had been open to 


him, as heretofore they were wont to be to ſuch 


who were making enquiries of this nature, he 
had been in a capacity to prove, beyond all con- 
tradition, ſeveral of his computations relating to 


the Trade of this kingdom. But as the caſe ſtands, 


he is many times forced to grope in the dark, 
the common lights being withheld from him ; and 
he is often compelled to hunt after truth, merely 
by the ſtrength of numbers; and though perhaps 
he finds her now and then, yet what he advances 
would be leſs ſubject to diſpute, if he could have 
ſeveral matters of fact before him. But ſecrecy 
is the life of all councils; and from this maxim 
peradventure it proceeds, that ſome accounts of 
the public revenus ſeem as warily kept as were 
antiently the leaves of the Sybills, which could 
not be inſpected but by ſuch as had the ſecret, 
and who were of the college of Augurs, 

There paſſed lately an act to repeal a ſtatute of 
Henry VII. againſt multiplying gold ard ſilver. 
So that the chemiſts have now a legal right to 
the philoſophers ſtone, if their art can produce it, 

It is to be apprehended, the neceflitics of ſtate will 
be hardly ſupplied by fo rich and great a diſcoverv, 
as the Magiſterium would prove; we ought 
therefore to bend our thoughts to attempts more 
poſſible, and, in all likelihood, to find out the 
true balance of Trade, in order to adapt there- 
unto our laws and form of living, which would 
bring as much wealth to this country as is re- 
quilite to render a nation fate and happy, 

G 3 An 
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An exact balance between us and every diſtinct 
place, perhaps, cannot by any human {kill be at. 


tained to; nor is it certain, whether a ſcrutiny 


ſo very nice would be of any uſe. 
But, without doubt, a general ſtate of this mat. 


ter formed upon ſtrict enquiry with deliberation 
and ſkill, and ſuch a one as would carry with it 


a demonſtration of being ſomewhat near the truth, 


muſt be a great help to the rulers and miniſter: 5 : 
of a country, and a good guide in many impor- 


tant counſels. 


What we have propoſed in the firſt Volume of 7 


theſe Diſcourſes, will, peradventure, be a ſtep 


towards knowing how this kingdom's buſineſs 3 
ſtood formerly with the ſeveral nations to which 


it deals; for when things paſt are ſet in a better 


light before us, it will be leſs difficult to forma 


ju ane of future matters. 

And though, as for example, it may be hard 
to find from the entries in the cuſtom-houſe books, 
what was the true and exact value of the commo- 
dities imported from France into England, and 
of the goods exported from England thither ; yet 

no wiſe man will deny, but that from a general 

ſtate of the fact a judgment may be formed, 
which ſhall come a great deal nearer the truth, 
than the wild gueſſes of Mr. Pollexfen, and ſuch 
like writers, who having imbibed in their youth 
prejudices, wrong opinions, and ill-grounded 
notions, deliver them afterwards in the world as 
the reſult of age, experience and wiſdom. 

There 1s reaſon to think, that ſome of the 
trades mentioned by this gentleman, have hurt 
England; but in the degree he talks of, no man 
in his right ſenſes can imagine; and when we 
ſhall come by and by to ſhew how few traffics he 
reckons. beneficial to Us, it will appear, that it 


his 
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his computations were right, the whole iſland 
muſt have been pawned ſome years ago to foreign 
ſtates, as hiſtory ſays it was one engaged to 
Seneca. 


Mr. Fortrey, in a book publiſhed A 
1663, has ſaid, that our imports 

from France amounted toupwards of 2,600,000 
That our exports thither did not ex- 

cesd — — — 1,000,000 


Loſt then in the balance, 1,600,000 

It is to be wiſhed this ingenious gentleman had 
been more particular in giving us an account up- 
on what grounds he made his calculations. By 
what may be gathered from his paper, there was 
about that time a memorial laid before the French 
King, ſhewing what commodities were yearly 
ſent from France; which Mr. Fortrey enumerates 
in 16 articles, ſome of which will appear plainly 
to any common reader, to be overrated; ſo that 
in all likelihood, either he had not a true copy of 
that memorial, or that the facts were falſely repre- 
ſented by the merchants of that kingdom; for 
the Author ſays, p. 23, the king of France had 
ſome thoughts at that time to forbid the trade 
with England. 

But however it was upon this gentleman's au- 
thority, many people, and moſt of the Writers 
about Trade, have concluded that our dealings 
with the French turned every year to our pre- 
zudice at leaſt a million. - 

But whoever looks into the nature of things, 
and contemplates our univerſal buſineſs abroad, 


* England's Intereſt and Improvement, p. 22. 


G 4 and 
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and conſiders the product and manufactures of As 
this nation; and whoever takes a view of the canno 
coin we had in the kingdom before the war, with may. 
what may be now probably remaining, muſt be 
convinced, that by our conſumption in ſilver lace, „ the 
&c. by the northern Trade, Eaſt-India and French „ ed 
Trade, we could not be drained in 30 years, of ma 
fach an immenſe ſum as is 35 millions and up. “ lab 
wards. | 2 =_ 
If the body politic had been exhauſted by ſuch 
large iſſues, as theſe are pretended to be, it muſt MW 
have expired long ago, unleſs the breaches had 
been repaired by ſome other means. We ſhall 
therefore examine thoſe foreign traffics which Mr, “ En 
Pollexfen allows England to be a gainer by; and thor's 
perhaps from thence ſome light may be had to intelli 
guide us in the ſearch of that general balance this t 
which we are looking after, As 
As to the Trades we drive to Spain, Portugal RR quan 
and Italy, he ſays, * That the wines from the nivers 
* Canaries, and currants from Zant, which coſt great 
e great ſums annually, do abate much out of As 
* the balance of thoſe trades; but that, upon “ is 
<« caſting up the total of our exportation and im. fiſt 


„ portation, will probably appear beneficial,” MF it fo 
As to the Turkey Trade he ſays, © It may be profi. 
& reckoned as one of our beſt.” = 
As to the Plantation Trade, he admits we are Fo - the n 
gainers by it. | | he w 


As to our Trade with Holland, he ſays, 3 Is to 
% That to adjuſt how the balance of this Trade view 


I ſtands, will be more difficult than any other,” he If 
and adds afterwards, * Which nation hath the the 3 
advantage is uncertain,” Diſc 


Mr. Pollexfen: Diſcourſe on Trade and Coin, p. 85, 86, &c. 
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of As to the Trade with Ireland, he is ſo dark, we 
he cannot find his meaning, but perhaps the reader 
ith may. He ſays, ſpeaking of the Jriſh, * And 
be WT unleſs ſome way can be found out to ſecure 


4 their entire dependence upon England, ground- 
ich cd as well on religion as laws, that England 
of may be ſure to reap a laſting advantage by the 
up. labours of the people there, and they can be 
„. brought to be more induſtrious; perpetual ob- 
„ ſtructions will from ſuch objections ariſe 
g againſt endeavours to encreaſe riches in that 
= << kingdom, by improving it to the uttermoſt, 
= << which will be a continual prejudice to the 
= < Engliſh intereſt there.” Theſe are the Au- 
| RE thor's own words, which indeed ſeem not very 
XT intelligible; ſo that whether we get or loſe by 
this trade, he leaves undetermined, 
== As to the Hamburgh Trade, by which great 
quantities of our cloth go to Germany by the 


Lad 


great and beneficial. 
= As to the Newfoundland Trade, he ſays, „It 
e is much diminiſhed; and that our northern 
e fiſhing trades are much diſuſed.” But we take 
it for granted, he means they were heretofore 
be profitable to this kingdom. 
We have here from his own words ſet down 
are the map he has drawn of our Foreign Traffic, to 
=X ſhew what an ill: riſing ground the city of Liſbon 


ys, 2 1s to ſtand upon, for one who pretends to give a 
ade view of the whole commercial world. | 
„ ⁵ELNIlf his computations are right, where had we 


the the 30 millions, in which ſum (as has been ſhewn 
2X Diſcourſe I.) ſeveral accidents might impair our 
ſtock before the year 1688? And how came we 

by the 25 millions, or more, which have been 
actually levied during the late war? And where 
| had 


. rivers Elbe, Weſer, and Eyder, he allows it to be 


* 
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had we the 35 millions that were exhauſted from 55 | 
us by the ſeveral Trades he mentions ? Could 75 
600,000/, per ann. coming into us and no more, | 9 
as he lays down, have ſupplied all thoſe expences? | | 


0 
Could ſuch an immenſe ſum have ariſen from the A a 
Turkey and Hamburgh trades only? Without 55 In 
doubt not. And as to our other European FR © © 
bulineſs, he ſeems to make the balance but even. { 
But we can by no means allow his ſtate of the . TY 
neral balance to be well grounded; and in the WF « 
ſingle article of France, if his computations we 4 
right, this kingdom long ſince muſt have i © In: 
utterly impoveriſhed and exhauſted. « | 
Men are ever inclined to think better of the | 'Y 
paſt, than of the preſent times; and if every ugr « } 
had as much declined in morality and virtue, as | « v 
is commonly imagined, we muſt have been nos A. 
arrived to a degree of vice, that would be incon- 2 © « ;- 
ſiſtent with human fellowſhip. In the ſame man- E 3 « 1 
ner, if we did as much impair in wealth from c 
1666, as ſome melancholy Writers have ſuggeſted, Þ 4 
we could never have reſiſted fo ſtrongly the laſt 2 
war, and other calamities, with which, lince chu 8 « t 
time, this nation has been afflicted. In! 
Mr. Fortrey's book being out of print, we think en 
it not improper here to inſert verbatim the ſeveral Þ I 'F 
commodities which he ſays were imported from FF 4 
France, with his valuation upon them : In order to 5 HE” 
this, that ſuch merchants as ſhall peruſe theſe | | 1 8 
papers, and who either from their memory, or bj Inf 
their accounts, can tell how Trade ſtood atthat time, if, 
may judge whether our yearly conſumption od! FF «© wv 
the reſpective goods did anſwer his eſtimate, 9 © 
= . . 
* There is tranſported out of France I Cl 
* annually into England, great "4 15 


quantities of velvets, plain and : 
* wrought; BE 


7 


GE 0 


4 
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£ wrought; ſatins plain and wrought; 
© cloth of gold and filver, armoy- 
© fins, and other merchandizes of 
« filk made at Lyons, to the value 
© of — — — — 
In ſilks, ſtuffs, taffeties, paduaſoys, 
armoyſins, cloths of gold and 
« ſilver, tabbies plain and wrought, 
« filk ribands, and other {ſuch like 
© ſilk ſtuffs as are made at Tours, 
to the yearly value of above 
In ſilk ribands, galloons, laces and 
buttons of filk, which are made 
© at Paris, Rouen, Chaimont, St. 
Eſtiennes in Forreſts, to the yearly 
value of about — — 
A great quantity of ſerges which 
© are made at Chalons, Chartres, 
© Eſtamines and Rhemes; and 
great quantities of ſerges made 
© at Amiens, Crevecœur. Blicourt, 
* and other towns in Picardy, to 
© the yearly value of above — 
In beaver, demicaſtor and felt hats, 
made in the city and ſuburbs of 
Paris, beſides many others made 
* at Rouen, Lyons, and other 
* places, to the yearly value of 
about — 


1 8 


Y In feathers, belts, girdles, harbands, 


fans, hoods, maſks, gilt and 
wrought looking-glalles, cabinets, 
watches, pictures, caſes, medals, 
tables, bracelets, and other ſuch 
like mercery ware, to the yearly 
value of above _ — 


o 
0 
- 
c 
6 
E 
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Carry over, 
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159,000 


300,000 


I 50,000 


I 50,000 


120,000 


150,000 


1,020,000 


In 
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Brought over, 


pins, needles, box combs, tor- 


 toiſe-ſhell combs, and ſuch like, 
© to the yearly value of about '— 


c In 


perfumed and trimmed gloves 
© that are made at Paris, Rouen, 


* Vendoſme, Clermont, and other 


places, to the yearly value of 


© In papers of all ſorts, which are 


* 


made at 


Auvergne, Poictou, 
Limoſin, Champaign and Nor- 


mandy, to the yearly value of 


c 


© In all ſorts of ironmongers wares 
that are made at Forreſts, Au- 
vergne, and other places, to the 


yearly value of about — 


In linen cloth that is made in Bri- 
* tany and Normandy, as well 
* coarſe as fine, to the 3 


value of above 


In houſehold ſtuff, conſiſting of bel; 


TY LY IS. 


matraſſes, 


coverlids, hangings, 
fringes of ſilk, and other furni— 
tures, to the yearly value of 


In wines from Gaſcoigne, Nantois, 


1 


and other places on the river 
Loire; and alſo from Bourdeaux, 
Rochelle, 
other places, to the yearly value 
of above 


Rouen, and 


8 e In aqua vitæ, cyder, vinegar, ver- 


juice, and ſuch like, to the year- 
* ly value of about 


Carry forward, 


I 020,00 


J. en 


5 8 n 
20,00% („24 
err a 


1c, oo 


400, o0% « it 32 
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' = © don 
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2000 N f Brought forward, 2,390,000 
nn ſaffron, caſtle ſoap, honey, al- 
a monds, olives, capers, prunes, 


„00% «< and ſuch like, to the yearly va- 
l lue of about _ — I 50,000 
Annual importation from France, 2,540,000 


9 


© Beſides 5 or 600 veſſels of ſalt loaden at 
Maron, Rochelle, Brouage, the iſle of Oleron 
and iſle of Rhee, tranſported into England and 
=E< Holland, of a very great value. So as by this 
calculation it doth appear, that the yearly va- 
ue of ſuch commodities as are tranſported 
from France to England, amount to above 
&- 2,600,000). And the commodities exported 
cout of England into France, conliſting chiefly 
of woollen cloths, ſerges, knit ſtockings, lead, 
= < pewter, allum, coals, and all elſe, do not 
amount to above a million per ann. By which 
Y it appears, that our Trade with France is at 
8 © leaſt 1,600,000/. a year clear loſt to this king- 
dom.“ 
: We have here inſerted Mr. Fortrey's words, 
upon which every reader my make his own com- 
9 ment. 
*X To which we ſhall add a computation "af Mr. 
| Pollexfen's* ; That the expences of our gen- 
« try travelling into France, did drain us of near 
** 200,000 /, per ann.“ Wherein, very probably, 
he reckons much at random. 

So that theſe two calculations, if they are well 


grounded, put the balance againſt us 1, Soo, ooo. 
per ann. 


1 


* Eſſay on Trade and Coin, p. 93. M 
F. 


l 
| 
| 
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Mr. H. T. another Writer upon Trade, ha 
quoted theſe valuations of Mr. Fortrey, upon 
which he ſays “; © It is true, that ſince this, ture, 
there was an eſtimate of the French over. 
balance taken in England by ſome Engliſh mer. ment) 
chants, from the entries of the port of London; 
by which it was computed that the French hole 
overbalance amounted to about a million. For 
This was preſented by our merchants to our ports 
lords commiſſioners, upon a treaty of com- carefu 
* merce with France in 1674, (which came to no books 
* concluſion) and afterwards to the parliament; Jinveſtt 
* which ſeems to impeach the eſtimate of the and ſt 
French overbalance reported by Mr. Fortrey, 
as to the quantum.” » 

However, the ſame Author adds afterwards, Z 
But that I may not totally deſert Mr. Fortrey, true fe 
1 ſhall take notice, that this Engliſh compu- Ane 
© tation was taken from the entries of the pon $ could 
* of London only, from whence there may not demon 
be ſo juſt a calculation for all the reſt of o hundre 
ports; and that the entries do not comprehend come! 


GG G + 8 


A 


any of thoſe French commodities which were dred 
prohibited by our former laws, and are there. Practic 
fore imported without entry, which are ac- making, 
counted to amount to ſome hundreds of thou- ingde 


ſand pounds yearly, perhaps near to another i And 
© million.? poſed 

From which words may be gathered, that this * Pen 
Author is inclined to think Mr. Fortrey's eſti dalanc 
mate was right. hich 

It is to be wiſhed, authentic copies might be re- 
covered of the papers from whence theſe Writers * be 
made their ſeveral computations, that the grounds T nglar 
may be {cen upon which they went. And if any 


Britannia Languens, p. 190. 
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as one has memorials relating to this ſubject, he 
on would do his country good ſervice, in this junc- 
is, ture, expoſe them to public view. ; 
er. A council of Trade (by authority of parlia- 
er. ment) compoſed of induſtrious and ſkilful men, 
n; would go a great way in finding out how this 
ach hole matter ſtands. 
on. E = For if the imports from France, and our ex- 
our ports thither for ſix years before the war, were 
om. 1 carefully extracted out of the cuſtom-houſe 
no books; and if the prime colt of the reſpective 
nt; inveſtments or parcels of goods, were truly valued 
the and ſtated by judicious and diſintereſted perſons, 
rey, judgment might from thence be made ſome- 
what nearer the truth than the random gueſſes 
rds, dere taken notice of, which ſeem without any 
rey, true foundation. ; 3 
pu- 3 And though no certain and poſitive judgment 
pon could from thence be formed, which ſhould come 
not demonſtratively within leſs than a hundred or two 
our hundred thouſand pounds of the real fact; yet to 
end rome ſo near the truth, as within one or two hun— 
were red thouſand pounds, which peradventure is 
gere- practicable, may be a light and give ſome aim in 
ac. making a new treaty of commerce with that 
hou. kingdom. | 
ther BS And without fo exact a view as is here pro- 
3 poſed into the cuſtom-houſe books, it ſeems a 
. this ee monſtration, that we could not be over- 
eſti- balanced in our trade with France near the ſum 
hich any of theſe Authors have mentioned. 
e re. But if, upon examination, the fact ſhould prove 
-iters o be as they have ſuggeſted; it is evident 
unde England did gain much more in the balance of 
- any Ps other European, the. Weſt and Eaſt-Indiz 
BF rades, than the Writer of theſe papers has any 
Pere computed, or this kingdom muſt long azo 
one ave been utterly exhauſted. | 
I Sir 


4 
pe 
* 
_ 
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all theſe different opinions. 


_ clined to think this matter has been all along mii 3 


Sir Joſiah Child, in his excellent Diſcourſe on th MR 7: 
Balance of Trade, (p. 152) has laid down all abe I Woot 
that the true ſtate of it is very difficult to be come Wchith 


at, however he recommends the notion as uſeful, 
to which we ſhall venture to add, that this ſpe 3 
culation well followed and aſſiſted, may, in al 
likelihood, lead us to know whether we loſt 1 |} 
our dealings with France, annually a million, 
or 1,600,000, or 1,800,000, or 700,000, oY 
300,000 l. or peradventure very little; for ther 

are men well verſed in the nature of our Trade of 


By what the Writer of theſe papers has ſeen 
upon this ſubject, and by what helps he has been 
able to procure, which he owns not to be pe. 
tet ; and by computing from the general ſtate oi lance 
our foreign and domeſtic buſineſs, he is rather in. A we mi 
=& balan 
taken, rade 
And his thoughts are, (which he humbly ſub. leſs ot 
mits to better judgments) that when the F rench tions, 
firſt began to mind Trade, (which was towards the Trade 
latter end of Richlieu's miniſtry) the balance lay our ir 
of our ſide, as being a nation more verſed in Trelt of 
Traffic than they could be; for it holds in cous - enrich 


tries as in ſmaller affairs, chat a ſubtle man, in al in caſe 
dealings, will outwit his leſs cunning neighbour, Inothin 
Beſides, till the year 1660, foreign modes and are a 


vanities, and other luxuries had not ſo much ob-, 500, 
tained among us. 3 do ex 
It is true, as our luxuries encreaſed, our pron from 
from that kingdom might diminiſh; but we ca- lions y 
not help being of opinion, that we rather Y trary, 
than loſt in the balance with the French, till there art 
began to lay high duties, amounting to a prob Wreckon 
bition, upon our manufactures, | and upon ſome | Aa 
ring 


commodities of our importation, and till cher 1 
prohibited the uſe of our Eaſt India goods, Vor 


1 


It * 


8 
3 


! 
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the 


It is granted indeed, after thoſe high duties and 
ong WF prohibitions began to operate, that our dealings 
ome Wthither began to grow very diſadvantageous to this 
ful; nation; but whether in the degree commonly 
ſpe· ¶ reckoned, ſeems at leaſt very doubtful. 
| al For if the bulk of our Trade, when it ran 
t by higheſt, did not amount to above 10 millions, 
lion, reckoning our exports and imports at the value 
, or Where; whereof our exports in commodities being 
here but about 2,750,c00/7. (and money and bullion in- 
le of cluded but about 3, 500, cool.) it follows, that if 


be Trade to France took up one million thereof, 


ſeen and was ſo prejudicial to us, the other part of our 
been exports in commodities being but 1,750,000 /. 
per- muſt make a profit of near two millions, to ba- 


lance the Joſs by the French kingdom only; and 
in. ve muſt make a profit of about taree millions, to 
balance that and our other ſuggeſted loſſes by 
Trade; and how ſuch a profit ſhail be made, un— 
cſs our importations be greater than our exporta- 
ions, is hard to imagine: For if our gain by 

Is the Trade be only ſo much as our exports do exceed 
e lay our imports, then 1,750,000 J. exported, to the 
d in Ireſt of the commercial world beſides France, could 
ou. enrich us only ſo much as our exports amount to, 
in alin caſe we imported nothing by way of return, or 
bout. nothing but money. Bur if our whole exports 
and are about 3,500,000/. and our imports are 
h ob-: 6, 500, oo0 J. it follows, that though our imports 
= exceed our exports three millions, it is ſo far 


> 


prof; from being an argument, that we Joſe three mil- 
ca lions yearly by the over- balance, that, quite con- 
r got trrary, if 3,500,000 J. will purchaſe 6, o, ooo. 
| ther we are enriched even by what is commonly 
„rohr reckoned an over-balance. 

ſome ; However, the wile conduct of the Parliament, 
the) "4 during the late war, has pu: things upon a move 


"* 


Vor. II. 14 equal 
i: | 
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equal foot than formerly they ſtood. Both coun. 5 
tries are armed now with the ſame weapons; we 
have high duties and prohibitions, with which to 'Y 
combat their edicts and tarriffs of the ſame na. { 
ture; but it is hoped, that upon mature conſider. Rr 
ation, both kingdoms will think it their mutual 

intereſt to meet upon more friendly terms; and 


ro! 

now the peace is concluded, not to remain at ſuch e 10 
a diſtance as the preſent interruption of traffic be. FF. vil 
tween them mult occaſion. .. pat 
There 1s already concluded a treaty of com- . 2 


merce between France and Holland, which ſeem te trat 
fair of both ſides; and there can be no good rex FF pe, 
ſon given why England ſhould not expect as equi i te 
conditions; eſpecially ſince the legiſlative power BY Mc eſta 


here has put what appears a bar to the Trade cl, « puj 
until the balance between us can be better rec. A 
par 


The general terms of that treaty are, in ul Wc ou 
likelihood, what this kingdom may very well in. cc ſuje 
Gſt upon; and without them, the Trade betwixt u Me «,; . 
can hardly be upon an equal foot. 4 . 

In order to public conſideration, ſome of the 


principal articles of that treaty ſhall be here in 4 2 
ſerted. I cc tion: 
ART. VI. E . dent 
« Les ſujets & habitants des pays de Fobeiſſanee . d l 
„de Sa Majeſte, & deſdits Seigneurs eſtats ge. % Piet 
« neraux vivront, converſeront, & frequenteront % P*Y< 
« les uns avec les autres, en toute bonne amitie de I 
0 & correſpondence ; & jouiront entre eux de h p 
„ fliberte de commerce & navigation dans P'Eu-. ] © L 
rope, en toutes les limites des pays de Pun & auſſi 
« de Pautre, de toutes fortes de marchandiſes & droit 
e denrees, dont le commerce, & le tranſport, elt * toute 
« defendu generalement & univerſelloment a tou nom 


« tant e 


STATUES WS WEE: 
4 a 
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tant ſujets qu'eſtrangers par les loix & ordon- 
nances des eſtats de Pun & de Pautre, 


RT. VI. 

« Et pour cet effect, les ſujets de Sa Majeſte 
& ceux deſdits Seigneurs eſtats generaux pour- 
ront franchement, & librement frequenter avec 
leurs marchandiſes & navires, les pays, terres, 
villes, ports, places & rivie es, de Pun & de 
Pautre Eſtat, y porter & vendre a touttes per- 
ſonnes indiſtinctement; achetter, trafiquer & 
tranſporter touttes ſortes de marchandiſes dont 
Fentree ou ſortie, & tranſport, ne ſera defendu 
a tous ſujets de Sa Majeſte, & deſdits Seigneurs 
eſtats generaux; ſans que cette liberte reciproque 
puiſſe etre defendue, limittee ou reſtraincte, 
par aucun privilege, octroy ou aucune conceſ- 
ſion particuliere; & ſans qu'il foit permis a un 
ou a l'autre de conceder, ou de faire a leurs 
ſujets des immunites, benefices, dons gratuits 
ou autres advantages, par deſſus ceux de autre 
ou a leur prejudice; & ſans que leſdits ſujets de 
part & d' autre ſoyent tenus de payer plus grands, 
ou autres droits, charges, gabelles ou impoſi- 
tions quelconques ſur leurs perſonnes, biens, 
denrees, navires ou frets d*iceux directement 
ou indirectement, ſous quelque noms, titre ou 
pretexte que ſe puiſſe etre, que ceux qui ſeront 
payes par les propres & naturels ſujets de Pun & 
de l'autre. 


r 


Les ſujets des eſtats generaux ne pourront 
* auſſi etre traitte autrement ou plus mal dans les 


droits de contablie d'ancreage, du fol pariſis & 
toutes autres charges & impoſitions de quelque 
nom qu'elles puiſſent etre appellces, ſoit ſous le 
titre du droit etranger ou autreaent, ſans aus 
H 2 „ cuns 
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© cune reſerve ou exception, que les ſujets memes ( 4 
&« de Sa Majeſte Tres Chretienne, qui ne ſeront pas | 
e bourgeois dans les lieux, ou leſdits droits ſe & & 
4e leveront. 2 


AM 11. . 
© Qua Vegard du commerce du Levant en 
& France, & de vingt pour cent qui ſe leve a | „ of 
* occaſion, les ſujets des eſtats generaux des Pro. 
* vinces Unies jouiront auſſi de 12 meme liberte & WV 
« franchiſe, que les ſujets du Roy Tres Chretien, « en 
* tellement qu'il ſera permis auxdits ſujets des eſtats d et. 
4 generaux de porter des marchandiſes du Levant, 
« a Marſcille & autres places permiſes en France, 
< tant par leurs propres vaiſſeaux, que dans des ' 
&* vaiſſeaux Francois, & que ny dans Pun ny f“ va 
&* autre cas leſdits ſujets des eſtats generaux ne 
* ſeront aſſujettis audit vingt pour cent, fi non ſer 
* dans les cas, ou les Francois y ſont ſujets, por. 
&* tant des marchandiſes dans leurs propres vai. ve, 
* ſeaux a Marſeille, ou outre places permiſes a 
* 1 


AN T. X. 

e 11 ſera permis aux ſujets des ſeigneurs elta 
& generaux d'apporter, faire entrer & debiter en 
« France & dans les pays conquis, librement 7 | 
„% ſans aucun empeſchement du harang ſale, ſans 2 
diſtinction, & fans etre ſujets au rempacque. | 
« ment & ce non obſtant tous edits, declaration 
« & arreſts du conſeil a ce contraires, & nomme- 
© ment ceux des 15 Juillet, & quatorſieme Sep 
e tembre mil ſix cent quatre vingt ſept, porta 
** defences MWapporter ny faire entrer dans les pom © C 
de France ou places conquiſes du harang aut ** neat 
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dont les dixhuit compoſeront douze de harang 
pacque, leſquels arreſts demeureront revoques 
& annulles. | | 


AR T. XI. 

« L'on depeſchera reciproquement a la douane 
ou aux bureaux, tant en France qu*aux pals des 
eſtats generaux egalement & ſans aucune diſtinc- 
tion les ſujets de Pune & de l'autre nation auſſi- 
tot qu'il ſera poſſible, ſans leur cauſer aucun 
empeſchement ny retardement, quel qu'il puiſſe 
etre. 


ANT. II. 
« L'on fera un nouveau tarrif commun & ſui- 
vant la convenance reciproque, dans le tems de 
trois mois, & cependant le tarrif de Pan 1667, 
ſera execute par proviſion, & en cas, qu'on ne 
convienne pas dans ledit tems dudit tarrif nou- 
veau, le tarrif de l'an 1664, aura lieu pour 
l'avenir.“ 


. . 
“Les ſujets deſdits Seigneurs eſtats generaux 
ne ſeront point reputes Aubains en France, & 
ainſi ſeront exempts de la loy d'Aubaine, &c.“ 


AN T. XIX. 
« Ce tranſport & ce traficq s'eſtendra a toutes 


ſortes de marchandiſes a Vexception de celles de 
contrebande.“ 


ARTICLE SEPARE. 
Que PFimpoſition de cinquante folds par ton- 
neau etablie en France ſur les navires des eſtran- 
gers ceſſera entirement a Pavenir, a l'egard des 
navires des ſujets des etats generaux des Pro- 
vinces Un.es, &c.“ 


II 3 Theſe 
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Theſe are the moſt material articles relating to 7 
the mereantile buſineſs between France and Hol. . 
land: And if our treaty of commerce, now to be 


ſettled with that kingdom, be upon the ſame foot, 
with ſubmiſſion to better judgments, the Te 
thither can never hurt England. 1 
And if it is expected the high duties now lying 
vpon French commodities ſhould be taken off, the 


legiſlative power here may reaſonably inſiſt upon 3 
4 


the following terms: 


I. That we may carry thither all ſort of goods 5 : 


the importation of which is not univerſally for. 


bidden to their own ſubjects, - 


II. Particularly as to the Levant goods, that! 
we may be permitted to carry them to Marleilles,| 

and other places in France, where their imports 
tion is allowed of; and that the impoſition of 20 
per cent. thereupon be taken off. 


n 


III That the duties laid upon our woollen ma. : 
nofactures may be leſſened, if it is expected the quiſit 
duties upon French wines and linen ſhould be le., 
ſened here. | 7 


IV. That it may be free for us to carry thithet 
tion product, under moderate duties. 


duced to the ſame proportion as ſhall be thought 
convenient to lay here upon the luxurious con- 


ſumption of commodities brought from Franc 3 
hither. 1 


VI. That the impoſition of 30 pence upon A 


1 ſhipping be taken off as to England. : i 
that t 


n general there ſeems reaſon to think, 
public of this kingdom may very well inſiſt upon 
baving things brought as near as poſſible to tte 
Poſtur 


F. 2 
1 
Ty 


ſugars, tobacco, and other goods of our Planta k 


3 
V. That all edicts and tarriffs be revoked which 
forbid the importing or wearing of our Eaſt-Indu# 
goods; and that the impoſitions upon them be tr. 


to us 
certai 
and f 
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7 to 


poſture they were in about the years 1664 and 
lol. 1670: And if this point can be firmly ſettled, per- 
> be adventure we need not be apprehenſive of loſing 
oor, 2 by the trade with France. i 5 
rade The Writer of theſe papers did think it neceſ- 
*Zfary to touch upon this ſubject of the Balance of 
ying Trade, in order to illuſtrate and enforce what he 
| the has ſaid concerning the Plantations, and what he 
pon ſhall hereafter advance in relation to our Eaſt-India 
== Traffic. 
ods, For upon a ſtrict examination it will perhaps be 
for. ſeen, that this balance ſo much talked of, ſo little 
EX underſtood, and ſo hard to be truly found out, is 
tht no way to be kept even but by the wealth ariſing 
illes to us from both the Indies; and if fo, it muſt 
ort certainly import the nation to protect, encourage, 
f 20 and ſec ure, the two main fountains of its ſtrength 
=X and riches. | 
m. But betore we leave this matter, it will be re- 
the quiſite to anſwer one difficulty concerning the Ba- 
e le. lance of our Trade, ſtarted by the Author of Bri» 
=E tannia Languens, at which moſt people ſtumble 


ther 
which we are to try whether a nation gets or loſes 

v hich 
Indus 
e te. 
ght 1 i 
coſy 4 
rance“ 
n fo 2 


* al 


it the i 7 
upon 


o tie 
0 lt 1 ; i 
ue 


who either think or write upon this ſubject. 
He makes the Mint the principal touchſtone by 


by Trade; and to prove, * that our national trade 
& has been conſumptive,“ he gives the following 
account: i 


o * * 


An 


* Account of all the Gold and Silver coined in his Majeſty” s Mint within the Taper 
of London, from the iſt of October 1999, being the 41ſt of Elizabeth, to No- 
vember 1675, being 76 Years, divided into four Parts; ſhowing how the Coin of 
this Kingdom did encreaſe in the three firſt Parts, proportionable to the encreaſe of 
Trade and Navigation, and how much it hath decreaſed in the fourth Part. 


Coined Total. hath Medium. 


* 


A 
* 
2 
— 
cf 
. 
eZ 
& 
.K 
D 
— 
= 
LY 
O 


4 4. | „„ 
From the iſt of OQtober 1599, Yearly. Iacreaſe. Total Increaſe. 


io the laſt of March 1619, 41779314 13 4 en 116 
FA "iy l, PS 09 / 
Fug 


From the 1. ſt cf March 1619, 363,160 2 * 118,067 10 42,242,283 1 2 


to the laſt of Mach 1638, | 6,900,042 


13 44 7 9 1 | 161,934 17 72 | 3.076,702 14 100% 
Yearly Deereaſe. Tote! Decreaſe, 


a 1657, to —_ 2,238.997 16 O | 121,026 18 4 | 285,0c0.10 9: | c,291,009 19 4? 
| . 5 


—— 
to May 1557. 4 7733.52ů 


* 


— 
* 


Total coined in the four Periods, 21,851,875 14 7 
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The Author would argue from this ſcheme, be- 
cauſe the coinage was very great during the ſecond 


and third period of time there mentioned, and 
very much decreaſed in the fourth period, that 
Trade was beneficial to us one ſeaſon, and detri- 
mental in the other. 


But ſuch as look into the bottom of this matter, 


can never admit the Mint to be the principal 
ſtandard of a nation's foreign buſineſs. 


Coinage may be encreaſed by many accidents : 


Large encouragements may ſometimes force a 
trade, and bring into the Mint a great deal of 
money, which ſhall go away again; as when we 
coined about a million for the Spaniards, which 
vue have taken notice of in the Firſt Diſcourſe. 


It is very likely that the irregular form of the 


=X hammered money did make the Mint accounts 


ſwell beyond their true and real produce; that is 
to ſay, the heavier ſpecies might be culled out and 


EX melted, ſo that the ſame bullion came to be coined 
over and over again; which, by the way, is a 


miſchief that will be now repeated, if care has not 


been taken to preſerve the weights uniform in 
every diſtinct ſpecies. 


A large coinage is a good ſymptom of a coun- 
try's thriving ; but then we muſt take along with 
us one conſideration, that there is a certain quan- 
tity of ready caſh ſufficient to tranſact common 
buſineſs, beyond which coined money may not be 
needful; and when this happens, the Mint ſtands 
ſtill of courſe. | 

It is very probable, that about the year 1657, 
there was of gold and ſilver coined in England about 
14 millions, as we have ſhown Vol. I. Part II. Difſ- 
courle I. p. 365, which was a ſum competent to 


carry on our Foreign and Domeſtic Trade: And 
wis ſaticty of che ſpecies might peradventure be 
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the reafon that there was lefs money coined from 
1637 to 1675, than in the other three periods of 
time mentioned in the ſcheme. 4 
A man ſucceeding in the world does generally 
moſt abound with caſh in the very beginning of | 
his bulineſs, it being then moſt convenient for 
him; but when he comes to ſuch a degree of 
riches, he makes purchaſes of land, he lends upon 3 
ſecurities, and converts his ſubſtance into another 
fort of wealth, and can command leſs ready money i 
than heretofore. In the fame manner, nations 
that begin to thrive by Trade coin apace at firſt, 
a large ſpecies being neceſſary to carry on an ex. 
tended commerce; but when they have a fum ſuf. ir i 
ficient for this uſe, they convert bullion, which is 
the reſult of Traffic, into ſtock of another kind; 
that is, they ſend it to buy effects abroad, they 
purchale foreign materials for building houſes, and 
for fitting and rigging ſhips; they buy jewels, 
furniture, and things of ornament, and they turn 
their overplus of bullion into plate, and have by 
them great ſtocks of foreign commodities. 4 
And in many of theſe inſtances the ſpecies. of 
gold and filver is employed more uſefully, and 
turns more to national profit, than if it were coined 
into money, of which, all above what is neceſſary 
for common uſe, becomes hidden treaſure, as was 
plainly ſeen in the nine millions that probably 
were hoarded in this kingdom before the war, as | 
we have ſhown, Vol. I. Part II. Diſcourſe II. p. 441: 
And from hence follows, that we might thrive 
as much by Trade, from 1657 to 1675, as we 
did before, though there was leſs work at the Mint 
during thoſe years, if at the fame time we had a 
great ſtock of all kind, either circulating abroad 
or remaining at home, which was the reſult of 
bullion, and that was convertible into money 
8 again, 
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again, upon occaſion; and that we had ſuch a 
ſtock is apparent to any one, who conſiders what 
expences England has been able to make for theſe 
laſt 40 years. | 

We have dwelt the longer upon this head, be- 


cauſe moſt of thoſe who think this nation has, for 


ſome time, carried -on a deſtructive Trade, and 
who from thence argue for prohibitions, and 
againſt the exportation of bullion, have derived 


VE their notions from this Author, whoſe book con- 
= tains very many fine obſervations, and might be 
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ſeaſonable at the time it was written, when the 


ſtate was entering into pernicious meaſures; but 
it is evident, the gentleman's zeal againſt France, 


and his care of the public good, did give him a 


more melancholy idea of our affairs than he had 
reaſon to entertain, 

It is ſtrange, Xenophon, ſo long ago, ſhould ſee 
that exportation of bullion, in the way of Traffic, 
could not be prejudicial to a country; and yet 
that we, who are a trading nation, ſhould ſtartle 
at it, to whom experience ſhould have given better 
lights. His words are *, And whereas in other 


trading cities merchants are forced to barter 


one commodity for another, in regard their coin 


is not current abroad; we abound not only in 
manufactures and products of our own growth, 
ſufficient to anſwer the demands of all foreign 
traders; but in cafe they refuſed to export goods 
in return for their own, they may trade with us 
to advantage, by receiving ſilver in exchange 
tor them, which tranſported to any other market, 


would paſs for more than they took it for at 
Athens.” 


= EOS f Ts 


Vol. I. Part I. Diſcourſe on the Revenues of the State of 
Athens, p. 313» 


This 
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This wiſe ftateſman, long verſed in affairs, merci 
(being 80 years old when this Diſcourſe was writ. trainee 
ten) not only ſaw that bullion, but that coined chat 
money might be exported with ſafety, when a have 
gaintul return did ariſe from the commodity pur. them. 
chaſed. | 2 
But here it may be objected, That Athens had quit 
ſilver mines, and that bullion was the native pro. WW near 
duct of the place, and therefore might be bartered WW that 
like any other commodity, without damage to the 
ublic. 4 
To which we anfwer, That nations which have 
a way of bringing in bullion, to anſwer what 3 
carried out, are in this ſenſe upon the ſame foot 
with countries that have mines in their poſſeſſion, 
and that bullion becomes there a commodity like 
any other of its own product. 2 
Spain is poſſeſſed of the chief ſilver mines, and 
the exportation of it was, till laſt year, capital by 
the laws, and yet the country continues poor, but 
the reaſon of this is evident. 2 
The ſtrict prohibition to export the ſpecies ws 
an early bar to induſtry, and rendered their tre- 
ſure uſeleſs to the body of the people. If it had 
been there allowed a commodity, as in other places, 


8 


of courſe it muſt have put them upon methods of have 
turning it to more advantage; whereas, while of ti 
their hands have been bound up by their own com 
Jaws, their gold and ſilver brought from thence by BY I 


been gathered. If this miſtaken policy had no! BY V 
at firit diverted their thoughts from Trade, they 4 P- 3 
might have ſet up manufactures of their own, and WF © an 


then could not have been drained fo much by the © nic 

manufactures of other countries; Trade would + * wi 

have bred them up ſcamen, and produced great W " wi 
merchant 
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Fair, J merchant fleets, with which they might have ob- 
writ. ¶ tained the Eaſt-India Traffic; and by the help of 


- 2 


ined ¶ chat vaſt treaſure they were maſters of, they might 
en a have carried the whole commercial world before 
pur- . them. | 

The Spaniards are a people who will, the lateſt, 
had quit either a good or a bad council; and it was 
pro- near 200 years before they could be convinced 
tered that it was pernicious to them, to fetter up their 
> the gold and filver by laws and prohibitions, but at 
& Jaſt they have found it out; and yet a great many 
have among us ſeem deſirous of taking up the meaſures 
at ih which even Spain has laid aſide, as hurtful to the 
foot 8 public. 
Ton, This notion, that our bullion ſhould be kept at 
like home, runs through all Vir. P n's ſchemes of 

Trade, and it is the ground of all his rancour to 


_ 


and the Eaſt-India Traffic. 
al by BH Bur whoever looks carefully into the founda- 


tion of any trading country's wealth, will find it 
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bu 
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= chiefly to ariſe from this liberty of exporting gold 
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and ſilver; and it is this that has ſo enriched the 
trea- Hollanders and Venice, Leghorn, with the other 
- had trading towns of Italy. 
aces, But here it may be objected, that theſe places 
ds of have but ſmall territory, and little native product 
while of their own, ſo that buliion is almoſt tlie only 
own commodity they can deal in. 


To anſwer this objection, which is indeed ma- 
terial, we muſt look back into the original of 
Trade itſelf. 

We have laid down, Vol. I. Part II. Diſcourſe J. 


e by =. 
tions 


| not 


they F p- 348, That mankind ſubſiſted by their labour, 
and and from vhat the carth produced, till their corru 

7 the tions brought in fraud, avarice, and force: But 
ould when the ſtrong began to invade the weaker, and 
great ' when ſtrength was to be maintained by policy, 
chant they 
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they built cities, diſciplined men, and erected 
dominions ; and when great numbers were thus 
confined to a narrower. ſpace, their neceſſities 
could not be all anſwered by what was near 
them and at hand, ſo that they were compelled . 
to ſeek for remoter helps, and this gave rife ta 
what we call Trade, which at firſt was only per. 
mutation of commodities.? | 'Y 
This general ſtate of the matter is peradver. 
ture undeniable; to which we ſhall add, that a 
country, in the beginning of its eſtabliſhment, 
may ſubſiſt for ſome time, without foreign aids at 
all; and though it encreaſe in numbers, its wants, 
for a while, may be ſupplied from abroad by the 
vent of its own product; but if it grows yet more 
populous, a more extended Trade becomes neceſ. 
fary than can be had from what its ſoil pro- 
duces. 8 
For there is doubtleſs a proportion of people to 
the quantity of acres in a country, (reſpe& being 
had to the nature of the foil) beyond which the 
natural product of the country is not well able to 
maintain more. 

This proportion ſeems to have been in England 
about nine acres per head; in France ten; and in 
Holland eight acres per head. And to have been 
the ſtate of Holland 150 years ago ; of England 
about the year 1600; and of France about the lat- 
ter end of Richlieu's miniſtry : from which periods 
of time the neceſſity of Foreign Traffic ſeems to 
have been unavoidable in the three nations. 

And it may be farther concluded, that as either 
of the three countries become more populous, 
their Foreign Traffic muſt be proportionable in 
ſome meaſure to the ſuperabundance of people 
beyond that here taken notice of, reſpect * 
ha 
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had to the conveniency and natural advantages of 


111 


each nation for ſuch foreign Traffic. 

And as they ſhall yet further advance in num- 
bers of people, the neceſſity in ſome proportion 
muſt encreaſe of bartering, not only the commo- 


dities of their own country with foreign nations, 


but likewiſe thoſe of one foreign nation with 
another. 

There ſeems reaſon to think, that about the 
year 1688, there was a change made in theſe pro- 

rtions, as the inhabitants of each country en- 
creaſed ; and the numbers of people at that period 
of time conſidered in England, France, and Hol- 
land, that the account might run thus; and 
that each people might be ſuſtained from the rents 
of land, and from trade and labour, in the pro- 
portions ſet down in this ſcheme. 


The people of 
England, by 
a medium, 

The people of 
France, by a 
medium, 

The people of 
Holland, by 
a medium, 


At 7+ acres per head. 

At 65. 24. per acre. 

At 2/. 45s. 849. per head. 
At 9+ acres per head. 

At 55. per acre. 

At 21. 76. 64. per head. 
At 33 acres per head, 

At 105. per acre, 


At 1/7. 16s. 8 d. per head. 


The proportions here allotted are in no degree 
capable to ſuſtain the maſs of mankind together; 
for, upon a moderate computation, it is reckoned 
that, to ſuſtain the body of the people, one with 
another, in food and raiment, and other conve- 
niencies conſumed or ſpent, relerving lomething 
by way of encreaſe, there is 2 proportion neceſ- 
APs peradventure according to the following 
cheme ; 


From 
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Land, as the preceding articles ſhow, fall 
ſhort in each country of furniſhing this expence; 


from whence follows, that the remainder muſt 


come from induſtry and trade. 


It is true, as a people encreaſes in numbers, 
meliorating of land (a conſequence of ſuch en- 
creaſe) helps a little; but theſe improvements can 


by no manner of means keep pace with the na- 
tural encreaſe of people by procreation, which 
muſt happen in countries wiſely governed, and 
which are not interrupted in their progreſſive 
courſe by great wars, plagues, or famine. 


Improve- 
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Improvements upon land help a people to more 
native product for exportation; but all this will 
not ſuffice to maintain countries grown very 
pulous, eſpecially, if they are now and then obliged 
to foreign expence z upon which account the three 
nations here mentioned, have been naturally driven 
to encreaſe in Trade, as they have encreaſed in 
people. out 4 | | 
Ihe Low Countries were the firſt ſtreightened in 
territory, and ſo were the firſt compelled to ſeek 
for the reliefs that are to be had from an extended 
commerce. 

England encreaſed very much in inhabitants by 
the diſſolution of monaſteries, and by almoſt 100 
years peace which this kingdom enjoyed, from 
the death of Henry VII. to the laſt year of Queen 
Elizabeth; about which time we fell into another 
& ſort of Trade than our anceſtors had followed, 
Z whoſe ſmaller numbers were plentifully enough 
maintained by the vent of their own product. 

The people of France had been very much di- 
miniſhed by a civil war that laſted 40 years; and 
having a large extent of country thinly peopled, 

in reſpect of us and the Netherlands, Trade was 

not ſo ſoon neceſſary to that kingdom as to us and 
Holland. But when the French had that compli- 
fall ment of inhabitants which of courſe muſt put a 
nation upon new induſtry (and this might be 
nuſt about the year 1667), they began to follow thoſe 
2X ſchemes Richlieu had laid, and in earneſt to think 
ders, | : of Foreign Traffic, : 
en- England (conſidering the acceſſion we have had 
of ſtrangers) is very little diſpeopled by the laſt 
na · war; and our preſent numbers being near the 
hich RF ſame as they were about 1688, it is very probable 
and that in the enſuing age we ſhall encreaſe in the 
five like proportion as heretofore; and if lo, an en- 
do, I. I creale 
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creaſe of Trade, proportionable to our encreaſe 


* 
Y 
* 
Ke, 


of people, will be neceſſary to maintain this 


nation in the ſtrength and plenty we for many 
years enjoyed. To which may be added, (our 


ſituation and natural advantages conſidered) that, 


if our foreign buſineſs were enlarged to the ut. 
moſt extent it is capable of embracing, we ſhould 


thereby acquire ſuch wealth and power, as that, 


in the courſe of no long time, England with its 
proper forces might be able to deal with any nz 


tion whatſoever, 


= 
- 


The Hollanders have augmented in inhabitant 3 
ſince 1688, and their land being capable of 3 
little farther improvement, of conſequence thei 
induſtry will be yet more active than heretofore, 


to nouriſh ſo great a people penned up in a nar. 


row compaſs; ſo that as their numbers will daily FF 


encreaſe, they muſt every year enlarge their 
Trade. | 

As to France, the accounts are very different 
concerning its preſent number of people ; if they 
are fo decreaſed by perſecution of the Proteſtants, 
by the late dearth of corn, and the laſt war, a 
ſome affirm, there will lie no neceſſity upon them 
to enlarge their Foreign Commerce, the quan 
tity of acres being more than ſufficient for the 
remaining heads. Bur if, as others pretend, they 
are not theſe laſt nine years diminiſhed above a 
million, that is a breach which peace will ſoon re- 


pair; and if their numbers happen to encreaſe, 


they mult likewiſe augment their Trade abroad. 


We have given this view of theſe three nations, 


and what ſeems to have been their paſt and pte. 


ſent condition, to ſhew that there lies in a man- 


ner the ſame neceſſity upon great empires, 8 
upon ſingle cities and ſmall dominions, to - 
ten 
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tend and enlarge their Traffic, as they increaſe in 


people. 


England is capable of receiving all the benefits 


that Trade can bring to any country; we have a 


vaſt native product of our own to export; the 
rowth of our Plantations creates us buſineſs 


in all the European markets; the herring fiſh- 


ery is a new mine of treaſure, which we can 
open when we pleaſe; and our ports at home 


and in Ireland, enable us to carry on the bene- 


ficial commerce of buying goods in one place to 


ſell in another, with more ſafety than moſt nations. 


France needs only to depend upon its on pro- 


duct, if the Author of Britannia Languens be 
right in his accounts of that kingdom's expor- 


tations; for he ſays, © Beſides what the French 
receive from all the other regions of the world, 
that they draw from the northern countries only, 
p. 208. 


L. 
By their wines, _ — 2,500,000 
By their ſalt, — — — 1,000,000 
By their brandies, — _ 500,000 
* By their ſilks, ſtuffs, toys and 
* fkripperies, — — — 4,000,000 


— 


_— 


In all, 8,000,000 


—_ 


If this account be true (which we are far from 
allowing to have ever been their caſe) they may 
gather wealth ſufficient by the vent of their manu- 
factures and materials of their own growth, with- 
out entering upon thole methods of Traffic which 
England and the Netherlands have followed, and 
without cultivating Plantations or aiming at an 


Eaſt-India Trade, which notwitaltanding we ſee 


they have attempted; and this is an argument, 
Joined with what they have been able to export in 
12 the 
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the laſt war, iſt, That their exportations were 4 
never ſo large, as this gentleman and other Wri. 
ters have ſuggeſted ; and 2dly, That as their peo- 


* 


o * — 
* 9 
EC "7 
2 


ple have encreaſed, they have naturally fallen into 


the fame meaſures of enlarging their foreigg 
buſineſs, as are purſued by other countries under 


the like circumſtances ;' but it is probable, that 


7 * 


on 


neither the genius of the nation, their ſite nor- 


ports will allow them the ſame ſucceſs, in ſuch an 


attempt as has attended the Engliſh and Dutch, ; 


more ſkilful in trade and in ſea-matters. 


The Hollanders, as they have a narrow extent 


of territory, ſo their native product is very ſmall, 
And, as Sir Joſiah Child has obſferved*, 
* Though they thrive ſo exceedingly by Trade, 
% they will in probability never endamage this 
kingdom by the growth of their . Plantations; 
<« ſince in fact they have never much ſucceeded 
e by planting in America.” So that to nouriſh 


thoſe multitudes which will be ſtill encreaſing in 


their country, in all likelihood . they will proceed 
to encourage their manufactures for foreign expor- 
tation; they will endeavour ſtill ro be the chief 
arriers of the world, as they have been for many 
years; and they will ſtrengthen themſelves as 


much as poſſible in the Eaſt-Indies, by ſending | 


colonies thither, and by fortifying towns and 
caſtles upon the ſea-coaſt, to ſecure that com- 


merce which will be a perpetual ſpring of com- 


modities, wherewith they may deal with the 


European nations, and keep up their moſt gain- 


tul trade, of buying in one place to fell in an- 
other; by which they not only get largely by 
freight and breed ſeamen, but have a full em- 
ployment for their people. 


Sir J. C. Diſcourſe of Trade, p. 196, 
Theſe 


2 


Ix 
2 
* 5 
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Theſe heads have been the longer dwelt upon, 
only to expoſe their weak and narrow notions, 
who would run all the treaſure procured by trade, 
into the mint; from whence all above juſt what is 
neceſſary, will of courſe, and according to late 

ractice, be carried into the uſurer's cheſt, where 
it is uſeleſs; whereas, if what is more than neceſ- 
ſary for the kingdom's uſe remains in bullion, it 
might be a productive ſtock abroad; for as mo- 
ney that circulates at home, begets money to pri- 


vate men, ſo bullion circulating abroad, begets 


bullion to a country. 

By what has been here advanced, we hope to 
have made it apparent, that there may and does 
lie the ſame neceſſity upon greater empires to en- 


large their foreign buſineſs, as upon ſmaller ſtates 


and dominions; and that it imports England as 
well as Amſterdam, Venice, Leghorn, and the 
other trading cities of the world, not to fetter up 
Its treaſure by laws and prohibitions, but rather 
give it a free courſe, in order to get more. 

And we thought it needfui to endeavour at 
the clearing this point, before we come more 
cloſely to handle the Eaſt-India Trade, againſt 
which carrying out the ſpecies of gold and ſilver 
has been always a principal objection. 

And upon the ſame account we believed it 
proper to try, whether the balance of trade might 
not be ſet in a truer light than Mr, Pollexfen has 
put it; and if he has groſsly erred in its general 
poſture, he may as well be miſtaken 1n a parti- 
cular inſtance ; eſpecially when he aſſerts, that 
England, for a long time, did loſe 400,000 l. per 
ann, by the Eaſt-India Trafic. 

We have not anſwered his ſtrange notions upon 
Trade, paragraph by paragraph, as thinking it 
not right, and a tedious way of arguing; but 

13 have 
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have rather choſe all along to ſet up a different 
ſtructure, and to propole another hypotheſis, 
humbly ſubmitting to the public, whether of us 
proceeds upon grounds moſt fair and probable, 
Whatever errors the Writer of theſe papers has 
or may be guilty of, he will moſt willingly re- 
tract upon better information, and hopes his op- 
poſite will deal as candidly ; for in points ſo dark 
and difficult, ſounder heads than either of us are 
maſters of, may very well be miſtaken. 

But by the way we mult here take notice, that 
the treaty of commerce here mentioned, con- 
cluded at Ryſwick the 2oth of September 1697, 
between France and Holland, ſcems only to be a 
preliminary, which is to be followed by ſome 
other treaty; however, the XII. article ſeems to 
give it force, or at leaſt to put the Hollanders in 
a good condition, though nothing ſhould be 
done hereafter. I he words of the article are: 
& A new tarrif ſhall be made on both ſides, ac- 
*« cording to mutual agreement, within three 
« months; in the mean time, the tarrif of the 
“ year 1657 ſhall be proviſionally executed; and 
ein caſe a new tarrif be not agreed upon with- 
“e in the ſaid term of time, the tarrif of the year 
1664 ſhall be in force hereafter.” And the 
Engliſh nation needs deſire no more, than that 
our Trade with France, in all circumſtances, ſhould 
be upon the ſame foot, as it was in that year. 
But now it is time more cloſely to take in hand 
our preſent argument. 

This tract may perhaps be read by ſome, whoſe 
curioſity may not lead them to peruſe the fore- 
going Diſcourſe ; upon which ſcore, or to help 
tae reader's memory, there ſhall be again in- 
ſerted, what (upon the belt lights we can pro- 
cure) we conceive might be the general ſtate of 

7 | Trade 
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rade about 1688, to make up the two millions 


Fational profit thence ariſing. 


: | J. per ann. 
That the Plantation Trade might 
bring in — 600,000 
That the Eaſt-India Trade might 
bring in — 500,000 
That the European, African, and 
* Levant Trades, by our own pro- 
duct, might bring in 600,000 
Ditto, by re-exports of Plantation 
: 8, — 120, ooo 
Ditto, by re- exports of Eaſt-India 
J goods, — — ej. 1800 © 
In all, 2,000,000 


́— Q_— 
—_ 


— 


And we ſhall here repeat what we ſaid in the 
preceding Diſcourſe : © That upon a better view 


* of the Eaſt-India Trade, than we were able to 


* make when the Eſſay was written, we find that 
e the exports to India in bullion and wares might 
* be about 500,000 J. per ann. of which the returns 
might be about 1,800,000/. whereof there might 
ebe conſumed at home to the value of 1, 300, oool. 


ehen it comes into the ſecond, third, or fourth 


* A 


„hand, as ſhall be explained hereafter; and re- 


* exported to Europe at leaſt 500,000/7. which 


4 go, oo. may be ſtated as the clear gain by 
that Trade; and the ſaid :00,000/. exported 
to Europe, producing 680,000/7. leaves a gain 
of 180,000. to the Trade of Europe.” 

$ Our meaning in this account is as follows: 


coſt does not return quite 
I 4 tour- 
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fourfold, as we had laid down before, following 
the generality of Writers upon this ſubject, bu 
may bring back in commodities to the value of * 
about 1,800,000/. not at the Eaſt-India fales, 2 
Mr. Pollexfen miſunderſtands us, but when they 


120 


come into the ſecond, third, or fourth hand. 


the worth of 500,000. per ann. was bought up 


here for foreign conſumption ; the returns of 


profit to ex] 


which might be 680, ooo. per ann. which 
of 180, oo0 l. (though ariſing truly from the In. 


dies) yer we think, in a general balance, ſhould be 4 
more juſtly placed to the account of Europe; 


and that 1,300,000/, might be conſumed at! 
home. | 
In this computation, the article moſt liable to 
exception is the 180,000 J. profit made by re- ex. 

rts of Eaſt India goods; however, it holds good, 


if much the greateſt part was carried out by our 


own merchants; but if the greateſt part was | 
bought up here on the account of foreigners, | 
without any return but money or bills, then the 
article of 180,000 J. leſſens proportionably; but 


——— —— 


—— ä — 


23 


conſidering the expence of other foreign commo-- 
dities, which Eait-India goods fave to England in 
the main, our computation will peradventure be 


found right. 


But here Mr. Pollexfen will object, if 500,0001. | 1 
per ann, be exported, and that this brings back 


but 680, ooo. the gain can properly be but 
180, oo. per ann. 


To which we anſwer, That in arguing upon | 
theſe matters, the whole chain of things and | 


univerial poſture of affairs mult be conſidered. 


When we ſay this Traffic is the cauſe of 


630,000. profit to England, it is not pretended 
that for 300, oO J. in bullion carried out, there 
comes 


* 
4 


” 
3 
ps 
7 
1 


comes 
1,180 
680, o 


the ſ⸗ 


the p 
T has b 


That by a medium of ſeveral years, at leaſt u this ci 


dom's 
680,0 
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comes regularly back every year from abroad 
1,180,000/. and that ſo there is added every year 


=X 680,000 J. in bullion to the nation. However, if 
the ſame thing be done another way, and if in 


the progreſs and whole circuit of Trade, there 


| has been through the means and by the help of 
this commerce, either ſaved or added to the king- 


dom's general ſtock every year, to the value of 


"X 630,000 J. our propoſition is well founded. But 


to explain this we muſt look of each ſide us, and 


ga little backward. 


Mr. Fortrey has computed our con- 
# ſumption of wrought filks from 
France, only to amount to 600,000/. 
per ann. but ſuppoſe our imports 
of that commodity trom all Europe, 
do not exceed 400,000/. per ann. 
which may be nearer the truth. 
Now all experienced merchants 
agree, that Eaſt-India goods have 
lowered the price at leaſt 25 per 
cent. of all filks from France, 
Italy and Holland; and if ſo, there is 
ſaved to England upon that article, 
per ann. — — — 
Mr. Fortrey has computed our con— 
ſumption of linen from France only 
at 400,000/, per ann. and we im- 
pe linen from ſeveral other places, 
ut ſuppoſe our whole import of 
this commodity does not exceed 
400,000/. per ann. which may like- 
wiſe be a truer eſtimate. Expe- 
rienced merchants agree that cal- 
licoes have lowered the price of 
linen throughout all Europe at leaſt 


A 


J. 


loo, ooo 
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25 per cent. and if ſo, there is 


As to what may be conſumed at home, 
amounting to 1,300,000/. in the 
ſecond, third, and fourth hands, 
who all have their proportion of 

ains out of what was ſold at the 
ales, for may be 500,000/, We 
ſay, all reaſonable men muſt agree 
that commodities riling to ſuch a 
ſum, did purely, in their expence 
upon European goods of the like 
uſe and nature, and partly by 
enabling them to export more of 
their own product, in the room of 
which, theſe goods are conſumed, 
f ſave or get to the nation — 300, ooo 


This, with ſubmiſſion to better judgments, 
we take to be the general ſtate of the caſe; and 
if ſo, the account will run thus, 


Bought at the ſales for foreign con- 7. per ann, 
ſumption — _ 500,000 
The returns of which might add to 


the European balance 180,000 
Saved by lowering 25 per cent. in the 

price of foreign ſilks — I00,000 
Saved by lowering 25 per cent. in the 

price of foreign linens — 100,000 


Saved in expence of foreign goods 
of the like nature, in the room of 
which Eaſt-India goods are uſed 200,000 
Saved in the conſumption of our home 
materials which theſe goods ſup- 
ply, and whereby our exportation 
is enlarged — — — 100,000 


— _uw—_— 


— 


In all, 1, 180, ooo 
Out 


ſaved to England on that article loo, ooo 


and cor 


foreign | 
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9 Brought forward, 1, 180, ooo 
Dut of which deduct for bullion and 
commodities exported — 500, ooo 
And there remains, 680, ooo 


Which ſum of 680, ooo. we humbly conceive 


4 e Eaſt-India Traffic did yearly either add to 


e ſtock of England, or hinder us from loſing, 


*Fhich is one and the ſame thing, when the gene- 
fal balance of Trade comes to be computed. 
and upon theſe grounds we went in the Eſſa 


ppon this ſubject, in the main of which the 
riter finds himſelf confirmed by every freſh en- 


4 viry, though he has now modelled his ſcheme 


pomewhat in a more particular manner, as he has 


procured better information. 


All the accounts he has been able to obtain 
igree in the chief article, viz, That there was 
300, 00. value of Eaſt-India commodities ex- 
orted for conſumption abroad, when the Trade 


ZDouriſhed. As to the other inferences and de- 


guctions, it is hoped they will appear well 
unded to ſuch as look into the nature of things, 


and contemplate the univerſal poſture of our 


foreign buſineſs. 
The ſyſtem here offered to the public is thus: 


T hat unleſs there had been an addition, for ſome 
ime, to the ſtock of England of about two mil- 
ſions per ann. the nation muſt have ſunk under 


the expences of the laſt war; that two millions 


could not be gained from the vent of our own 
product; that the growth of our ilantarions could 
Field bur ſuch a proportion of this ſum; that the 


emainder may be reaſonably concluded to have 


proceeded from our Traffic to the Indies; that 
be bulk of our exports and imports together, 


which 


* 
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which, in one word, may be called Trad; I 


amounted to about ten millions per ann: that th 
national profit from thence ariſing might be 2 
per cent. though the gains of particular me: 
chants were not probably above 10 per cent. 


And it is hoped we are right in the repartitic} 
now offered, and in the reſpective allotment | 


for what England gets from America, from th 


Eaſt-Indies, and from its European Trafic; 
which laſt article our preſent ſcheme make 
amount to 100,000 /. per ann. more than the for. 


mer; which alteration we made upon having bet. 


ter conſidered the balance with France thaf | 


formerly. And though objections may be mad 
to ſome particulars of our hypotheſis, ſuch as en 
quire nicely into the matter will peradventut 
find, that in the whole we come very near the truth 
(which is all we pretend to) and that there is n 
material error in the ſubſtantial part of thet 
computations. 


And in relation to our preſent ſubject: If fa 


the 500,c00 /. carried to the Indies in goods and 
in bullion, England partly faves abroad, and 


partly draws from other countries ſo much; auf 
if the goods brought from thence ſave the er 


pence of fo much in the conſumption of our on 
product, and thereby enlarge our exportation, 
all this may very well be accounted nation! 
gain. 
abroad would have been 25 per cent. dearer: i 
for near a fourth part of the value, goods fron 


the Indies were had, that antwered all the ule 
vanities which we ſhould have otherwiſe fetchelÞ 


from the European markets at the par; if con- 
modities bought in India cheap, anſwered the ut 


of richer materials here at home, which thereb 
Ve : 
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If but for theſe commodities, filks and linen! 
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"ra Nu might export, then this Trade did by ſo much 
it te help every where to rectify the balance. And the 
be u Itrite ſaying, * That a penny ſaved is a penny 
got,“ holds full as well in national concerns as 


mer. 8 

&n domeſtic buſineſs, | 
tit We conceive the general ſtate of the caſe to be 
ent; thus, That when the Trade flouriſhed, there might 
m te be exported in bullion and in goods, to the value 
affe: df about 500,000 /. per ann. that this yielded at 
nakel Ithe firſt hand, and in the ſales, about a million; 


e fol That 500,000 J. per ann. was bought for foreign, 
; bei] and 500,000 J. for our home conſumption; that out 
thak of the million is to be deducted the company's 
mac ſexpences abroad and at home, which are at leaft 
1s en. ho, ooo. per ann. There is likewiſe to be de- 
tun! Nucted for loſſes at fea a very large ſum, when 
truul Freckoned by a medium of any number of years; 
is u there is alſo to be deducted for freight and for 
thee the king's cuſtoms; and all this together may re- 
duce the gain made abſtractedly by the company, 
If fy do a ſum not at all invidious. That the 500,0007. 
8 and Wold for home-conſumption, when it comes into 
i he ſecond hand, viz. the firſt buyer at the ſale, 
and the third and fourth hands, who are the re— 
e er tailers and improvers, viz. painters, ſtainers, 
r om] Printers, embroiderers, flouriſhers, raiſers and 
ation, ſtitchers, and ſo to the laſt conſumer, may come 
tion to about 1, 300, ooo. which is a profit to the 
nation, though not ſtrictly a national profit. 


* 


» 


= 


ine That there was 500,000 /. per ann. exported 
er: hene year with another for foreign conſumption, 
s fronl when the Trade flouriſhed, we have the autho- 


le of ity of moſt who have either thought or writ 


-rchol vpon this matter. Sir William Petty, (Pol. Arith. 
com-. 84.) values the ſaltpetre, pepper, callicoes, 
he ue amonds, drugs and ſilks, brought out of the 


4 


herebealt-Iadies above what was ſpent in Englind, at 
k 80,0007. 
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: 800,000/7. per ann. And the Writer of wel 


papers has in his hands a general eſtimate of t 


Trade of England, made the 14th January 16 


by a very nice computer, in a conſidera 


ſtation in the cuſtoms, who values the forme 


_ exports of Eaſt-India goods at 500,000/. per an ; 


by a medium. 

Having endeavoured to ſet the balance | 
Trade in a truer light, and that to export bull 
is not ſo fatal as ſome imagine; and having ma 
it appear that there lies a neceſſity upon great er 


ires, as well as upon ſmaller dominions, to of 


tend their Traffic; and having ſhewn how mu 
our commerce to the Indies did probably cont 


bute to rectify this balance, and upon the wht Tt 
to put it of our ſide; we ſhall now proceed comp 
examine what methods, in all likelihood, imm 
moſt certainly tend to enlarge the Trade, uf T0 
preſerve it to this kindom. I ſible | 

Whenever the Eaſt-India Trade comes to reſtra 
ſeriouſly conſidered, two points perhaps will they: 
pear very evident to ſuch as employ their thougt Fadvan 
upon matters of this nature. But 

iſt, That it muſt have at home a conſtitui regule 
not defective, but ſound and wiſcly ordered, ſo large 
ſuch a one as may invite the people to vent by ad 
largely in it; for if but a few embark ther will b 
and that fearfully and with a ſparing hand, of that i 
nations with a greater ſtock will force it tothe E 
another courle, and bring it into their chan Iclude 
and a Trade once loſt is hardly by any ſkill to fairly 
recovered. | matter 

2dly, Its conſtitution muſt be ſuch as to 4 may b 
able co protect itſelf abroad; for two adventuſ Punctu 
in a foreign country will deal upon very uneq A The 
terms, Where one is ſtrong enough to conf ax 


. 


= 
7 
* 
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juſtice from the natives, and where the other can 


only beg or buy It. 125 

1694 The queſtion therefore will be, which form or 
crib conſtitution will beſt anſwer theſe ends? And 
form which way the Trade will be moſt enlarged, and 
er n beſt preſerved and protected, either by laying it 

open to the whole people under a regulated com- 

ice J pany, or by managing it with a joint ſtock, as 
bull they have done for many years in England and 
J mad Holland ? 
cat en They who are for a regulated company, deſire 
toe that the whole people ſhould have liberty to deal 
mul to thoſe parts, only under ſuch rules and reſtrictions 
con} as the law ſhall eſtabliſh. 
e wih They who are for a joint ſtock, mean that a 
ceed company ſhould be fixed, with certain powers and 
d, 1 4 immunities, excluſive of all others. 
le. 1 To cſtabliſh a regulated company will be plau- 

able and popular; for men do not love to be 
s to {reſtrained from the exerciſe of any power, though 
will z they are certain never to make uſe of it with any 
hougt advantage to themſelves. 

But there ſeems good reaſon to fear, that a 
iſtitunl regulated company will not invite into the Trade 
red, if lo large a ſum of money, as may be brought in 
ven by adventurers in a joint ſtock; that ſuch a form 

then! will be inconſiſtent with the nature of this Traffic, 
id, of that it will ſo weaken us in the Indies, as that 
ttoul the Hollanders in a convenient ſeaſon may ex- 
Chan clude us from thoſe countries. Theſe points, 
51] co fairly handled and impartially ſtated, will ſet the 
matter in a true light, and ſhew what meaſures 
gk 5 A be taken, with molt ſafety, in this preſent 
uu uncture. 
5 k There is no doubt to be made, but if a regu- 
4 ated company were eſtabliſhed, as is propoſed, 
jul Phe firſt three or four years very large adventures 
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would be made, and many ſhips might perhay . 
be ſent thither; for it is our nature to run eagerifh 
into new things: But when all theſe buyers x 
ſort to-the market abroad, we muſt expect th dom 

rice of goods will riſe in ſome proportion; au ©8< 
where each dealer has a private intereſt of his ow raiſe 
to follow, we have reaſon to believe they vil 
bid one upon the other, as they are guided by ty nel 


hopes of profit. muſt 
From whence muſt follow, that when theſe a made 
venturers return with their goods to the Europen Man 
markets, they muſt be underſold by the Dutch If 
who ſhall have bought at a more eaſy and a be bring 
ter governed rate; for in the Indies the Pud will 
can have the price enhanced upon them bur bi by 6 
us, we by them, and by one another, ſo th Voint 
they ſhall deal only at a ſingle, and we at VE 
double diſadvantage. to li 
It is true, that the multitude of traders mi Pleaſi 
make the India goods, for ſome time, cheape An ed 
here at home; but our own conſumption beg , Fei 
probably but about a half of what we bring fro India 
thence, and the largeſt national profit ariſing fron mercl 
what we fell abroad, and not from what we con <a 


ſume at home, we are to put the Trade in ſuch i N 
poſture, that we may be able to ſupply ou 
neighbours, and to fell cheap in foreign marken 
If, by diſagreement among the merchants, t 
goods ſhall become dear to the firſt buyer, or 
loſſes ſhould happen at ſea by ſtorms or from as : 
enemy; or ſuppoſe that by a proſperous Trade elf; 
a great glut of theſe goods ſhould be imported conſid 


into England, in any of theſe caſes, if the fit] 


adventurers ſhould be diſappointed of the gall The 
which they promiſed to themiclves, it will bring of his 
diſreputation upon the Traffic, and diſcourag eme 
others from engaging in it. eh 

any in 


Vol. 
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It is not a great ſum, employed two or three 
years in this Trade, muſt preſerve it to the king- 


dom; nor can the nation in general reap advan- 


tage by the fortunes which a few merchants may 


: raiſe to themſelves by ſkill and good conduct. 


But it 18 a large treaſure running in this chan- 
nel with a conſtant and continued courſe, that 


T muſt enrich England, and not a few ventures 


made by ſtarts at random, and in an unſettled 


manner. 


| bring 


If the public can have aſſurance, ſuch as will 
conviction at firſt ſight, that 1, 300, oo0l. 


will be employed as much to the nation's profit 


© by a regulated company, as it may be under a 
joint ſtock, and this for a long tract of time with- 


out interruption, the parliament will have reaſon 


_ - 
. Het is tb Ss Lad 
r Beat 


to liſten to thoſe who deſire it, becauſe it will be 
ßpleaſing to the people, that all ſhould Le upon 


an equal foot in a gainful Traffic. 
Perhaps, under fuch a ſettlement of the Eaſt- 


India Trade, men would venture largely, and our 


merchants might agree abroad, and not be diſ- 


couraged at home by loſſes; but all this is only 


pheſumption, and no one can well affirm, that this 


is ſure to happen; nor can a wiſe government 
upon ſuch reaſonings grounded, may be upon in- 


tereſt, take any meaſure, or form any reſolution. 
But there are g objections to ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment, arg from the nature of the Trade 
itſelf; which Will appear plainly to ſuch as have 
conſidered the manners of the people, and form 


of government in thoſe ealtern countries. 


The Mogul generally refides in the inmoſt part 
of his empire, worſhipped, and now, in an ex- 
treme old age, rarely ſeen by his own ſubjects ; 


much leſs can ſtrangers have accels to him, upon 


any injury or oppreſſion. 
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The diſtant provinces (chiefly the ſea-coaiifi 
where our dealings he) are ruled with abſolu whic 
command, by Kajas and Nabobs, who are gene emp 
rally his ſons or near kinſmen ; the native weak T 
of the place is ſuch, that the prince need n preſe 
court Foreign Trade, which muſt court him; and iſlanc 
this makes his governors rapacious and inſolent, | coun 
The common pe ple are heathens, and retanY place 
much ot the ancient virtue and morality ; but tit is: 
chief miniſters of ſtate, and the lic utenants d ſwer 
the empire, are Mahometane, and ſeaſoned vii Dutc 
all the fraud, pride and avarice of the Europea dity, 
nations. | and 
The greatneſs of the monarchy is ſuch, and f woul« 
flattered by the ſubjects, that no prince can make herrir 
any alliance there, upon equal terms, nor hau have 
his embaſſadors treated with due reſpect amony by ha 
them. = 
1 heſe conſiderations have obliged all nation draſſa 
that trade thither, to take in places of ſtrengi l 
either by force or agreement ; for whatever prise ot Cc 
deals with a nation fo remote, that war cannot be Bomb 


made in caſe of injury, muſt either have hoſtage an in 
from thence, or cautionary towns put into hit cuſtor 
hands, for the ſecurity. of his people; and ſut in the 
we may reckon thoſe forts and caſtles, which wi Th 
now poſſeſs in the Indics; nor in all likelihood, regula 
can England carry on this Trade, without ſuci|M of ſtr: 
pledges for our ſafety. . lf 
And they do not only ſerve for protection holds, 
againſt the natives, but are the magazines i. y comp: 
which our factors lay up ſuch commodities a £ raiſed 
they buy at convenient ſeaſons, and there we have £ turers 
our naval ſtores, and under them we can retire i N turer | 
caſe of danger from any European enemy; and detern 
in them chiefly we muſt place our hopes, upon ; ventur 
any revolution or civil war that may happen, and Ported 
which fFrſt c 


2 


Trade! 


> eel ca Hop 
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ſoluß which is expected after the death of the preſent 
gene. emperor. N 
veau The Pepper Trade now remaining to us, is 
d nol preſerved by fortifications we have ere&cd in the 
; and and of Sumatra, and in the queen of Attinga's 
nt. country on the coaſt of Malabar, in both which 
retau places the Dutch have likewiſe forts and colonies ; 
ut th: it is true, the Pepper Trade does in no wiſe an- 
its awer the expence ; bur if we ſhould quit it, the 
| with Dutch will have the ſole vending of that commo- 
opeaſ T dity, and may put what price they pleaſe upon it; 
and the monopoly of a thing ſo much in uſe, 
and would be much more g:inful to them, than their 
mak herring fiſhery ; for we ſce to what a price they 
hay have raiſed nutmegs, cinnamon, mace and cloves, 
moni by having ſole poſſeſſion of the ſpice iſlands. 
= We have Fort St. George and the city of Ma- 
atiom draſſapatan, which gives us the command over 
enotiſ 100,000 people, and Fort t. David's on the coaſt 
prince of Coromandel; we have likewiſe the iſland of 
not be! Bombay, near Surat; all which places create us 
ſtage an intereſt in the country, and by them we raite 


to hu cuſtoms and duties upon the Indians, amounting 


_— 
1 
: 


ſuth in the whole to near 40,000 J. per ann. 

ch wits The queſtion therefore will be, in caſe of a 
hood, regulated Trade, whether theſe forts and places 
t ſuch of ſtrength ſhall be preſerved or lighted ? 


If it be not thought convenient to quit ſuch 
holds, who muſt purchaſe them of the preſent 
company upon their diffolution ? Will a ſtock be 
raiſed to that purpoſe, among the new adven— 
turers ? And in what proportion ſhall each adven- 
tire in turer be rated towards it? And who ſhall rate and 
and determine theſe proportions ? Shall thy firit ad- 
upon venturers do it by a pound-rate upon their ex- 
1, and Ported goods, and reimburſe themicives for their 
which rst coſt, by a pound-rate upon ſucceeding 

Traders? In what proportion ſhall each adven- 
K 2 turer 
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turer pay towards the maintaining theſe garri. J | 
ſons? And where ſhall they be rated in England and it 


* 


* 
« 
< 
"3 


or in India? | A 
Muſt each ſhip have a particular factor? Or; 
rant that one may execute many commiſſions, 

with what honeſty will they be performed in {6 

remote a country ? 3 


Suppoſe our ſhips ſhould continue to make . 
depredations upon the Indian coaſts, and ſeize and 
their junks or trading veſſels, as Every the pirate BY three 
and others have done: Can looſe adventures, I 
without diſcipline, power or command, in the gich 
country, hinder or puniſh ſuch a fact? And will Alep 
not all goods indifferently be ſcized for reparation factor 


of ſuch an injury? over 
Some will pretend to anſwer theſe objections, the f 
by affirming theſe forts and caſtles may be (lighted, ve p. 
and that, according to the model of the Turkey allian 
Company, this Trade may be governed and ma-. with 
naged by a treaty of commerce with the Mogul, court 
and by an embaſſador reſiding at his court. Bo 

Such a ſcheme or model might perhaps fave FT value 
expence, and be adviſable, if the caſes were at all- powe 
parallel, if the countries were no more diſtant one 
than the other, if the forms and conſtitutions of As 
government were alike in each place; and laſtly, hic! 
there may be peradventure no danger for us io of di 
quit our forts, if the Hollanders would be con- Ax 
tented to ſlight theirs. 2 wher 


The Turks, though accounted a barbarous merc 


people, are not ignorant of the ſtrength, power | betw 
and intereſt of the Chriſtian Princes, of which the | diſtat 
Indians as yet have but little knowledge. the c 

There are always at the Porte divers embaſl- Þ B. 
dors, who, in caſe of injury, are ready to mediate | there 
or reprelent, and to givz one another mutual help ferye 


and aſſiſtance, which can never happen at the 
Mogut's court. The Sultan and his Miniſters Þ 
5 K nOW 
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know that Chriſtian Princes can league together, 
arri. ¶ and in caſe of wrong or injury to their merchants, 
land revenge deer By incurſions into his land, or 
by capture of his ſhips; and they are ſenſible the 
Or imperial city itſelf is liable to be inſulted from the 
Ons, I ſea; all which the Mogul has no occaſion to ap- 
n ſo H prehend. : 33 
England apd Conſtantinople are not fo diſtant, 
nake put in cafe of oppreſſion complaints may be made, 
ſeize and redreſs had in a few months, which under 
irate three years cannot be diſpatched in India. 
rers, ] The Turkey Company deals principally but 
the with three cities, Conſtantinople, Smyrna and 
will BY Aleppo. The Eaſt-India merchants have ſeveral 
ation BY factories, ſome in countries whoſe Princes are 


ſovereign, but tributary to the Mogul, to which 
ions, the ſeveral Rajas are not much inferior: And if 
ited, we pretend to manage this Trade by virtue of an 
rkey alliance to be made, we muſt have diſtinct treaties 
 ma- BY with theſe Princes, and a Miniſter at all their 


dgul, FS courts. 
Bonds, pacts, and agreements, would be of no 
fave FF value among private men, but for that coercive 
at all power which the law has to compel both parties 
t one to performance. 
ns of BF As the laws are wont to decide thoſe diſputes 
altly, which happen between private perſons, ſo, in caſe 
us io of difference, war determines between Princes. 
com] As contracts would be vain and ineffectual 
2 where no law could be had, ſo a treaty of com- 
merce and alliances would be abſurd and fruitleſs 
between Princes, who, in caſe-of a breach, are ſo 
diſtant, that they cannot make war the one upon 
the other. 
But admit an alliance were made, and that 
there ſhould be in the Indians a diſpoſition to ob- 
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ſafe? And have we not ſtill reaſon to apprehend 
the Hollanders ? 


In the ſpice iſlands, where they have forts, and 


any fatal counſel we ſhouid be induced to flight 


than they have done in other places? Will they 
not quite exclude us alſo from thoſe parts, and | 


engroſs that commodity -wholly to themſelves? Þ 
25 | if an 
And a con monwealth, conſiſting chiefly of mer. 3 
chants, may perhaps think any thing juſt and 

| | | under 
J-wiul that will ſo much encreatc their power and 


Commons ealths do ſeldom forego any advantage: 


riches. 


it 1s true, we have not reaſon to apprehend | 
ſuch ulage from allirs who have been fo faithful 
to us; but circumſtances may alter, and wiſe go- 


vernments are to provide againſt the remoteſt ac- 
cidents. 


It we quit our places of ſtrength in India, is 
there not realon to think the French, Scots, Danes, 
Brandenburghers, or ſome other people, will take! 


poſſeſſion of them ? 

If our neighbours the Hollanders are willing to 
fight their forts, both nations will be indeed upon 
many other inconveniencies and dangers, may be 
Expected : 

J. When we have loſt our ſtrength, we hal! 
probably 1 ſe our intereſt, ſince power is the only 
thing that is looked upon and yalued in thoſe bar- 
baruvus countries; and they who want it, muſt be 
ſure to pay largely when they zſk for juſtice. 

II. Our merchan's will be caten out with Ce: 
murrage, when they ſhall have no magazines 5 

B+ DEA j "mM 


be 
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a more equal foot; but if not, theſe, among 
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we have none, they do not allow us to have any 
dealing. Our places of ſtrength give vs hitherto Ml F 
a ſhare with them in the Pepper Trade; but if by —4 
thoſe holds, will the Dutch give us better quarter 
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which they can ſafely ſtore Indian goods, to be 


1 againſt the arrival of their ſhips. 
and - bought 2 P 

n lcaſt between laving up commodities at proper 
0 BY afons, and buying them in a hurry juſt when the 


if by 
light 


"BY cores, upon any neceſſity we muſt purchaſe them 


1 of the Dutch at their own rates. 


ves? Þ 


III. There muſt be 10 per cent. difference at 


ſhips arrive. 
IV. If we have no magazines there for naval 


V. Upon any civil war or diſturbance in the 
country, we muſt be protected by the Dutch; or 
if any enemy, with whom we may be at war 


under their forts; in both which caſes our Trade 


vill be precarious. 


VI. If there ſhould be a breach between Eng- 


hful 1 land and Holland, which is not impoſſible to hap- 


00. = 
5 BE our effects, and to exclude us for ever from thoſe 


countries. 


pen hereafter, it will be in their power to ſcize 


VII. If no rupture ſhould happen, they may 
notwithſtanding embroil us with che Indians, ſtop 
our ſhips, interrupt our voyages, inſult us, ſpoil 


our markets, and ſcize our goods; and in any of 


theſe caſes we can have no redreſs, but to com— 


F plain, by tedious embaſite-, in Holland: All 
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which is inconſiſtent with the nature of a remote 
Traffic, and muſt make it in time be abandoned 
by the merchants. 

Several things look well in notion, which can- 
not be reduced to practice: We can ice the errors 
of any preſent conſtitution, and either mend them 
or let them go on, it they be not ſuch as may 
bring damage to the Public: But no human fore- 
fight can provide againſt, and reach all the mit- 
chiefs with which a new frame may be attended. 


K 4. The 
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The well- governing a people is what has moſt Mew n 


employed the thoughts of men, and yet no politic 
inſtirution was ever perfect: Upon which ſcore 
the wiſeſt 
the old 
obſerve thoſe methods in their proceedings which 
have been approved of by longeſt experience. 
England and Holland have hitherto managed 
the Eaſt-India Trade by way of a joint-ſtock, by 
which the wealth and ſtrength of many are guided 
by the care and wildom of a few, and ſo great a 
matter is governed by united councils, 
This form of management has been for a long 
time ſucceſsful to both nations; and though per: 
haps defective in many parts, it ſeems notwith- 


ſtanding liable to fewer objections than any ſcheme 


that can be readily propoſed. 

New ſchemes of governing any matter are al. 
ways to be ſuſpected, nor can it be ſafe to un- 
hinge a ſettled Trade; belides, ſuch as claim an 
intereſt in this Traffic, under the preſent conſti- 
tution, have a great deal of equity in their caſe: 
Their great loſſes delerve pity, and did not pro- 
ceed from any fault of theirs, and without ſuch 
loſſes their ſtock had been double its preſent va- 
Jue; they are in poſſeſſion of a charter (framed 
according to moſt of the regulations preſcribed by 
Parhament) which they have not fo 
virtue of this grant, and as it were under protec- 
tion of a vote of the Houſe of Commons, ſome 
hundreds of new adventurers are come into the 
old ſtock, and a great ſum of money was railed, 
which as yet has brought no return of profit: 
They have an unctuubred right to the forts and 

laces of ſtrength abroad, they are in the track of 
the buſineſs: The faults and errors. in their con- 
duct or conſtitution may be ſooner mended, than a 
new 


rfeited; by 
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noſt new model can be framed: And _— a change 
It) in this matter is reradventure not ſeaſonable, un- 
ieſs we were in tuch a certain condition of ſtrength 
as to ſtruggle with all the miſchiefs and dangers 
Fic may occalion. 
XZ For if a regulated company ſhould not fall rea- 
dily into their geers; if the want of ſpecies and 
dcadneſs of credit cauſe but few ſhips to be fitted 
out; if any diſputes ſhould ariſe concerning the 
price or poſſeſſion of the forts abroad ; if there- 
vpon any quarrels ſhould happen in India; if, for 
want of ſkill and experience, there ſhould be a 
ong general miſgovernment in this affair, under a new 
per- conſtitution, which is very probable; our neigh- 
1th- FSbours, who have a quick eye upon our errors, and 
eme lie ready to take all advantages, may, during any 
of the forementioned diſorders, engroſs the whole 
 2- FFTrade, and exclude England from the Indies. 


— 
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un- Upon the whole matter, it does ſeem evident 
an enough, that this Trade cannot be preſerved by 
nſti- an alliance and treaty of commerce with the In- 
ale: dians; that forts and places of ſtrength are eſ- 
pro- ſential to its preſervation and protection; that 
uch theſe forts cannot be conveniently held and main- 
va-tained by adventurers under a regulated com- 


ned By PT. that a regulated company may ſet the 


| by Trade ſo looſe at home and ſo weaken it abroad, 
by, [Fas to endanger its utter loſs; and, that to manage 
tec- it with a joint ſtock, ſeems moſt for the good 


= of this kingdom. | 

Ihe principal rivals in this fair miſtreſs are the 
Z Engliſh and Dutch; it is true, that by our cold- 
gneſs and neglect, we have well nigh loft her kind- 
2 neſs, which the Hollanders have gained by dih- | 
© gence and warmer application; the Scots, Danes, 
and Brandenburghers, are ſuiters at a diſtance ; 
and France ſtands by, ſubtle, inſinuating, and li- 
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beral, ready either to court or to force a fa: if and | 


vour. thorit 


All Trades have ſuch a mutual dependence, and 9 .Tt 
are ſo linked together, that the loſs of one will, of wo 
IF creat 


neceſſity, bring decay upon all the reſt. . 
The Eaſt-India Trade has extended and en. either 


larged our concerns and intereſt abroad, begot new n th 
traffics to us; and (as we have ſhown) this Com. good: 
merce, with the growth of the Weſt-India Plan. Heure 
tations, have principally contributed to put of Y what 
our ſide the general balance between us and other Hot 
countries; from whence follows, that we ſhall be broug 
confined to a very narrow compaſs, and muſt no e be 
more pretend to the dominion of the ſea, if by ill this ! 
conduct, in theſe two important branches, we cvil e 
ſhould be reduced to deal only in our native pro- An 
duct and home manufactures, row | 
A country that has no fortified towns, and but than 

few places of ſtrength, will be expoſed to frequent pony 
invaſions, unleſs it has a great ſtanding army on” 

5 


(which will be thought dangerous to liberty) or a 
great fleet at ſea; which, without infinite expence, N 
is never to be compaſſed but by the help of Trade, y 
So that there ſeems to lie a neceſſity upon us of 
cultivating and improving our Plantations, and of 
taking all right meaſures whereby the Eaſt-India 
Trade may be preſerved to England, 

But there will ariſe a queſtion, whether this is 
any way to be brought about, unleſs it can re- 
ceive more encouragement, and unleſs there be 
given to it ſome better exiſtence in the law. 

The preſent conſtitution of the new charter 
ſeems too narrow, and not ample and firm 
enough, and not to have powers ſufficient to 
ſupport the Trade upon an equal foot with our 
neighbours; nor probably will the people think it 


in a right condition, till they ſee it well n 
an 


vernm 
to be 
beginn 
produce 
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and become the care of the whole legiſlative au- 


1 Wthority. : : 3 
be Eaſt- India company had flouriſhed in this 
go kingdom upwards of 3o years, and went on en- 


crealing from time to time; but not long ſince, 
either becauſe their charter had its foundation only 


cin the regal power, and for that ſome or their 
new goods were thought to hinder the conſumption of 
5 our own manufactures; and becauſe it was ſeen 
a: what they really carried out, by thole who did 
. not enough conſider what bullion their effects 


be!? brought hither in return; and becauſe there might 
ve heretofore ſome ill government in their affairs, 


15 this Trade has lately been looked upon with an 
us cvil eye by many people. 


ne And few great things being able to bear a nar- 


Pro- | row ſearch, ſubſiſting more by fame and credit 
b than by any real {trength, their weak part was 
but preſently diſcerned, till at laſt the validity of their 


vent BY conſtitution and charter came to be called in queſ- 
res”! tion; upon which the interlopers preſuming, gave 
nem diſturbance both at home and in India. 
5 70 No ſooner had this happened, but men, ſuſ- 
A 5 pecting their condition, calied in from thence their 
3 of woney; their actions leſſened, and by that anger 
da and diſcountenance they found every where, the 
Company grew diſpirited and diſheartened, and 
. „had not the courage to enlarge their ſtock; and 
15 for want of ſtock they could not fend out ſuch a 
0 * 5 number of ſhips as were ncedful for their Trade, 
and neceſſary to form and compoſe ſuch a ſtrength 
as might enable them to return with ſafety to 
= England; by which the original deſign of the go- 
_ = } yernment, in making them a corporation, came 
our to be diſappointed; tor it was thought from the 


ak ir beginning, that nothing but a joint ſtock could 
:med produce ſuch a joint force, as might be able to 
5 preſeryve 
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_ preſerve the Traffic ſafe againſt 


enemies, in ſo long a voyage. 
And after many debates, their buſineſs was 


pirates or foreign 


- 
3. 
3 


* 

AX 
+, 
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tranſmitted to the regal authority, which was de. No 
fired by the Houſe of Commons to put it under n ou 
ſome regulation; but by the ſcope of theſe de. Wrinci 
bates, it did not appear to be their ſenſe (nor per. Whoſe 
haps could it be done by any ſingle part of the pullio 
conſtitution) that a charter ſhould be granted with veral 
ſuch ample authoritias as may be requiſite for ſup. Icitcur 
Pug ſo great a Trade, and which ought u it ha: 
ave many liberties and privileges, and ſome from 
ſounder exiſtence in the law, by being eſtabliſhed FFconce 
by act of Parliament, to invite to it ſuch e ſun Git a b. 
as will be wanting to carry on this Traffic with foot. 
laſting ſafety and certain advantage. [ An 
And this Traffic having turned a great propor-. but b 
tion of the 10 millions we were commonly eſteemed be ſu 
to have running in the ſtock of Trade, its having ence 
received ſo many ſhocks and diſorders both abroad power 
and at home, muſt certainly have wrought very | larger 
bad effects in our whole commerce, whole ſeveral be wc 
branches hang together, and depend ſo much the ceſſar: 
one upon the other; and in the decay of this par- Eaſt- 
ticular branch, perhaps may be found the realons , Mr 
for part of that overbalance which lay upon d nex 
during the late war. For to give only one in-“ Eat 
ſtance: If the five laſt ſhips that were taken had] taken 
come home ſafe, the goods with which they were] it is ! 
freighted, according to all eſtimation, would haveÞF and tl 
yielded 1, 200, ooo J. of which half would probably | natior 
have been exported, and by conſequence we thould | done, 
have had to pay juſt 600,000/7. leſs in other coun- “ ſpit 
tries; for the commerce of money, by exchange, “ hot 
goes in a circle; and a debt in Flanders may be Bur J. 
paid by commodities fold in Spain or Italy. And ceed 1 
if this Trade had proceeded in its uſual courſe, 3 
x 
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a ereat part of that money the war carried out, 
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I « Eaſt-Indies as we.” And though he be miſ- 


it is however agreed, that they carry leis thither, 
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might ſtill have remained within the kingdom. 
Now to bring what has been here ſaid to bear 

n our preſent argument, this Trade being one 

principal branch of our commerce, and importin 


Whoſe commodities to England, that either fetch 
pullion or hinder its going out; and being by ſe- 


Jveral accidents reduced to a low ebb and into bad 
ircumſtances, and the misfortunes under which 
Sit has for ſome time laboured, ſeeming to ariſe 
from a defect in its conſtitution ; it muſt certainly 
concern the united wiſdom of the nation to give 
Wit a better form, and to put it upon a more certain 


; foot. 


And if it cannot be well and ſafely managed 


opor- FFburt by a joint ſtock, and if this joint ſtock cannot 
emed] 
aving 
broad] 

ver 
vera! 
h the! 
s par- 
ealons 
on uf 
je in- 
n had} 
were 
| have! 
bably 
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be ſufficiently enlarged without ſome better exiſt- 


Fence in the law; and if, as is probable, more 
powers would invite in more ſtock, ſuppoſing a 
larger ſtock requiſite, it muſt follow, that it will 
be worth conſideration whether it may not be ne- 
ceſſary, and for the public good, to eſtabliſh the 


Eaſt-India Trade by a& of Parliament. 
Mr. Pollexfen ſays “, „That the Dutch yet 
c never ſent out th part ſo much bullion to the 


taken here, as in moſt other of his computations, 


and that they have managed the Trade with more 
national advantage than England has hitherto 
done, as he ſays, © By trading with their ſhips, 
* ſpices, and goods in thoſe parts, and bringing 
home what thus got for the European markets.“ 
But let him conſider, whether this does not pro- 
ceed from the nature of their conſtitution. 


England and Eaſt-Iudia inconſiſtent, &c. p. 37. 
| | The 
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The original ſtock of the Dutch was 600,000], 
ſterl. and this in 1602, and ſome Writers 1a\, it 
was made up near three millions ſterl. in 160. 


Their company was almoſt coëval with the tate * 
itſelf ; it was eſtabliſhed by the government, and 
has been all along one of the principal objects of 
its care; its members are compoſed of the beſt 
and ableſt heads of the country; they have been 
contented with little dividends, ſuffering the {MW 
growing profit to be laid out in ſuch improve. 
ments as might for ever ſecure the Trade to their 
nation: But this they were enabled to do from 
the ſtability and ſtrength of their original conſti. 
tution. Their having ſuch a firm exiſtence in the 


laws, encouraged them ſo to enlarge their ſtock, 


and to forego immediate gain, in proſpect of fi- : 


ture advantage; for they were all the while im- 


proving a ſure inheritance, and not laying out 


money to better a diſputable or a precarious title; 
their intereſt ſtands on as good a balis as the go- 
vernment itſelf: And upon this foundation they 
have expended ſo many millions to advance and 
perpetuate their intereſt in the indies, 

They have lent thither large colonies, ereCting 
ſtrong caſtles, and fortifying towns; ſo that they 
are become there another and a very potent people, 
under a good polity, with ſafe harbours, and in 
moſt places well defended againſt the natives: 
And it is by the ſtrength of this conſtitution, into 
which they were put from the beginning of their 
dealings thither, that their Company has been en- 
abled to carry on a twofold Trade, viz. from 
coaſt to coaſt in the country, and from India into 
Europe. 


But if they had not been betimes formed into a 
powerful body, they could never have kept pol- 


teffion cf the Spice-Iſlands, nor of thoſe places 
where 
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where pepper grows; upon which commodity 
their Coalt Trade depends, and whereby they are 


enabled to carry on the bulk of this Traffic with 
- leſs exportation of bullion, 
ate 


As the validity of their ſettlement did induce 
me firſt adventurers to embark largely in this bu- 
S 0! BY fineſs, ſo it has encouraged their ſucceſſors to pur- 

ſue meaſures and counſels that tend to a national 
advantage. But if their firſt eſtabliſhment had 
the been · unſound, precarious, litigated, ſubject to 

every popular fury, and always in danger to be 
overthrown, ſuch a tranſient and momentary con- 
ſtitution would have only looked upon the pre- 
ſent gain, without conſulting the common welfare 
of their country. 

How comes it to paſs that, ſince their original 
incorporation, the Dutch Eaſt-India Company 
have been contented with ſuch ſmall dividends ? 
Do not all men agree, that this proceeds from let— 
ting the profits of the ſtock go to improvement of 
their capital in the Indies? - It would exceed all 
belief, if we ſhould ſet down what they are re- 
ported to have laid out in fortifying Ceylon and 


2 
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. other places. So thrifty and wiſe a people would 
r never have done this without ſufficient reaſon, and 
they 


unleſs they had becn convinced it would turn at 
W laſt to ſome account. They prudently foreſaw 
from the beginning that a joint ſtock was neceſ- 
1 ſary; upon which account they incorporated into 
one conſtitution the Seven Chambers of the Seven 


des 


Tn 


TH 


their 8. Provinces, which before traded apart: They 
r er BF tound that the general Traffic would be rendered 
rom 


more national by a Coaft Trade, but that it could 
not be carried on without ſettling in the country, 
without a ſure footing there, nor unleſs they had 


5 


9 2 good harbours, and ſtrong places of abode and re- 
laces 


treat, by which, upon any emergency, they mig 
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be protected from the natives. 
To compaſs this, they have uſed all poſſible art, * 
and ſpared no expence. It is ſaid they maintained 32 


one perſon at Bantam for about 20 years, W] 
lived very high and kept a fine houſe, pretending _ ! 
to be there only for intelligence; but his true C f 
buſineſs was (as appeared afterwards) to watch 
good opportunity of ſeizing the place, which be Our 
did by bringing down the forces of Batavia to di.“ Pro 
poſſeſs the Engliſh, to affiſt the young Prince, J 
and put him in poſſeſſion of the kingdom: And vall 
it 15 credibly reported, they did ſomething like doc 
this at Macaſſer. * 
And lately a Raja, rebelling in Bengal, plum < © 
dered the whole country 8 8 the Bay, and had} ban 
ravaged the Engliſh Factory at Chuttanutte, and * 
taken all the Company's effects, had he not been 49 . 


ſtopped in his career by the Engliſh fortifications | 
The Hollanders took hold of this occaſion to for-Þ Iin Ei 


tify at Hughley, and have done it ſo effectuah effec 


that they declare for themſelves; and are fo ſtrong 
as not to apprehend any thing the Mogul or na 
tives can attempt againſt them. Hughley is: 
great town lying on the river Ganges, which, * 
their fortifications, the Dutch now command ; 
Chuttanutte lies on the ſame river, nearer the 
ſea; but though it could reſiſt a ſudden incurſion 
it is but a ſmall place, and the works not i 
ſtrength ſufficient to withſtand any formal ſiege op : . 
a great army. I 
They think no coſt too much in making e. 
ular fortifications wherever they can, thereby ro 
ſecure themſelves and their Trade: And by a 
warlike poſture they are in, they have it in tei 


power to interrupt the Trade of other Europeans. 
N 
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Having ſet forth by what meaſures and methods 


light che Hollanders have probably ſecured and carried 
on their Coaſt-Trade, which Mr. Pollexfen, with 
arts, good reaſon, ſays, © Has rendered the general 
por Traffic a more national advantage to them than 
ay * peradventure it has been to us, though (as we 


« have ſhown) England has been a large gainer 
& by it;“ we ſhall now go on to examine whether 


75 our affairs there are not to be put upon a foot as 
\ e profitable to this kingdom. 
0 If their ſucceſs has chiefly proceeded from the 
ae validity of their ſettlement; if thereupon their 
bur ſtock has been enlarged to the utmoſt the Trade 
> "BE will bear; if a ſound conſtitution has encouraged 
Jun. the adventurers not ſo much to reſpect immediate 
ba gain as future advantage; if it has invited and 
| : * enabled them to make ſuch expences as may ren- 
*. der them ſafe abroad, which has put them in a 
Deen capacity to carry on a Coaſt-Trade; why may 
* not the eſtabliſhment of an Eaſt- India Company 


in England, by act of Parliament, have the ſame 
dual effect; 
trong Mir. Dampier has ſhown, That it is not imprac- 
or de ticable for us to have Spice Iſlands as well as our 
4 7 neighbours, and to come in with them for a ſhare 
ch. BY in that rich commodity. 
But admit ſuch a deſign ſhould meet with great 
oppoſition and difficulties inſuperable, yet, con- 
a dering the vaſt extent of thoſe countries, and 
or 3 the different degrees of latitude they lie under, it 
ge af is no remote fancy at all to imagine, that we may 


mand. ; 
er the | 
urſion 


1 carry on a Coaſt-Trade, not the ſame, but almoſt 
sas profitable, by the ſingle help of our own ma- 


; os 
— nutaures, 

18 be uſe of our cloth obtains very much in 
een Ferſia; it is not impoſſible to find ways of giving 


ze zit vent in Tartary, Time and induſtry may open 
en Vor. II. 1 L. 4 Pos 


LY; 
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us a paſſage to Japan, which country being of 


large extent, very wealthy and full of people, and W 
lying far northward, might alone, as it is gene. nufac 
rally believed, take off great quantities of our [| becau 
Engliſh manufactures. e may get larger en. | are of 


trance into the Trades of Cochin-China and China, 
by factories at Tywan, Tonqueen, Amoy, and But f. 


other places; nor would a company, eſtabliſned inc 
on a firm baſis, be frighted at the expences which abo 
experiments, diſcoveries, and ſettling new trades, to t 
muſt without doubt occaſion, when they ſhall have ture 
a proſpect of recommending themſelves to the na-. fon 


tion by an attempt ſo much for the public good, 
as the deſign would be of promoting the conſump- Now 


tion of our woollen manufactures in thoſe cli- that 
mates, which are not quite ſo warm as the other with 
regions of India, So that our commodities my man 
get footing in thoſe parts two ways, our finer man 
cloths may further obtain in Perſia and China, © 


where our ſcarlets and draperies begin already to 
be in requeſt; and the worſer ſort, and ſtuffs 
(which will promote the expence of our long and 
coarſer wool) may find a market in North Tartary, 
Japan, and other countries. | 

It is very evident to ſuch as have conſidered 
of this matter, that our woollen manufacture is 
capable of great improvement; but to make it a 
more national profit, the way mult certainly be to 
promote a larger exportation, and a greater con- 
ſumption of it, in foreign countries. © 


FA | 
The value of the wool yearly ſhorn in Tluperlu; 
England, viz. about 12 millions of F Thot 
fleeces, by a medium, at 3s. 4d. 4 land, tl 
per fleece, or 11. 85. per tod, at 12 4. g 5 m 
per pound, and above eight fleeces : _ plea 
to the tod, may probably be about 2,c00.000 4 hat th 
What ef mean 


> — 
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: = What the worth of this wool may be when ma- 
.. RE nufattured, is hardly capable of any computation, 
1; EE becauſe the commodities into which it is wrought 
1. are of ſuch different value. 7 
a, 5 


nut ſuppoſe our yearly exports (not 
d including gold and filver) to be 


ch about 3,000,000 J. there are reaſons 
% to think that our woollen manufac- 
e tures are above 3ds of this exporta- 
u. tion, and conſequently amount to 2, ooo, ooo 
t 4 Now ſuppoſe, by a general medium, 
Ji. © that the material is improved, one 
er with another, fourfold in the work- 
ay manſhip, the value of the woollen 
ner manufacture made here then amounts 
na, . to — — — — $8,000,000 
to Deduct for exportation — — 2,000,000 
"ffs 2 : 


ind Conſumed then at homm — — 6,000,000 


But if, partly by the uſe of a cheaper material 

red bere at home, and partly by enlarging our ſtock 

. is of ſheep, (which a quick market for wool would 

ta eertainly occaſion) we could be enabled to export 

to every year yet greater quantities of our woollen 

on- manufactures, more than now to all parts, (be- 

des paying for the materials conſumed at home 

4 in their ſtead) ſuch exports would bring a yearly 
luperlucration to the kingdom of a mighty ſum. 

= Though wool be the general concern of Eng- 

land, there is nothing in which ſome men are 

more miſtaken. And let Mr. Pollexfen fay what 

e pleaſes, we think ourſelves able to maintain, 

oo That the public of this country can by no manner 

hit ef means be underſtood to get ſo much by what a 

L 2 this 


1 
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this commodity is conſumed in the nation, as by | 
what is carried to foreign markets: And that our 


induſtry would be better employed in finding out Pe 
ways by which its expence abroad may be en. cient 
creaſed, than in contriving, by prohibitions and bur 1 
unnatural methods, to force a Trade at home. man 


That wool ſhould bear a good price, is moſt © that 


certainly the intereſt of the landed man; but then a for' 
this muſt come in ſome natural courſe ; for ſup. our c 
poſe that by a rot of ſheep, its value ſhould be get b 
advanced to 25. per pound, would this make for Fane 
the intereſt of land? Moſt certainly not; no moe our « 
than to have wheat brought from gos. to 311 Ana 
per quarter, by blights or an ill ſeaſon. But it cepta 
would be well for land here, if a dearth abroad from 
ſhould occaſion ſuch a call for our grain as 0 

bring it to that price. In the ſame manner, what. From 


ever value foreign conſumption puts upon the 
woollen manufacture, is natural and good fa 
England. But in relation to our own expence, Expo 
without doubt, it mult be the intereſt of this king- 
dom to have wool bear ſuch a moderate price a | 
may not diſcourage the working it; and that 
being wrought up, it may come ſo cheap to fo-ſ 
reign markets, that other countries may not be 
able to underſell us, by which its future vent muſt | 
be leſſened. 5 
But here Mr. Pollexfen will urge “, © That out 


% woollen goods are already a drug beyond ſea.” It 1 
To which may be anſwered, That very often in Crapes 
Germany, Holland, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Tur WW quanti 
key, and in the Weſt-Indies, our woollen ma {MW queltic 
nufactures are ſcarce, and therefore ſold very dear, ¶ Profit 
and that much more of them would go off, i utes, 
they were upon the place, and that yer greater the mz 
diſcour 

* England and Eaſt-India inconſiſtent, &c. p. 21. this w: 
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vantities of them might be vended, if we could 
afford them cheaper. 
3 indeed, the markets abroad are ſuffi- 
upplied with the finer fort of draperies ; 
but it is the intereſt of the landed man that this 
manufacture ſhould be put upon ſuch a foot, as 
that more wool may be expended; and that ſuch 
a ſort of cloth may be vended, as may conſume 
our own as well as Spaniſh wool. It is true, we 
et by the manufacture of this commodity ; but 
omething that will promote the conſumption of 
our own material would be moſt important to us. 
An account of the fine drapery may not be unac- 
ceptable to the reader, which we have procured 
from a very ſkilful hand, and is as follows ; 


From 25th December 1687, to the 25th Decem- 
ber 1688, 
| Pieces. 
Exported Spaniſh cloths from the out- 
ports, — — — — 614 
From the port of London, — — 8,420 


— — 


: 9,034 
Conſumed in England, about — — 10,000 


Total of fine cloth made in England, — 19,034 


It is true, the manufactures lately ſet up of 


crapes, ſerges, ſtuffs, &c. have conſumed: great 
quantities of the long wool: But there may ariſe a 
queſtion, whether it would not be a more national 
profit that this wool ſhould be converted to other 
uſes, and made into coarſer cloths and ſtuffs for 
the markets abroad, and at ſuch a price as might 
diſcourage the manufacture in other places. And 
this way of employing the wool, would give it a 

L 3 price, 
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price, as well profitable to the kingdom in ge. 
neral, as to the landed intereſt; it being a moſt 
undeniable truth, that a riſe in its value of 19. per 
pound, proceeding from foreign expence, does 
more enrich the body of the nation, than a riſe of 


34. per pound, occaſioned only by our own con- 


ſumption. 


It is ſo rich and noble a material, and capable 
of ſuch improvement, as that it may be turned a Þ 
hundred ways to encreaſe the wealth and Trade of 


England. 
And conſidering the vaſt extent of territory in 
thoſe countries, their different climates, their 


riches, and how well many of thoſe regions are 


peopled, we cannot help being of opinion, that 
by a good ſettlement of the Trade, by induſtry 


and good conduct, there may be procured a far 


greater conſumption of our woollen goods every 
year, in the nations beyond the Line. 
And if this could be brought about, we might 


carry on our Trade there with as much national 


advantage as the Hollanders have done; at leaſt 
by ſuch a courſe of proceeding we ſhall need to 
export leſs bullion. And conſidering the vaſt ex- 
pence they are at in keeping their poſſeſſion of 
the Spice Iſlands, peradventure it may be affirmed, 
that the Eaſt-India Trade may be rendered more 
profitable to England than it has ever been to 
Holland. 

It is true, a great part of their importations into 
Europe are, in a manner, returns of the country's 
growth, viz. pepper, cinnamon, cloves, and nut- 
megs, but ſome of theſe ſpices are a burthen upon 
their entire dealings there; and the expences of 
both ſides balanced, if we could carry thither our 
own manufactures, our gain in the whole would 
perhaps be found ſuperior. 
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Not page our draperies, coarſe and fine, may 
obtain in thoſe regions, but our other manufac- 
tures and commodities may be there introduced, 


BZ with which we may * prone the goods of one 


country for the uſe of another, and ſo carry on a 
Coaſt Traffic; till at laſt, in the circuit of Trade, 
a large part of the goods brought from thence ſhall 
become the return of our own exportations, 

But this is not to be compaſſed without ſuffi- 
cient powers, and but by great application and in- 
duſtry, in time, and by degrees: So great a na- 
tional benefit muſt be the reſult of patience, and 
of councils that look forward a great way, and 
which more regard future good than the preſent 
advantage. 

If the Eaſt-India Trade can be put upon ſuch 
a foot, all its adverſaries will be ſilenced, the cla- 
mours of exporting bullion will be at an end, and 
who would complain that Perſia or Indian filks 
were worn here, if they were the return of Eng- 
liſh cloth; and when the value of five pounds ſent 
thither brings back what yields to ſome perſons or 


ther eighteen pounds in England? 


But no wiſe man can imagine, that an under- 


taking of this vaſt extent and compaſs, where the 
expence will be ſure and the profit doubtful, can 
be proceeded upon by a Company who ſhall have 
an uncertain foundation and a precarious charter. 


Can it be worth the while of any ſociety of 
merchants to attempt diſcoveries, to endeavour 
of new Trades with diſtant nations, 
and to alter the whole courſe of their affairs for 


the public good, when they are either every year 


in danger of being ruined themſelves, or liable at 
every turn to have their whole projections de- 


feated ? 
L 4 A Com- 
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A Company may ſend out manufactures and 
commodities, but an interloper may go with ready 


lichery, Anjenge, and Retorah, the firſt and 
fourth of which places are fortified ; and they 


H 


BH 


A 
* 


and tl 


| Et may b 
bullion and ſpoil their markets. They may, at and lo 


their great expence, lay the foundations of ſone c 
SE Thich may ee gh: the account of England — 
20 years after; but long before they themſelve Þ one y. 
can reap any fruits of their labour and expence, muſt 
their charter may be queſtioned, and perhaps de. lay del 
ſtroyed. | a liber 
What encouragement can they have to enlarge any fo! 
their Trade, ſo as to embrace a more ample Traf. a folid 
fic, when every ſeaſon a fleet of interlopers mj The 
be fitted out, who ſhall bring home ſuch a glu view, 
of goods as will depreciate all their commodities, WT things 
and conſequently reduce their actions to peradven- ¶ fore re 
ture a half in value. © the fat 
How can a ſociety of merchants have large ſince 
minds, and expatiate their thoughts for great and ſpect e 
ublic undertakings, whoſe conſtitution is ſubjet citeme 
to ſuch frequent changes, and who every year vn MT This | 
the riſk of their capital ? : | ments 
The Eaſt- India Company have expended vaſt litic i 
ſums in preſerving the Pepper Trade on all pars nion, 
of Sumatra, and on the Malabar coaſt, at the Jong 1 
factories and ſettlements of Carwar, Callicut, Tel- gered 


ſpect, 


tain, 


| have laid out upwards of 100,000 /, in attempts of length 
| ſettling factories and new trades with ſeveral na much 

* tions of that country: And particularly, about the ¶ rity m 
| year 1672, they loſt 30, ooo J. in their attempt of if the 
| making a ſettlement at Japan, which, if it had anima 
| ſucceeded, muſt have proved an unſpeakable ad- Þ reaſon 
| vantage to this kingdom; and it had been com- polity, 
| | aſſed, but that our neighbours repreſented King ſfumm 
| EE II. ta be married to a Portugueze, a na- Wh 
| tion which they hate; but the prejudice thereby, WM humat 


| and 
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and through other miſrepreſentations conceived, 
may be in time removed. Such diſappointments 
and loſſes they muſt frequently meet with, and be 
"me able to bear, who conſult future benefit, and to 
and render a Trade nationally 3 They muſt plant 
vs one year, that from which, peradventure, they 
ice, PS muſt expect no fruit till next age. They muſt 
de. lay deſigns to ripen hereafter; and often ſow, with 
Ja liberal hand, what poſterity muſt reap; which 
urge any ſociety will be encouraged to do, that is upon 
raf. a ſolid foundation. 
nay EY That immortality which human kind has in 
plut WT view, has been the cauſe of all the great and noble 
ties, things that have been at any time performed: Be- 
en. FT fore revealed religion, we placed the hopes of it in 
the fame to be acquired by virtuous actions; but 
arge ſince we have been enlightened better, the pro- 
and ſpect of another world has been the principal in- 
ech citement to all the good that remains among us. 
run This hope runs through all our deeds and deſign- 
ments whatſoever. Laws are contrived, and po- 
litic inſtitutions are erected, through an opi- 
Aaris nion, that by ſkill at firft, and afterwards by a 
long ſeries of wiſdom, governments may be ren- 
dered immortal. We build ſtrong houſes in pro- 
= ſpect, that, at worſt, the time of death is uncer- 
. tain, and that life may be extended to a great 


z much labour and hazard in view, that our poſte- 
> rity may continue on the earth many ages. But 
© if the life of man were as ſhort as that of ſome 


© reaſon) whether we ſhould have any more laws, 
© polity, arts, deſigns, or contrivance, than flies or 
ſummer inſects. | 

na- What has been here ſaid, holds generally in all 
ey, human affairs, and by conſequence in our preſent 
and 5 arg us 


— — > 
pag — 


length. Large eſtates and titles are acquired with 


animals, it is a queſtion (notwithſtanding human 


4 — —— — 
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who think themſelves but in a precarious and 
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argument: So that no ſociety of trading men ca 1 
bring about any great thing for the common good 


momentary poſſeſſion of their rights and priyi. 
leges. 
And it is upon theſe grounds and principle, 
that we offer to public conſideration, whether it 
may not be adviſable, and for the intereſt i 
England to ſettle the Eaſt-India Trade by te“ 
legiſlative authority, for ſuch a term of time, and! 
upon - ſuch conditions, as ſhall be thought fair, 
equal and reaſonable, by the united wiſdom q 
the nation. — 

We are far from preſuming to lay down am 
ſcheme about this matter; and the aim of al! tend wi 
theſe papers being only to give ſome little hins neighb. 
for abler heads to work upon, we ſhall go s Whe 
further than to ſay, that for a good eſtabliſhment ſome ce 
for a certain term of time, it may turn to their the ſtat 
account who are concerned in this Trade, to ad. vill be 
vance upon ſuch a fund as ſhall be agreed upon, conſtiti 
a conſiderable ſum of money, either towards and enl 
clearing ſome branch of the King's revenue, in duct: 
order to come at a preſent fund for the civil liſt, bottom. 
or to pay off ſome of the debts that preſs hardeſt not to 
on the government. either f 

The public engagements conſidered, and the | ; The) 
impoſitions that lie already upon moſt commo- difficult 
dities both of foreign growth and of our home bliſnme 
product examined, it will be very difficult to upon t. 
find out materials which may be the proper object under 
of a new impoſition. And ſuch as maturely {ous vlct 
weigh the preſent circumſtances of this kingdom, # And, 
will peradventure be of opinion, that to eſtabliſh would | 
this Trade by authority of parliament, in con- force, a 
ſideration of a loan to be made, may deſerve to deſigns, 


be thought on among the other Ways and Means nations, 
o! 
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oe raiſing money; for upon ſtrict enquiry it will 
perhaps be found, that hardly any other method 


155 


in a ready ſum can be propoſed, 
e with ſo little weight upon the whole 


in all probability, two very important points will 
be gained at one and the ſame time; that is, the 


public will be ſupplied with a large ſum in an 


Fealy manner, and one of the principal branches 
Jof our Foreign Traffic will thereby be ſecured to 
ZEngland. 

oe 


A Company thus protected and countenanced 
the ſtate, would have more credit at home, 


make a better figure abroad, and be abler to con- 


tend with the wealth, power and ſubtilty of our 


1 neighbour S. 


When their affairs ſhall be thus made to have 


ſome conſiſtency, when they ſhall have a being in 


the ſtate, and a firm exiſtence in the laws, they 


vill be encouraged to make ſuch ſettlements, and 
don, 


conſtitute ſuch new factories, as may promote 


and enlarge the conſumption of our Engliſh pro- 
? 

bottom, ſo to ſtrengthen themſelves in India, as 
not to ſtand in fear hereafter of any attempts, 
either from the natives, or their European rivals. 


duct: And they may be enabled upon ſuch a 


They would be in a capacity to deal with the 


difficulties that may ariſe from the Scotch eſta- 
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bliſnment, which ſeems now but a ſmall ſcratch 
upon the body of our Trade, but, if not kept 


+4 


under by early remedies, may grow to a danger- 


ous ulcer, 
And, under this kind of conſtitution, they 
would be able to maintain in India ſuch a naval 


uu 


force, as would certainly ſuppreſs thoſe piratical 
deſigns, either of our own people, or of other 
nations, which embroil us with the Princes of 


that 


couraged adventurers upon a narrow bottom, il 
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that country, and if not prevented, muſt in more i 
ſhort time put an end to our whole Traffic thithe, impro: 

They would have power enough either by fu No! 
terms to remove, or by force of arms to deſtroy conſtit 
any ſettlement of pirates, ſuch as is now forming ijndepe 
at the N. E. end of Madagaſcar, upon or ner for ſup 
St. Mary's iſland; where it is ſaid a confiderabk BF orantec 
number of freebooters are neſting themſelves, a fiderat! 
grow ſo formidable, as that, in proceſs of time bound 
they may give great diſturbance both to ouf&whene: 
Eaſt and Weſt-India Trades. © nation; 

When a company has the ſtrength and wealti | privile; 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment would beget, they mig legiſlat 
exert themſelves boldly in high attempts, for th On 
honour and future advantage of their country; WR always 
they may launch into profitable deſigns, and n nance, 


fear the expence of freſh diſcoveries, or the u, nationa 


ſucceſsful event of any new ſettlement ; they vil comme 
be able to bear that loſs with which repeated e, from v 
deavours of introducing the wear and faſhion d for if t 
our manufactures in thoſe nations, muſt in the the per 

they o 


beginning be attended. That waich has di- 
bullion 


ſupported and continually attacked, will n ports 
frighten thoſe who ſhall ſtand upon a firmer baſis: our ov 
For as men who ſuſpect they hold their eſtates H favour: 
a ſlight tenure, fell woods, break ground up It is 
and try to make the moſt, though the heart d exporta 
the land be eaten out; whereas they who think WW country 
they have a ſurer and longer title, commit n mult o. 
walte, but ſtudy improvements; ſo it fares witi : of con 
bodies of men engaged in Trade, who will make ; gives et 
: 


all the preſent profit they can, if they exped the ſan 


hourly to be ſupplanted; whereas they conſult WF But ſuc 
future advantage when their Trade is become in induſtr 
the nature of an eſtate for term of years, which and is 


they can transfer at a higher value and price, the the ſta 
more 
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in more it thrives, and the more it is in the way of 
the: improving. 
fuß Nor is it at all reaſonable to apprehend, that a 
tro conſtitution of this kind will be too ſtrong, too 
nim independent, and conſequently liable to abuſes ; 
ner for ſuppoſe a bargain made and an eſtabliſhment 
abe granted for ſo many years upon a valuable con- 
an fideration, the ſupreme power can never be ſo 
ime ! bound up, but that it may juſtly exert itſelf 
ou whenever corruptions, miſgovernment, neglect of 
national intereſt, or any other abuſes of their 
ea privileges and ſettlement, ſhall call upon the 
ich legiſlative authority for correction. 
the On the contrary, a Company ſo ſettled will 
try; always ſtand in need of protection and counte- 
na nance, and conſequently mult do things popular, 
un. national, and for the public good, in order to re- 
wil commend themſelves to the favour of that power 
en from whence their eſtabliſhment ſhall be derived; 
n of for if they fall into wrong meaſures, they will be 
the the perpetual object of clamour and envy ; but if 


di. they order their affairs ſo as to carry out little 
1, il bullion, and to make a large part of their im- 
no: ports hither, in proceſs of time, the returns of 
als: our own manufactures, theirs will become the 
's by favourite Traffic of the kingdom. 

up, It is hoped we have ſufficiently ſhewn, that the 
rt of exportation of bullion is not fo dangerous to a 
thin country as it has been vulgarly thought; but we 
t no muſt own, that a Trade carried on by permutation 
with of commodities is more advantageous; for it 
make WF gives employment to the people at home, and at 
pet the ſame time, may bring an overplus of gain: 


\nfult But ſuch a national good mult be the reſult of long 
ne i induſtry, and muſt be effected by leiſurely ſteps, 
rhich and is rather to be conſtantly recommended by 
„ the the ſtate, than inforced by any law; for if our 


more WE merchants 


8 
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merchants are tied up to one only exportation, 1 * 
bu 


and rivals may eaſily ſupplant us in all the India Pur firſt 


while other countries are left free, our neighbour 


markets. 
But upon mature conſideration of our own pro 
duct and manufactures, and the ſituation, man. 


ners, and way of living among thoſe people, à 


far as can be collected by books, and from en. 


quiry, we are come to entertain a firm opinion] 
that England may carry on this Trade with a 
much national advantage as it has been manage 


by the Hollanders; but then both countries muſ 
be upon an equal foot in their conſtitution. 


will not be difficult, becauſe there are ſever1 
charters, both abroad and at home, which (with 
ſome amendments adapted to our laws and go 
vernment) may be good models to go by; uf 

which may be added, 
That for the general ſatisfaction of the people, 
in a new eſtabliſhment, great care ſhould be taken 
to prevent frauds in the Company's fales, or amy 
corruption or miſgovernment among themſelves; 
and that they ſhould be enjoined to divide nothing 


but clear profit, which will preſerve their capita, 
encreale their credit, and make their creditors ſe- 
cure. 


That they ſhould be impowered to raiſe money 
by a general court among themſelves, to make 
up their capital, in caſe of great loſſes; by which 


method the Trade will never be at a ſtand for want cial to 


of mater1als. 


That to put them upon a more equal foot with 
the Scotch Company, all their exported comme 
dities ſhould go out cuſtom-free; and that ſevete 
laws ſhould be made to prevent the bringing in 


Scotch Eaſt-India goods by the north, 
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Some other r might be here propoſed, 
Put this Diſcourſe is already ſwelled much beyond 
pur firſt intentions. 
There were anciently great honours paid to 
uch as had been the inventors or reſtorers of any 
uſeful arts, and who could contribute this way to 
the good of human kind; and without doubt, 
Svhoever could propoſe means, and by his appli- 
tation and induſtry bring it about, that a greater 
huantity of our Engliſh draperies might be con- 
jumed in theſe remote nations, would deſerve con- 
*Fderable praiſe, as the author of an univerſal be- 
pefit to his country. 
The Writer of theſe papers is very far from 
he vanity of thinking himſelf qualified for ſo 
great a work; but he may with modeſty ſay, he 
has made all theſe things very much his ſtudy; 
and he who gives into any matter, with true zeal 
nd a hearty affection, to do his country ſervice, 
ill proceed very far in it, though his natural and 


ple, cquired abilities do not equal thoſe of other men. 
aken BY nd with this thought he has lately offered him- 
if to go for India. 
VS; BE He deſires to try whether he can reduce to prac- 
bine ce the rules he has laid down, and to view with 
pital, WR. own eyes, upon the ſpot, the inſtitutions, man- 
s e. gers, different climates, and form of living in 
ghoſe diſtant parts, and from ſuch a proſpect, per- 
one — he may be enabled to propoſe right and cer- 
nake ¶ ain methods to ſecure this Trade, and to render 
phich as grateful and popular, as it has been bene- 
Want Wiicial to England; the hopes of bringing which 
0 Pout, have made him think of this (at his time 
Wer day) hazardous undertaking; and he is willing 
ey venture his life upon an attempt to much tor 
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utation and clean hands, in former employment 


education have put him above ſuch a mean d. 


ſign; he who has ſo boldly attacked high vices: 
will hardly give a hold upon himſelf : Beſidy 


time and books have, he thinks, mortified in hin har it 


their ce 
ſervice, 
reſcue 


f hands. 
wards removing the clamours that lie upon ti 


all immoderate appetites, but that after fam 
which he covets to purchaſe, by aiming at ſome 
thing for his country's profit. 

If his endeavours can any way contribute to. 


Traffic; if he can lay a ſcheme of introducing 
full vent of Engliſh drapery, by degrees, in Yer 
ſia, China, and Japan, whereby this Trade wil 
be upon a good foot, and have a right nation! 
turn, he ſhall think the honour to be gained h 
compaſſing theſe deſigns will render him mor 
happy, than if he ſhould acquire all that wealt 
others propoſe to themſelves by ſuch a venture, 


here propoſed, to recommend himlelf, and u 
make his court; but it is notorious to very mam 
that if he could ſubje& his mind to baſe flatten 
and ſervile arts, he need not go ſo far to {etl 


employment; and the free ſpirit which run 


through all his writings, is a ſufficient prod 
that he has all along conſulted more the publi 


good than his own private intereſt, | 
He thought he was obliged to take notice 


hone 


It is not to build a fortune, at the expencè 9 7 roneſt 
his employers, that he propoſes this long voyag 
his labour of ſome years for the public, withon 


any thought of recompence; his unſpotted r. 


ö Vol. 


the ki. 
ſelves 
lic ſpir 
f | be aſh 
will ſufficiently convince the better fort, to who 
his writings are directed, that his courage a 


contra! 


And 


whole 
| 2 into the 
mer no 
may ha 
we hav 
public 
Fvoured 
handled 


The little cavillers about town will peradvei reign bi 


ture object, that he promotes the new conſtitutuiſthods u 


. India 1 


ontribr 
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Since 


1 ourſe, | 
Council 
terial co 
Memori. 
theſe things, becauſe it is commonly known lp 
has offered to go for India; but it 1s with 


from 1 
here, 
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honeſt deſign, and upon 3 that reſpect 
the kingdom's ſervice. And whoever know them- 
ſelves to be uncorrupt, active, and to have a pub- 
abc ſpirir, with any uſeful talents, ought never to 
end pe aſhamed of pretending to buſineſs. On the 
Thon contrary, both here and elſewhere, they ought 
openly to brigue for employments of truſt; they 
n de pave the examples of the beſt men in all ages to 
Herz jzuſtify this proceeding ;z and lazy virtue is almoſt 
dey as detrimental to the public as active vice: So 
bin that it ſeems a duty incumbent upon ſuch as love 
fame their country, to make voluntary tender of their 
one ſervice, as often as they ſee occaſion, in order to 

Wreſcue the commonwealth from weak and polluted 
e hands, 

= And now, in a few words, to recapitulate the 
hole matter of this Diſcourſe, we have looked 
into the Balance of Trade, and examined the for- 
mer notions relating to it, becauſe theſe opinions 


i 
* 

þ 
þ 2 
. . 


tion may have an influence in our preſent councils; 
d b we have humbly ſubmitted our thoughts to the 
mo public upon that nice ſubje&t; we have endea- 
vealt Fvoured to ſhew what proportion the branch now 
* handled may bear in the general bulk of our fo- 
ven 


ereign buſineſs; we have ſet forth ſome of the me- 
cut thods uſed by the Dutch, in managing their Eaſt- 
nd u . India Trade, and what meaſures may probably 
mag contribute to ſecure our intereſt there, and ren- 
atteſſ Per our dealings thither a more national benefit 
ſeüſf do this kingdom. | 

ru Since the printing of the firſt part of this Diſ- 
pro courſe, we have ſeen a memorial delivered by the 
pubſe Council of Trade, by which we find the moſt ma- 
terial computations of this tract confirmed. This 
Memorial ſays, From Eaſt India our importations 
from 70 to 88, have amounted upon the ales 


here, to about a million per ann, as we are in- 
Vol. II. M formed; 


ice 0 
wn I 
ith 
hone 
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formed; of which we ſuppoſe about one half 
* uſually re-exported.' 

The Writer has in this, and in the former Di 
courles, more particularly examined Mr. Polle, 
fen's notions concerning Trade, not out of an; 


reſentment; not thinking himſelf at all touch 


by the reflections in his Anſwer, nor out of an 
prejudice to the gentleman ; for all that have tl 
honour to know him, muſt grant he is a man of 
worth, a good patriot, and that he preſerved hi 
integrity in the worſt of times: But in a gener 
ſcarch after truth, errors (whatever the perſon * 
who commits them) muſt be detected; and perha 
it has been here made out, that he is not 1ntallib|: 
Since the printing of the firſt part of this Di 
courſe, we have likewiſe ſeen a calculation of i 
Naval Trade of England, anno 1688, and tt 
profit then ariſing thereby; done by Mr. Gregor 
King, with the judgment and accuracy that alwan 
attend his performances; the ſight of whid 
has made the Writer of theſe papers entertai 
thoughts of handling, ſome time or other, mor 
at large, ſeveral points concerning the Balance d 
Trade; but at preſent he is weary, and fears th 
reader 1s in the ſame condition, God be thanked 
his tedious work is at an end, which perde : 
would have been more perfect, if he had received - 
thoſe public helps, which might have been rea 
ſonably expected in ſuch an undertaking, 
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BALANCE of TRADE. 


Treating of theſe Heads, viz. 


Of the People of England. 

Of the Land of England, and its Product. - 

Of our Payments to the Public, and in what Manner the Ba- 
lance of Trade may be thereby affected. 

That a Country cannot encreaſe in Wealth and Power but by 
private Men doing their Duty to the Public, and but by a 
ſteady Courſe of Honeſty and Wiſdom, in ſuch as are truſted 
wich the Adminiſtration of Affairs. 


By the AurHOR of 
The ESSAY on WAYS and MEANS, 
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Inter gue L. Piſo ambitum fori, corrupta judicia, ſevitiam eras 
torum, accuſationes minitantium increpans, abire ſe, & ceaere 
urbe, vidurum in aliquo abdito & longinquo rure teſtabitur. 

Simul Curiam relinguebat. Tacit. lib. ii, Annal, 
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UPON THE 


PROBABLE METHODS 


OF MAKING A 


PEOPLE GAINERS 


IN THE 


BALANCE of TRADE. 


a. —_ * 2 4 * 


8 K U T. I. 


HE Writer of theſe Papers ſtands in a man- 
ner engaged to ſay ſomething upon this 
ſubject, having in his Diſcourſes promiſed to 
handle ſeveral points concerning the Balance of 
Trade; to which deſign he was principally in- 
duced by the calculations then communicated to 
him by Gregory King, Eſq; Lancaſter Herald. 
The Eſſay upon Ways and Means, and the Diſ- 
courſes lately ſet forth on the Revenues, and on 
the Trade of England, did meet with fo good a 
reception from the belt fort of men, that he finds 


Himlelf encouraged once more to offer to the 


NM 3 public 
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Public his obſervations of the like nature ; from 


which, if any thing can be gathered that may pro. 


mote, or that will hereafter tend to the welfare 


and proſperity of his country, he ſhall think his 


labours well rewarded. 


It is true, his computations were attacked ſome. 
time after they were publiſhed, by two pam- 


hlets ; but ſo impotently, that he thinks he can- 


not do himſelf greater right, than to deſire that A 


all people who give themſelves the trouble to read 
his writings, would likewiſe be pleaſed to peruſe 


Mr. P. R —y's obſervations and Mr. T. E—d' 


remarks upon the ſaid books. And he doubts not, 
but that any impartial reader, by comparing the 
ſchemes together, and by duly weighing the argu- 
ments of both ſides, will think theſe anſwerers 
have rather ſtrengthened and confirmed, than 
ſhaken his foundations. 

It is an eaſy matter to pick out of any book, 
here and there, ſomething to cavil at; which is 
the common method taken by the little ſcribblers of 
the town, of anſwering, as they call it, a writer; 
but all judicious men know that an able Author 
proceeds quite another way; and if his adverſa 
has advanced a wrong propoſition, or a falſe hypo- 
theſis, he ſets up ſomething in the roam of what 
he would pull down, he offers another propoſition 
or hypotheſis, which ſhall viſibly be truer, wiſer 
and better founded : All other arguing (eſpecially 
where any new matter has been advanced) being 
but wretched ſophiſtry, that carries with it no 
conviction, What has been here ſaid, is all the 


reply the Writer of theſe papers deſigns to make to 
the two forementioned pamphlets and their Au- 
thors, who (whatever they may Þ+ good for elſe) 
have ſhewn by their works, that figures and cal- 

culations 
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culations about the King's Revenue are very little 
their province. | | 

He thought it might be of uſe (in the heat of a 
war that had then the appearance of laſting a great 
while) to propoſe Ways and Means by which taxes 


| might be laid more equally, and by conſequence 


more lightly upon the people; and when the peace 
was concluded, he believed he might do his coun- 
try ſervice to treat of the Public Revenues and of 
the Trade of England, the quiet times which the 
King's valour and wiſdom had newly procured, 
ſeeming moſt ſeaſonable to propoſe ſome kind of 
remedy for thoſe diſorders in the adminiſtration, 
which a war of ſuch length had undoubtedly oc- 
caſioned. In the tracts therefore which he pub- 
liſhed, he handled Credit, the King's Revenues, 
the Public Debts and Engagements, and ſeveral 


points relating to Trade, thereby to give ſome 


view what improvements this nation was capable 
of, under a careful and ſteady management. 

And having deeply imprinted in his mind, the 
notion that all our thoughts, endeavours, and de- 
ſignments, ſhould tend to the good and wellare of 
our country; and being convinced that even 
where abilities are wanting, the very intentions 
are commendable and virtuous, he 1s reſolved to 


continue his ſtudics upon the ſame ſubject, and to 


look yet farther into the condition and poſture of 
this kingdom. 

He is now indeed called up to a ſtation, wherein 
he has the opportunity of delivering his thoughts 
concerning the buſineſs of England another way 
than by his pen; but it is many years ſince he had 
the honour to fit in parliament; and he doubts 


very much, whether he ſhall be able to arrive at 
any degree of expreſſing himſelf readily and well; 
without which, the beſt and molt uſeful matter 


loſcs 
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loſes all its energy and effect before a great aſſem. 
bly. Writing and ſpeaking are talents very dif. 
ferent; a tolerable ſtile may be attained to by 
great application and diligence; but elocution is 2 
gift (and if employed to honeſt uſes) one of the 
greateſt bounties nature can beſtow upon a man: 
He who has not the ſeeds of it within him, ſhall 
never come at it by art or labour; and (which 
perhaps is not vulgarly obſerved) writing much 
extinguiſhes the faculty of talking well off hand, 
in ſome perſons who would otherwiſe have a com- 
- petent ſhare thereof; for if the Writer be of any 
form, he accuſtoms himſelf to a correctneſs and 2 
choice of words ; and this nicety and care beget a 
difidency in him which is altogether inconſiſtent 
with the happineſs of ſpeaking well in public, 
Such therefore, as fear they cannot deliver their 
thoughts well and clearly another way, muſt com- 
mit them to writing, in order to make whatever 
qualities they have, of ſervice to their country. 
The matters we have hitherto handled, have 
been in a manner entirely new, and ſuch wherein 
very little help could be had from books; and 
(it being the intereſt of ſome perſons of no "ſmall 
power in the management of affairs, that many 
truths, important for England to be known, 
ſhould rather be concealed, if poſſible, in the cen- 
ter of the earth, than laid open) the aids and 
lights which might be gathered from the public 
accounts and offices, have been induſtriouſly 
withheld from all who are not ſervile applauders 
of their wild and deſtructive conduct; however, 
he will proceed on with his work, notwithſtand- 
ing the potent malice of ſuch men, utterly indit- 
ferent how much his enquiries offend them, pro- 


vided they yield any benefit to the king and king: 
dom. 
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His aim always has been and ever ſhall be, to 


mew how the wealth and ſtrength of England is 
to be ſecured and improved; to ſet the matters 
thereunto conducing in a true light; to inſtill in- 
to the minds of young gentlemen a deſire of look- 


5 
Y 
Þ 
1 
. 
| 5 


ing into the Revenues and Trade of the nation; 


that having therein an inlight themſelves, the 

may not be, in ſome future reign, inſnared by the 
wicked arts of falſe and rapacious miniſters, who 
will be ever craving for large ſupplies, but care- 
leſs how they waſte the public treaſure; who will 
be always coveting new funds, which they will 


lay by as ſo much lumber of the ſtate, when 


they have borrowed all they can upon them, not 


: 
E 


| . 


E. 
by 


1 
FT 
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minding how any new branch is managed; who 
will be for ſhearing the ſheep as many times as 
they can every year without any care of the flock, 
or how the fleece ſhall grow again; and who will 
be for pulling down the commonwealth, ſo they 
may build up their own fortunes. 

It ſhall not be here argued, whether the ſkill of 
phyſic be now brought to perfection, or whether 
it is yet capable of further improvements; but 


this may be ſafely pronounced, that the know- 


| ledge of the ſinews, muſcles, arteries and veins, 
with the late diſcovery of the circulation of the 
blood and all the parts of anatomy, conduce very 
much to render this dark {ſcience more plain and 


certain. 


In the ſame manner, ſuch as would underſtand 


the body politic, its true conſtitution, its ſtate 
of health, its growth or decay, its ſtrength or 
| weakneſs, and how to apply remedies to the va- 
| ious diſtempers to which it is incident, muſt ſtud 

and look narrowly into all the diſtinct parts of the 


commonwealth, its Trade, the current money, 


| (Which is its flowing blood) the arts, labour and 
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manufactures, and the number of its people, 
with many other things which altogether are the 
members of which the great body 1s compoled, 
From theſe topics, to reaſon upon matters ( 
government, has been the method we have hither. 
to taken, and which we ſhall purſue in the folloy. 
ing tract; and the way we goof arguing and con. 
cluding upon things by figures, being in a manner 
new, and made uſe of but by two or three befor: 
us, and that too but very ſuperficially, it is hoped 
rains of allowance will be made, and that ve 
{ſhall be looked upon as beginners of an art not 
yet poliſhed, and which time may bring to more 
perfection. | 
In all arts and ſciences, the firſt invention; 
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have been rude and unſkilful: Very anciently, the That 
Fgyprtians knew ſomething of geometry, and the Trade, 
Aſſyrians of aſtronomy; but as well theſe, as all WMyere ab 
other parts of knowledge, were but a ſhapecles to find 
body, till brought into ſome form by the artful © may b. 
hands of Pherecides, Thales, Anaximander and view o 
Pythagoras; and yet philoſophy had neither N we tha 
ſtrength nor beauty, till it was further improved may ta 
in the three ſucceſſive ſchools of Socrates, Plato ſpect of 
and Ariſtotle. | E diſtance 
What has been here ſaid of ſublimer things, And 
holds as well in ſpeculations of an inferior na gains, 
ture, and in arts merely mechanical, whole ſirt yet to | 
principles and rudiments muſt be imperfect. But impair 
if this our manner of enquiring into matters that N concert 
relate to polity and government, be tound any Was it b 
ways inſtructive and beneficial ro the public, we their a 
hope hereafter to be followed by abler hands, who Witands 
ſhall finiſh what we are but beginning. upon t! 
We have formerly ſaid, ++ That to find out N 
« this, th 

* Diſcourſes on the Public Revenues and on Trade, Vol. II. . 
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g « the true Balance of Trade, in order to adapt 
Fc thereunto our laws and form of living, would 


« bring as much wealth to this country, as is re- 
« quiſite to render a nation ſafe and. happy. 
« That an exact balance between us and every 


$« diſtinct place, perhaps cannot by any human 
ee {kill be attained to; and that it is not certain 
e whether a ſcrutiny ſo very nice would be of 
any uſe. But that without doubt, a general 
i ſtate of this matter formed upon ſtrict enquiry, 
Ec with deliberation and ſkill, and ſuch an one as 
„ would carry with it a demonſtration of bein 
„ ſomewhat near the truth, muſt be a great help 
e to the rulers and miniſters of a country, and a 
good guide in many important counſels.” 
That we have been heretofore large gainers by 
Trade, is manifeſt from the expenſive war we 
E were able to carry on for ſo many years; and though 
to find out in what particulars we got or loſt, 
may be very difficult; yet to give ſome general 
view of the matter may not be impoſſible : And 
Ewe ſhall endeavour to ſhew from whence ſuch 
] - agen 

Emay take their riſe, who would have ſome pro- 


ſpect of a thing ſo vaſt and that ſeems at ſuch a 
diſtance. 

And albeit to know the quantum of our yearly 
gains, may not perhaps ſo much import the ſtate; 
yet to be watchful that we do not loſg, waſte and 
impair from time to time, muſt certainly be the 
concern of every one who loves his country; and 
Fas it behoves private men frequently to balance 
their accounts, and to ſee how their condition 
ſtands; ſo without doubt, it is a duty incumbent 
upon thoſe who are in power, very often to con— 
template the poſture of the nation, in order to 
this, that growing miſchiefs may have a ſudden 
cure. | 
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As the wealth of all kinds ſtored up in th 
kingdom was of late our chief ſupport, fo wil 
we are hereafter to get, muſt defend us againg 


We 
« filve 


the accidents at home and abroad, to which yt that 
governments are liable; and upon this accom “ th 
the motions of Trade ought to be obſerved wil ©? 3 
a ſtrict and careful eye. their 
And we owe it to our country to communica Thet 
what we think may conduce to make it flouri, 5 pc 
and the men in power ſhould encourage ſuch x: — 
tempts, at leaſt they ſhould not oppreſs nor con f rade 
trive their ruin, who employ their whole tim uſt b. 
and impair their own health, in ſtudying to pw act. 
mote the common good. : But t 
But they who act upon a principle are ng it the 
eaſily diſheartened. In this eſſay we ſhall «ME ſhal 
forth ſome probable methods of making a natin” 2 
gainers in the Balance of Trade; and we hal hg 
cloſe the Diſcourſe with endeavouring to ſheuliſh * a 
that this Balance is not to be put of our fide, (MM yy ut 
which we mean that a country cannot encreaſe u 1 er 1 
wealth and power) but by private men doing thei 1 4 
duty to the public, and but by a ſteady courſe d of / 
honeſty, care and wiſdom, in ſuch as are truſtel 95 ing, 
with the adminiſtration. wh + 
The wounds of the late war have drained uM = * 
of ſo much blood, and our foreign commerce ha * * 
met with ſuch a ruffle and interruption in all pi, ent, 
of the world, and our neighbours grow ſo fil "ah 
upon us, ſome in wealth, and others in ſhipping Aly c 
and the ſkill of Trade, that poverty muſt grovih.c.. d by 
upon us apace, our naval ſtrength muſt decreal; hs 
and we muſt utterly loſe the dominion of the ſes Te | 
unleſs the legiſlative authority exert itſelf wich Sre 
vigour, and interpoſe betimes to prevent our im » Dig 
pending ruin. u I. p. 


We 
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2 ti We have faid formerly, „ That gold and 
Wall. cer are indeed the meaſure of Trade, but 
y that the ſpring and original of it, in all nations, 
ch a 


is the natural or artificial product of the coun- 
try; that is to ſay, what their land, or what 
their labour and induſtry produces.“ 

| There is no man that can reaſonably diſpute 
Inis poſition; and if granted, it follows from 
Whence, that to know rightly how the Balance of 
Trade ſtands with any nation, a due inſpection 
4 uſt be made into their natural or artificial pro- 
Nuct. 

N But this natural or artificial product being moſt 
it the reſult of the people's labour and induſtry, 
& ſhall be ſtill in the dark as to all enquiries of 
Whis kind, without maturely conſidering the num- 
N rs of the people. 

ln theſe fort of ſpeculations not only the quan- 
ſity but quality of the inhabitants muſt be duly 
Sondered ; they muſt be divided into their ſeve- 
Wal ranks and claſſes: It muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
ho by their arts, labour or induſtry are en- 
reaſing, and who by their expence, poverty or 
joth, are decreaſing the kingdom's wealth. Of 
ele ſubdiviſions are likewiſe to be made, of 


hat numbers are employed in the church, in 


Coun 
1 wit 


nicat 
uriſh, 
Ch 2. 


ruſted 


ce ha par, in the fleets mercantile and warlike, in the 
1740 , in offices, in merchandize, in ſhop- keeping 
a trades, in handicrafts; and who both of the 
PP!"2 Micher and lower degree are perſons living upon 
1 eir eſtates; who are freeholders, farmers, la- 


during people, ſervants, cottagers, alms people, 
d vagrants. | 


* Diſcourſes on the Public Revendes and on Trade, Vol. I. 
art II. p. 354. 
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The people being thus diſtributed into th 
proper ranks, we are likewiſe to enquire into 8 
quality of the land they are to cultivate and 
prove, in order to that natural or artificial 
duct which is the medium whereby a ſuperluſ 
tion of wealth is to be gotten. We ſhould af 
amine what proportion of it is arable, paſture 
meadow, woods and coppices, foreſts, parks uf 
common, heaths, moors, mountains, and bam 
land, houſes and homeſteads, &c. rivers, lab 
meers, roads, ways, and waſte land. | 

The land is to yield the product, which pullf 
duct is to yield the wealth, ſo that we ſhould g 
quire how this product ſtands in every particulz 
but more eſpecially in the principal conſtituz 
parts of England's ſtrength; namely, wool, ca 
and our mines; for it is by the well ordering a 
wiſe diſpoſition of theſe branches of our weil 
that we are to be gainers in the Balance of Tra 

We ſhall therefore handle diſtinctly theſe heak 
| viz. the people, the land and its product, 
ſhall endeavour to lay down ſeveral matters, fro 
whence (peradventure with good grounds 
probability) ſome concluſions may be made 
relation to our preſen: ſubject; and becauſe tar 
influence very much in the Balance of Trade, myſte 
will be ſhewn hereafter, we ſhall likewiſe Wl Wi 
ſomething concerning our payments to i lic, fi 
public, | 
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Of the pecple of England. 
THE Writer of theſe papers has ſeen the be- 


fore-mentioned Mr. King's nacural and poli- 
tical obſervations and concluſions upon the ſtate 
and condition of England in manuſcript. The 
calculations therein contained are very accurate, 
and more perhaps to be relied upon than any 
thing that has been ever done of the like kind. 
This ſkilful and laborious gentleman has taken 
the right courſe to form his ſeveral ſchemes about 
the numbers of the people; for beſides many 
different ways of working, he has very carefully 
inſpected the poll books, and the diſtinctions 
made by thoſe acts, and the produce in money of 
the reſpective polls going every where by reaſon- 
able and diſcreet mediums; beſides which pains, 
he has made obſervations of the very facts in par- 
ticular towns and places, from which he has been 
able to judge and conclude more ſafely of others; 
ſo that he ſeems to have looked further into this 
myſtery than any other perſon. 

With his permiſſion we ſhall offer to the pub- 
lic, ſuch of his computations as may be of uſe, 
and enlighten the matter before us. 

He lays down, that if the firſt people of 
England was by a colony or colonies, conſiſting of 
a number between 100 and 1000 people, (which 
ſeems probable) ſuch colony or colonies might be 
brought over between the year of the world 
2400 and 2600, viz. about 8 or goo years after 
the flood, and 14 or 1500 years before the birth of 
| Chriſt; at which time the world might have * 
a mil- 


176 Of the People of England. 
a million of families, and four or five millions of 


_ 

rom which hypotheſis, it will follow by an 

orderly ſeries of encreaſe, 
That when the Romans invaded England, 53 

years before Chriſt's time, the kingdom might 


| have about '360,000 people, and at Chriſt's birth 


about 400,000, 

That at the Norman conqueſt anno Chriſt 
1066, the kingdom might contain ſomewhat above 
2,000,000. 

That anno 1260, or about 200 years after the 
Norman conqueſt, it might containabout 2,7 50,000 
people, or half the preſent number; ſo that the 
people of England may have doubled in about 
435 years laſt paſt. 

T hat in all probability the next doubling wil} bein 


about 600 years to come, viz. by the year 2300, 


at which time it may have about 11,000,000 of 
people, and the kingdom containing about 39 
millions of acres, there will be then about three 
acres and a half per head. 

That the encreaſe .of the kingdom for every 
100 years of the laſt preceding term of doubling, 
and the ſubſequent term of doubling may have 
been, and in probability may be, according to 
the following ſcheme ; 


Anno i 


Anno 


Anno 
Chriſti. 


1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 


2300 


——. 


| 


People. 


2,860,000 


3,300,000 


3 o 8 40,000 


4,020,000 


5,500,000 


— — 


6,420, ooo 


75 350,000 


8,280,000 


9,205,000 


10, 113, ooo 


I 1,000,000 


| 
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Number of 


Encreaſe 
every hun- 
dred years. 

440, ooo 
540,000 
780,000 
830,000 
920,000 
930,000 
930,000 
925,000 
910,000 


98 5,000 


17, 


Whereby it may appear, that the encreaſe of 


about 9000 ſouls per ann. 


But whereas the yearly births 
of the kingdom are about 
Im 28.95, or 


Vol., II. 


the kingdom being 880,000 people in the laſt 
100 years, 920,000 in the next ſucceeding 100 
years, the annual encreaſe at this time may be 


— — 190,000 ſouls. 


N 


And 
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Brought over, 
And the yearly burials 1 in 


32.35, Or — 


„ 
mY 
7 * * / * 


' Whereby the yearly encreaſe 


would be — 
It is to be noted, 
1ſt, That the allow- 
ance for plagues 
and great mortali- 
ties may come to, 
at a medium — 
2dly, Foreign or civil 
wars at a medium 
3dly, The fea con- 
ſtantly employing 
about 40, ooo, may 
precipitate the death 
of about — 
Athly, The planta- 
tions (over and 
above the acceſſion 
of foreigners) may 
carry away _ 


Whereby the neat annual en- 


creale may be but 


That of theſe 20,000 ſouls, which would be tl 
annual encreaſe of the kingdom by procreation 
were it not for the forementioned abatements, | 


The country encreaſes annually by 


procreation _ 


The cities and towns, excluſive of 
— 2, ooo ſou 


4000 


3500 


1 11,000 per ann, 


' 


2500 


| 


| 


1000 


London, by procreation, 


But London and the bills of mor- 
— 2,000 foul 


tality decreaſe annually 


190, ooo ſouls, 
80 


170,000 ſouls. per 


— —— © furth 


= creaſe 
20,000 ſouls, of th 
8 Mi 
© ment: 
© collec 
regiſte 
riages 
follow 


9,000 ſouls, 


20,000 ſoul 


d 


0 


8. 
So that London requires a ſupply of 2000 ſouls 
s. per ann. to keep it from decreaſing, beſides a 
further ſupply of about 3000 per ann. for its en- 
© creaſe at this time. In all ooo, or above a half 
ls, of the kingdoms neat encreaſe. 
Mr. King further obſerves, that by the aſſeſſ- 
ments on marriages, births and burials, and the 
$ collector's returns thereupon, and by the pariſh 
© regiſters, it appears, that the proportions of mar- 
= riages, births and burials, are according to the 
following ſcheme : 
r ann, 


4 
to 


People 
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Whence it may be obſerved, that in 10,000 
co-exiſting perſons, | f 

There are 71 or 72 marriages in the country, 
producing 343 children. 

78 marriages in the towns, producing 351 chil- 


dren. 
94 Marriages in London, producing 376 chil- 


dren. 

Whereby it follows, 

iſt, That though. each marriage in London 
produces fewer people than .in the country, yet 


London in general having a greater proportion of 


breeders, is more prolific than the other great 
towns, and the great towns are more prolific 
than the country. 

2dly, That if the people of London of all 
ages were as long lived as thoſe in the country, 
London would encreaſe in people much faſter pro 
rata than the country, 

2dly, That the reaſons why each marriage in 
London produces fewer children than the country 
marriages, ſeem to be, 

iſt, From the more frequent fornications and 
adulteries. 

2dly, From a greater luxury and intempe- 
rance. 

3dly, From a greater intenſeneſs on buſineſs. 

Athly, From the unhcalthfulneſs of the coal 
ſmoke. 

sthly, From a greater inequality of age be- 


tween the huſbands and wives. ä 


bthly, From the huſbands and wives not living 


ſo long as in the country. 


He farthcr obſerves, accounting the people to 
be 5,500,000, that the ſaid five millions and a 


half (including the tranſitory people and vagrants) 


appear by the aſſeſſments on marriages, births and 
N 3 | burials, 
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burials, to bear the following proportion in rela. 
tion to males and females, and other diſtinctions 


of the people, viz« : 9 

Q 

8 © 

Y ge 2 A. | ; 0 © 

| / ; 0 

„, 2 2 1 7 "4 Wo 

So that the uber of communicants is in al X 

ſoul (fm F|- 7 2 — 

3,260,000 ſouls. „ % „ ö 


And the number of fighting men derten i6 
and 60, is 1,308,000, / - 4-- 

Thar the batchelors are about 28 per cent. of 
the whole. 

Whereof thoſe under 25 years are 25% per 
cent. 

And thoſe above 25 years are 2+ per cent. 

That the maidens are about 284 per cent. of 
the whole. 

Whereof thoſe under 25 years are 262 per 
cent. 

And thoſe above 25 years are 2 per cent. 

That the males and females in the kingdom in 
general, are aged, one with another, 27 years and 
a half. 

That in the kingdom in general, there are near 
as many people living under 20 years of age, as 
there are above 20, whereof half of the males i; 
under 19, and one half of the females is under 
21 years. 

' That the ages of the people, according to their 
ſeyeral diſtinckions, are as follow, viz. 


Females. 


300, 000 
460, 000 


2 30,000 


Females. 


IO to 13 
8 to 9 
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ſis, that ſuppoſing the inhabitants of England to 


4 
: 


Having thus ſtated the numbers of the people, 
he gives a ſcheme of the income and expence of 
the ſeveral families of England, calculated for 
the year 1688. 


umber 
milie: 


Vide Scheme B. 


Mr. King's modeſty has been ſo far overruled, 
as to ſuffer us to communicate theſe his excellent 
computations, which we can the more ſafely com- 
mend, having examined them very carefully, tried 
them by ſome little operations of our own upon 
the ſame ſubject, and compared them with the 
ichemes of other perſons, who take pleaſure in 
the like ſtudies. 

What he ſays concerning the number of the 
people to be 5,500,000 1s no politive aſſertion, nor 
ſhall we pretend any where to determine in that 
matter; what he Jays down 1s by way of hypothe- 


have been 1300, 2,860,000 heads, by the order- 
ly ſeries of encreaſe allowed of by all writers, 
they may probably be about anno 1700, 5,500,000 
heads; bur if they were anno 1300 either leſs or 
more, the caſe muſt proportionably alter; for as to 
his allowance for plagues and great mortalities, civil 
wars, the ſca and the plantations, they ſeem very 
reaſonable, and not well to be controverted. 
Upon theſe ſchemes of Mr. King, we ſhall make 
ſeveral remarks, though the text deſerves much a 
better comment. | 
The people being the firſt matter of power and 
wealth, by whoſe labour and induſtry a nation 
muſt be gainers in the Balance, their encreaſe or 
decreale muſt be carefully obſerved by any go- 
vernnment that deſigns to thrive; that is, their 
encreaſe muſt be promoted by good conduct and 
9 EL wholelome 


\ 


Scheme B. Vor. II. p. 184. 


— Re 


| A Sthzthe of the lancome and Expence of the ſeveral Families of England, C 


RANES, D 


160 Temporal lords 
Spiritual lords 
Baronets 
[Knights 
Eſquires 
[Gentlemen 
Perſons in greater offices and places 
Perſons in leſſer offices and places 
Eminent merchants and traders by ſea 
Leſſer merchants and traders by ſea 
Perſons in the law 
Eminent clergymen 
Leſſer clergymen 
Freeholders of the better ſort 
Frecholders of the leſſer ſort 
Farmers 
Perſons in liberal arts and ſciences 
Shopkeepers and tradeſmen 
Artizans and handicrafts 
Naval officers 


N ese 0 0 


— — 


* 


IIIA 


+ > > GGG 


— 


Military officers 


| 


Common ſeamen 
Labouring people and out-ſervants 
Cottagers and paupers 
Common ſoldiers 


[11] 


Vagrants; as gipſies, thieves, beggars, &c. 


— 


Encreaſing the wealth of the kingdom 
Decreaſing the wealth of the kingdom 


Neat totals, 


— ——_ ——c 


„ > — 


alculated for the Year 1688. 
| Number of per- Yearly income Yearly income in Yearly in- { Yearly expence | Yeurly encrea( | Yearly encreaſe 
ſons, per family. general, per head, per head. in geacral. 
1 J. I. s. d... J. 
6, 400 3, 200 of 512, ooo 70 O Oi o of 64,000 
52001, 300 o 33,800 45 © oſz0 o cf 10,400 
12, 800 880 of 704,000 49 0 of 6 0 of 76, 800 
7,800] 650 of g90,000| 50 45 0 © 5 o of g9,000 
30,000] 450 o] 1,200,000} 45 41 © of '4 o of 120,000 
96,000] 280 o| 2,880,000 32 o of 3 o of 288,000 
40,000} 240 of 1,200,000 26 o of 4 o of 160,000 
30, 00 120 © 600,000 170 of 3 © of 90, ooo], 
16, 00] 400 o] Zoo, ooo 37 O 013 o of 208,000} 
48,000] 198 o 1,600,000 27 oO 01:6 o of 288,000 
70,000] 154 O 1,540,000 18 oO of 4 © of 280,000 
12,000] 72 © 144,000 Io o of 2 o of 24,000 
40,000] 50 of 400,000 9 4 of 0 16 of 32, 000 
280,000] 91 of 3,640,000 It 15 Oo 1 45 of 350,000 
660, ooo 55 ©| 6,600,000 9 10 of © 10 of 330, ooo 
75, ooo 42 10| 6,375,000 ” £7 1 187,500 
75,000] 60 of googo00 110 of 1 © Of 75,000 
22 5,000 45 O] 2,250,000 9 o of 0 © 225,000 
240,000] 38 of 2,280,000 9 Oo of 10 o 120,000 
20,0001] 80 o] 400,000. 18 0 of 2 0 of 40,000 
16, 60 of 2240, ooo 14 0 O1 © of 16,000 
2,675,520| 68 18] 34,488,800 18|I1 4 5 8 R525 3,700 
| ecreaie, ecicaile, 
150, co 20 o 1,000,c00| 7 o © Of 759000 
1,275,000 15 Of 5,460,000 4 c| © 2 O| 127,500 
1,300,000 6 10 2,000,000 2 Oo] © 5 ol 325,000 
70,000] 14 ] 490,000|' 7 oo 10 o] 33, oo 
2,795,000 10 10| 8,950,000 3 2 562,500 
30,000| 60,000 | 4 2 60,000 
'* $0 the general account is 
2,675,520] 68 18] 34,488,800 11 1 3,023,700 
2,825,000] 10 10 9,010,000 "BE o 022,500 
| 5,500,5201 32 543,491, 800 88 9 n 
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wholeſome laws, and if they have been decreaſed 
by war, or any other accident, the breach is to 
be made up as ſoon as poſſible, for it is a maim in 
the body politic affecting all its parts. | 

| Almoſt all countries in the world have been 
more or leſs populous, as liberty and property 
have been there well or ill ſecured. The firſt con- 
ſtitution of Rome was no ill- founded government, 
a kingly power limited by laws; and the peo- 
ple encreaſed ſo faſt, that from a ſmall beginning, 
in the reign of their ſixth king, they were able 
to ſend out an army of 80,000 men, And in 
the time of the commonwealth, in that invaſion 
which the Gauls made upon Italy, not long be- 
fore Hannibal came thither, they were grown ſo 
numerous, as that their troops conliſted of 700,000 
foot, and 70,000 horſe; it is true, their allies 
| were comprehended in this number, but the or- 
| dinary people fit to bear, arms, being multered in 
| Rome and Campania, amounted to 250,000 foot 
and 2 3,000 horſe. 

Nothing therefore can more contribute to the 
rendering Ergland populous and ſtrong, than to 
| have liberty upon a right foot, and our legal con- 
| ſtitution firmly preſerved. A nation may be as 
| well called free under a limited kingſhip as in a 
| commonwealth; and it is to this good form of 
our government, that we partly owe that doublin 
of the people, which has probably happened here 
in 435 years laſt paſt. And if the ambition of 
ſome, and the mercenary temper of others, ſhould 
bring us at any time to alter our conſtitution, and 
to give up our ancient rights, we ſhall find our 
members diminiſh viſibly and fait. For liberty 
encourages procreation, and not only keeps 
our own inhabitants among us, bur invites 

| ſtrangers 


* 
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ſtrangers to come and live under the ſhelter gf 
our laws. 

The Romans indeed made uſe of an adventi. 
tious help to enlarge their city, which was by 
incorporating foreign cities and nations into their 
commonwealth; but this way is not without itz 
miſchiefs *. For the ſtrangers in Rome by degree 
had grown ſo numerous, and to have ſo great: 
vote in the councils, that the whole government 
began to totter and decline from its old to its 
new inhabitants; which Fabius the cenſor ob. 
ſerving, he applied a remedy in time, by re 
ducing all the new citizens into four tribes, that 
being contracted into ſo narrow a ſpace, they 
might not have ſo malignant an influence upo 
the city. | 

An act of general naturalization would like. 
wiſe probably encreaſe our numbers very faſt, and 
repair what loſs we have ſuffered in our people by 
the late war: It is a matter that has been very 
warmly contended for by many good patriots; 
but peradventure it carries alſo its danger with it, 
which perhaps would have the leſs influence by 
this expedient, namely, if an act of parliament 
were made, that no neads of families, hereaiter 
to be naturalized for the firſt generation, ſhould 
have votes in any of our elections. But as the 
caſe ſtands, it ſeems againſt the nature of right 
government, that {trangers (who may be ſpies, and 
who may have an interelt oppoſite to that of 
England, and who at beſt ever join in one link of 
obſequiouſneſs to the miniſters) ſhould be ſuffered 
to intermeddle in that important buſineſs of ſend- 
ing members to parliament. From their ſons in- 
deed there is leſs to fear, who by birth and ni- 


* Machiavel's diſcourſes on Livy. 
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ture may come to have the ſame intereſt and in- 
clinations as the natives. 
And though the expedient of Fabius Maximus 
; by 0 contract ſtrangers into four tribes, might be 
heir reaſonable, where the affairs of a whole empire 
© its were tranſacted by magiltrates cholen in one city, 
Jyet the ſame policy may not hold good in Eng— 
land; foreigners cannot influence elections here 
by being diſperſed about in the ſeveral counties of 
the kingdom, where they can never come to have 
ob. Vany conſiderable ſtrength. But ſome time or other 
= they may endanger the government, by being ſuf- 
tha fered to remain, ſuch vaſt numbers of them, here 
they Ein London, where they inhabit all together, at 
upon eaſt 0, oo0 perſons in two quarters of the town, 
vithout intermarrying with the Engliſh, or learn- 
like. Dig our language, by which means, for ſeveral 
| and Z cars to come, they are in a way ſtill to continue 
le byVorcigners, and perhaps may have a foreign intereſt 
nd foreign inclinations: To permit this cannot be 


r of 


ti. 


Trees 
eat 
nent 
) Its 


Bos: &dvidable or fate, It may therefore be proper to 
ich wit any new acts of naturalization, with ſuch re- 
ce by fictions as may make the acceſſion of {rangers 
amem ot dangerous to the public. 

eaftet An acceſſion of ſtrangers, well regulated, may 
hould dd to our ſtrength and numbers; bur then it muſt 
as thee compoled ct labouring men, artificers, mer- 
right bants, and other rich men, and not of foreign 
8, and Pldiers, ſince ſuch fright and drive away from a 
\at of 2597 more people than their troops can well con- 
ink oft of: For if it has been ever ſeen that men 
ufferel und moſt where there is moſt freedom, (China 
> fond ceptcd, whoſe climate excel; all others, and 
Ins in- ere the exerciſe of the tyranny is mild and eaſy) 
nd na- mut follow that people will in time deſert thoſe 


ountries whoie beſt flower is their liberties, if 
lole liberties are thought precarious or in danger. 
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That foreign ſoldiers are dangerous to liberty, we 
may produce examples from all countries and al 
ages; but we ſhall inſtance only one, becauſe it js 


eminent above all the reſt, 

* The Carthaginians, in their wars, did very 
much uſe mercenary and foreign troops; and when 
the peace was made between them and the Ro. 
mans, after a long diſpute for the dominion of $;. 
cily, they brought their army home to be paid and 
diſbanded, which Geico their general had the 
charge of embarking, who did order all his par 
with great dexterity and wiſdom, But the ſtate d 
Carthage wanting money to clear arrears, and (+ 
tisfy the troops, was forced to keep them uy 
longer than was deſigned. The army conſiſted d 
Gauls, Ligurians, Baleareans, and Greeks. A 
firſt they were inſolent in their quarters in Car. 
thage, and were prevailed upon to move to Sic 
where they were to remain and expect their paj, 
There they grew preſently corrupted with eale 
and pleaſure, and fell into mutinies and diſorder, 
and to making extravagant demands of pay and 
gratuities; and in a rage, with their arms in thei 
hands, they marched 20,000 of them towards 
Carthage, encamping within 15 miles of the city; 
and choſe Spendius and Matho, two profligate 
wretches, for their leaders, and impriſoned Gelco, 
who was deputed to them from the commonwealth, 
Afterwards they cauſed almoſt all the Africans 
their tributaries, to revolt; they grew in a ſhor 
time to be 70,000 ſtrong ; they fought ſeveral bat 
tles with Hanno and Hamilcar Barcas. During 
theſe tranſactions, the mercenaries that were in gat 
riſon in Sardinia mutinied likewiſe, murdering 
their commander and all the Carthaginians; while 
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* {Spendius and Matho, to render their accomplices 
ich more deſperate, put Geſco to a cruel death, pre- 

ſuming afterwards to lay ſiege to Carthage itſelf. 
very They met with a ſhock indeed at Prion, where 


| 40,000 of them were ſlaughtered; but ſoon after 
this battle, in anotherp they took one of the Car- 


Ro T7”. Page 

H d. chaginian generals priſoner, whom they fixt to a 
I and croſs, crucifying 30 of the principal ſenators 
dhe ound about him. Spendius and Matho were at 
pan laſt taken, the one crucified and the other tor- 
> mented to death: But the war laſted three years 
dend near four months with exceſſive cruelty ; in 
a uy which the ſtate of Carthage loſt ſeveral battles, 
od and was often brought within a hair's breadth of 

At q utter ruin. 

cu. If fo great a commonwealth as Carthage, though 
Sicc aſſiſted at that time by Hiero King of Syracule, 
r pe and by the Romans, ran the hazard of loſing their 
\ ea empire, city and liberties, by the inſurrection of a 
der handful of mercenaries, whoſe firſt ſtrength was 
y and but 20,000 men, it ſhould be a warning to all 
ther free nations, how they ſuffer armies ſo compoſed 
wars to be among them; and it ſhould frighten a wiſe 
city ſtate from deſiring ſuch an encreaſe of people, as 
Aligat = be had by the bringing over foreign ſol- 
elco, ders. | 

* | Indeed, all armies whatſoever, if they are over 
ricans large, tend to the diſpeopling of a country, of 
| ſhon which our neighbour nation is a ſufficient proof; 
11 ba. where, in one of the beſt climates in Europe, men 
uringl are wanting to till the ground. For children do 
in gat not proceed from the intemperate pleaſures taken 
dering ooſely and at random, but from a regular way of 
wit Iving, where the father of the family deſires to 


zendlu 


= UP and provide for the offspring he ſhall 


Securing 
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Securing the liberties of a nation, may be ht 
down as a fundamental for encreaſing the numhy 
of its people; but there are other polities ther, 
unto conducing, which no wiſe ſtate has ever H man 


glected. | Balar 
No race of men did multiply fo faſt as the Jen ther 


which may be attributed chiefly to the wiſdom if privil 
Moſes their lawgiver, in contriving to promote t child 
ſtate of marriage. | and C 

The Romans had the ſame care, paying no n it is 
ſpect to a man childleſs by his own fault, ar bette 
giving great immunities and privileges, both My degre 
the city and provinces, to thoſe who had fuch at M. 
fuch a number of children, Encouragements a 180. ] 
the like kind are alſo given in France to ſuch s per 
enrich the commonwealth by a large iſſue. that t 

But we in England have taken another court 41, oo 
laying a fine upon the marriage- bed, which ſeen 134 
ſmall to thoſe who only contemplate the pomp ] 15 no 
wealth round about them, and in their view; Hof ou 
they who look into all the different ranks of me count: 
are well ſatisfied that this duty on marriages au from \ 
births is a very grievous burthen upon the poor ſome 
fort, whoſe numbers compoſe the ſtrength au would 
wealth of any nation. This tax was introduced numbe 
by the neceſſity of affairs. It is difficult to f medy 


what may be the event of a new thing; but if mr ſtrengt 
are to take meaſures from paſt wiſdom, whiꝗ . Fro: 
exempted prolific families from public duties, ages, 
ſhould not lay impoſitions upon thoſe who find! divides 
hard enough to maintain themſelves. If this ta males, 
be ſuch a weight upon the poor, as to diſcourag idering 
marriage and hinder propagation, which ſeems tit and co 
rut, no doubt it ought to be aboliſhed ; and emen 
a convenient time we ought to change it for ſomWlity abſ 


other duty, if chere were only this ſingle reaſo lineſs) ! 
thaYicmales 
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that it is ſo directly oppoſite to the polity of all 
ages and all countries. | 
In order to have hands to carry on labour and 
manufactures, which muſt make us gainers in the 
| Balance of Trade, we ought not to deter, but ra- 
ther invite men to marry, which 1s to be done by 
| privileges and exemptions for ſuch a number of 
children, and by denying certain offices of truſt 
and dignities to all unmarried perſons; and where 
it is once made a faſhion among thoſe of the 
better ſort, it will quickly obtain with the lower 
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ch al Mr. King, in the foregoing ſcheme, [ſee p. 
nts offs 180] (for which he has as authentic grounds 


| as perhaps the matter is capable of) Jays down, 
that the annual marriages of England are abour 
| 41,000, which is one marriage out of every 
134 perſons: Upon which we obſerve, that this 
is not a due proportion, conſidering how few 
| of our adult males (in compariſon with other 
| countries) periſh by war or any other accident; 
from whence may be inferred, that our polity is 
poor ſome way or other defective, or the marriages 
th al would bear a nearer proportion with the groſs 
oducel number of our people; for which defect, if a re- 
to u medy can be found, there will be fo much more 
t if A ſtrength added to the kingdom. 

which From the books of aſſeſſment on births, mar- 
riages, &c. by the neareſt view he can make, he 


uch x 


courſe 
1 ſeems 
np at 
W; by 
F min 
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les, W 1 

ad! divides the , 300, oco people into 2,700,000 
this tu males, and 2, 800. ooo females; from hence (con- 

couragę f ſidering the females exceed the males in number, 

ems UHand conſidering that the men marry later than 
and omen, and that many of the males are of necel- 
or ſom ſity abſent in the wars, at ſea, and upon other bu- 
reafonſÞ$lineſs) it follows, that a large proportion of the 


females remain unmarried, though at an adult 
pee, which is a dead loſs to the nation, every 
I | birth 
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birth being ſo much certain treaſure ; upon which 

account, ſuch laws muſt be for the public good, 

as induce all men to marry whoſe circumſtance, 
rmit it. 

From his diviſion of the people, it may be like. MW indull 
wiſe obſerved, that the near proportion there ; {Wncſk t 
between the males and females, (which is ſaid to with. 
hold alſo in other places) is an argument {and the If \ 
ſtrongeſt that can be produced) againſt polygamy, ¶ maint 
and the encreaſe of mankind, which ſome think Was our 
might be from thence expected; for if nature had ble of 
intended to one man a plurality of wives, ſhe as a tr 
would have ordered a great many more female if we | 
births than male, her deſignments being always {Wcertair 
right and wiſe. what 

The ſecuring the pariſh for baſtard children, i On th 
become fo ſmall a puniſhment, and ſo eaſily com ¶ not on 
pounded, that it very much hinders marriage Our 
The Dutch compel men of all ranks to mam] territot 
the woman whom they have got with child; an haps n 
perhaps it would tend to the farther peopling What a 
England, if the common people here, under ſuch{Walt hu 


conve 
ducin 
all th 
did b 


a certain degree, were condemned by ſome nei tained 
law to ſuffer the ſame penalty. what a 
A country that makes proviſion to encreaſe ill by « 
inhabitants, whoſe ſituation is good, and who The. 
people have a genius adapted to Trade, will nee our u 
fail to be gainers in the Balance, provided the H Ports; 
bour and induſtry of their people be well managed{Weetend 
and carefully directed. culties 


The more any man contemplates theſe matten Nuſtry. 
the more he will come to be of opinion, th We : 
England is capable of being rendered one of ties; 
ſtrongeſt nations, and the richeſt ſpot of ground ie ſea 
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convenient ports, a good navy, and a ſoil pro- 
ducing all ſort of commodities, The materials for 
all this we have, and ſo improveable, that if we 
did but ſecond the gifts of nature, with our own 


induſtry, we ſhould toon arrive to a pitch of great- 


neſs that would put us at leaſt upon an equal foot 


with any of our neighbours. 


If we had the compliment of men our land can 
maintain and nouriſh; if we had as much trade 


Jas our ſtock and knowledge in ſea-affairs is capa- 


ble of embracing; if we had ſuch a naval ſtrength 


las a trade ſo extended would eaſily produce; and 
if we had thole ſtores and that wealth which is the 
: certain reſult of a large and well-governed traffic, 
what human ſtrength could hurt of invade us? 
on the contrary, ſhould we not be in a poſture 
not only to reſiſt, but to give the law to others? 


Our neighbouring commonwealth has not in 


territory above eight millions of acres, and per- 
haps not much above 2, 200, ooo people; and yet 


what a figure have they made in Europe for theſe 


Waſt hundred years? What wars have they main- | 
Kained? What forces have they reſiſted ? and to 
what a height of power are they now come, and 
Bll by good order and wile government ? 


They are liable to frequent invaſions; they la- 


pour under the inconvenience and danger of bad 
ports; they conſume immenſe ſums every year to 


defend their land againſt the ſea; all which diffi- 


culties they have ſubdued by an unwearied in- 


duſtry. 

We are fenced by nature againſt foreign ene— 
ies; our ports are ſafe; we fear no irruptions of 
he ſea z our land territory at home is at leaſt 39 
millions of acres; we have in all likelihood not 
els than 5,500,000 people; what a nation might 
de then become, if all theſe advantages were tho- 
Vol. II. O roughly 
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roughly improved, and if a right application wen 
made of all this ſtrength, and of theſe numbers 
They who apprehend the immoderate growth 
of any Prince or State, may perhaps ſucceed hy 
beginning firſt, and by attempting to pull dow 
{uch a dangerous neighbour, but very often thei; 
good deſigns are diſappointed. In all appearanc 
they proceed more ſafely, who under ſuch a fex 
make themlelves ſtrong and powerful at home, 
And this was the courſe which Philip King dt 
Macedon, the father of Perſeus, took, when he 
thought to be invaded by the Romans. 

The greatneſs of Rome gave Carthage ver 
anxious thoughts; and it rather ſeems that they 
entered into the ſecond Punic war, more for tex 
the Romans ſhould have the univerſal empire, than 
out of any ambition to lord it themſelves over the 
whole world. Their deſign was virtuous, and 
peradventure wile, to endeavour at ſome early in. 


we ſee they miſcarried, though their armies were 
led by Hannibal. But Fortune, which had de 
termined the dominion of the earth for Rome, did 
perhaps lead them into the fatal counſel of paſſing 
the Eber, contrary to the articles of peace cos. 
cluded with Aſdrubal, and of attacking Saguntum, 
before they had ſufficiently recovered of the 
wounds they had ſuffered in the wars about Sicily, 
Sardinia, and with their own rebels. 


probably in a few years they might have been! 
more equal match for the Roman people. It 
true, if the Romans had endeavoured at the con 


que , 


agree. 
5 natior 
terruption to a rival that grew ſo faſt; however to o 
ſelf, 


its (tr 


If the high 
courage of Hannibal had not driven the common- 
wealth into a new war, while it was yet faint and 
weak, and if they had been ſuffered to purſue ther 
victories in Spain, and to get firm footing in that 
rich, warlike, and then populous country, ver] 
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gueſt of Spain, and if they had diſturbed the Car- 
thaginians in that country, the war muſt have been 


| unavoidable z becauſe it was evident in that age, 


and will be apparent in the times we live in, that 


| whatever foreign power already grown great, can 
add to its dominion the poſſeſſion of Spain, will 
| ſtand fair for univerſal empire. 


But unleſs fome ſuch cogent reaſon of ſtate, as 


is here inſtanced, intervene, in all appearance, the 
| beſt way for a nation that apprehends the growing 
power of any neighbour, is to fortify itſelf within; 
ve do not mean by land armies, which rather de- 
bilitate than ſtrengthen a country, but by potent 
navies, by thrift in the public treaſure, care of the 
people's trade, and all the other honeſt and uſeful 
arts of peace. 


By ſuch an improvement of our native ſtrength, 


| agreeable to the laws and to the temper of a free 


nation, England, without doubt, may be brought 


wever to ſo good a poſture and condition of defending it- 


s Were ſelf, as not to apprehend any neighbour jealous of 


its ſtrength, or envious of its greatnels. 


And to this end we open theſe ſchemes, that a 
wile government, under which we live, not hav- 
ing any deſigns to become arbitrary, may fee 
what materials they have to work upon, and how 
far our native wealth is' able to ſecond their 
good intentions of preſerving us a rich and a free 
people. 

Having ſaid ſomething of the number of our 
inhabitants, we ſhall proceed to diſcourſe of their 
different degrees and ranks, and to examine who 
are a burthen and who a profit to the public; tor 
by how much every part and member of the 
commonwealth can be made uſeful ro the whole, 
by ſo much a nation will be more and more a 

| O 2 gainer 
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gainer in this Balance of Trade which we are to 
treat of, | 

Mr. King, from the aſſeſſments on births and 
marriages, and from the polls, has formed the 
ſcheme here inſerted “, of the ranks, degrees, 
titles, and qualifications of the people. He has 
done it ſo judiciouſly, and upon fuch grounds, that 
it is well worth the careful peruſal of any curious 
perſon; from thence we ſhall make ſome obſerva- 
tions, in order to put our preſent matter in a 
clearer light, 

1ſt, This ſcheme detects their error, who, in the 
calculations they frame, contemplate nothing but 
the wealth and plenty they ſee in rich cities and 
great towns, and from thence make a judgment 
of the kingdom's remaining part; and from this 
view conclude, that taxes and payments to the 
public do moſtly ariſe from the gentry and better 
fort, by which meaſures they neither contrive their 
impoſition aright, nor are they able to give a true 
eſtimate what it ſhall produce; but when we have 
divided the inhabitants of England into their pro- 
per claſſes, it will appear that the nobility and 
gentry are but a ſmall part of the whole body of 
the people. 

Believing that taxes fall chiefly upon the better 
ſort, they care not what they lay, as thinking they 
will not be felt; but when they come to be levied, 
they either fall ſhort, and ſo run the public into 
an immenſe debt, or they light ſo heavily upon 
the poorer ſort, as to occaſion inſufferable cla- 
mours ; and they whoſe proper buſineſs it was to 
contrive theſe matters better, have been ſo un- 
ſkilful, that the legiflative power has been more 
than once compelled, for the people's caſe, to give 


* See Scheme B. 
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new funds, inſtead of others that had been ill 
projected. N 
This may be generally ſaid, That all duties 


{ whatſoever upon the conſumption of a large pro- 
duce, fall with the greateſt weight upon the com- 

mon ſort: So that ſuch as think in new duties 
that they chiefly tax the rich, will find them- 
| ſelves quite miſtaken; for either their fund muſt 


yield little, or it mult ariſe from the whole body 


of the people, of which the richer ſort are but a 
| ſmall proportion. 


And though war, and national debts and en- 


gagements, Might heretofore very rationally plead 
25 exciſes upon our home conſumption, yet, now 
there is a peace, it is the concern of every man 
that loves his country, to proceed warily in lay- 
ing new ones, and to get off thoſe which are al- 
ready laid, as faſt as ever he can. 
and high exciſes both together are incompatible; 
either of them alone are to be endured, but to 
have them co-exiſt is ſuffered in no well- governed 
nation, 
+ ealy rate, a high price might be the better borne 
in things of our own product; but to have both 
dear at once (and by reaſon of the duties laid upon 
them) is ruinous to the inferior rank of men; and 
this ought to weigh more with us, when we con- 
| ſider that even of the common people, a ſubdi- 
| viſion is to be made, of which one part ſubſiſt 
from their own havings, arts, labour, and in- 
| duſtry; and the other part ſubſiſt a little from 
their own labour, but chiefly from the help and 


High cuſtoms 


If materials of foreign growth were at an 


charity of the rank that is above them. For, ac- 
| cording to Mr, King's ſcheme “, 
* Sce Scheme B. 

O 3 The 
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The nobility and gentry, with their familie; 
and retainers, the perſons in offices, merchant, 
perſons in the law, the clergy, freeholders 
farmers, perſons in ſciences and liberal arts, 
ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, handicraftſmen, na. 
val officers, with the families and dependent, 
upon all theſe altogether, make up the number 
of 2,075,520 heads, 
The common ſeamen, common 

ſoldiers, labouring people, 

and out- ſervants, cottagers, 

paupers, and their families, 

with the vagrants, make up 

the number of — 2,825,000 heads, 


— 


In all, 5,500,520 heads, 

So that here ſeems a majority of the people, 
whoſe chief dependence and ſubſiſtence is from the 
other part, which majority is much greater, in re- 
ſpect of the number of families, becauſe 500,000 
families contribute to the ſupport of 850,000 fa- 
milies. In contemplation of which, great care 
ſhould. be taken not to lay new duties upon the 
home conſumption, unleſs upon the extremeſt ne- 
ceſſities of the ſtate ; for though ſuch impoſitions 
cannot be faid to fall directly upon the lower 
rank, whoſe poverty hinders them from conſum. 
ing ſuch materials (though there are few exciſes to 
which the meaneſt perſon does not pay ſomething) 
yet indirectly, and by unavoidable conſequences, 
they are rather more affected by high duties upon 
our home conſumption, than the wealthier de. 
gree of people; and ſo we ſhall find the caſe to be, 
if we look carefully into all the diſtin& ranks of 
men there enumerated. 
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iſt, As to the nobility and gentry; they muſt 
of neceſſity retrench their families and expences, 


if exceſſive impolitions are laid upon all forts of 


materials for conſumption ; from whence follows, 


that the degree below them of merchants, ſhop- 
keepers, tradeſmen, and artiſans, muſt want em- 
; ployment. 


2dly, As to the manufactures; high exciſes in 


time of peace are utterly deſtructive to that prin- 
cipal part of England's wealth; for if malt, coals, 
Galt, leather, and other things, bear a great price, 


the wages of ſervants, workmen, and artificers, 


will conſequently riſe, for the income muſt bear 
[ſome proportion with the expence ; and if ſuch as 
ſet the poor to work, find wages for labour or 
manufacture advance upon them, they mult riſe in 
the price of their commodity, or they cannot live; 
all which would ſignify little, if nothing but our 
town dealings among one another were thereby 
affected; but it has a conſequence far more perni- 
cious in relation to our Foreign Trade, for it is 
the exportation of our own product that muſt 


make England rich; to be gainers in the Balance 


of Trade, we muſt carry out of our own product 


what will purchaſe the things of toreign growth that 
are needful for our own conſumption, with ſome 
overplus, either in bullion or goods, to be ſold in 


other countries; which overplus is the profit a na- 


tion makes by trade, and it is more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the natural frugality of the people that 
export, or as from the low price of labour and 
manufacture they can afford the commodity cheap, 
and at a rate not to be underſold in foreign mar- 
kets. The Dutch, whoſe labour and manufac— 
tures are dear by reaſon of home exciles, can not- 
withſtanding ſell cheap abroad, becauſe this diſad- 
vantage they labour under is balanced by the par- 

O 4 ſimonious 
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ſimonious temper of their people: But in Eng. 
land, where this frugality is hardly to be intro. 
duced, if the duties upon our home conſumption 
are ſo large as to raile conſiderably the price of 
labour and manufacture, all our commodities for 
exportation muſt by degrees ſo advance in the 
prime value, that they cannot be ſold at a rate 
which will give them vent in foreign markets; and 
we muſt be every where underiold by our wiſer 
neighbours. But the conſequence of ſuch duties 
in time of peace, will fall moſt heavily upon our 
woollen manufactures, of which moſt have more 
value from the workmanſhip than the material; 
and if the price of this workmanſhip be inhanced, 
it will in a ſhort courſe of time put a neceſſity 
upon thoſe we deal with of ſetting up manufac- 
tures of their own, ſuch as they can, or of buying 
goods of the like kind and ule from nations that 
can afford them cheaper. And in this point we 
are to conſider, that the bulk of our woollen ex. 
ports does not conſiſt in draperies made of the fine 
wool, peculiar to our ſoil, but is compoſed of 
coarſe broad cloths, ſuch as Yorkſhire cloths, 
kerſies, which make a great part of our exports, 
and may be, «nd are made of a coarſer wool, 
which is to be had in other countries: So that ve 
are not ſingly to value ourſelves upon the mate. 
rial, but alſo upon the manufacture, which ve 
ſhould make as eaſy as we can, by not lay ing over 
heavy burthens upon the manufacture: And our 
woollen goods being zds of our foreign exports, 
it ought to be the chief object of the public 
care, if we expect to be gainers in the Balance 
of Trade, which is what we hunt after in thele 
enquiries, 
zaly, As to the lower rank of all, which we 
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whole people, their principal ſubſiſtence is upon 
the degrees above them ; and if thoſe are rendered 
uneaſy, theſe muſt ſhare in tne calamity; bur 


even of this inferior ſort, no ſmall proportion con- 
tribute largely to exciſes, as labourers and out- 
| ſervants, which likewiſe affect the common ſea- 
men, who muſt thereupon raiſe their wages, or 
they will not have wherewithal to keep their fa- 
milies left at home; and the high wages of ſea- 
men is another burthen upon our Foreign Traffic. 
As to the cottagers, who are above {th part of 
the whole people, ſome duties reach even them, 
as thoſe upon malt, leather, and ſalt, but not 
much, becaule of their ſlender conſumption; but 
if the gentry, upon whoſe woods and gleanings 
they live, and who employ them in day-labour; 
and if the manufacturers, for whom they card and 
ſpin, are overburthened with duties, they cannot 
afford to give them ſo much for their labour and 
handywork; nor to yield them thoſe other reliefs 
which are their principal ſubſiſtence, for want of 
which, theſe miſerable wretches mult periſh with 
cold and hunger. 


Thus we ſee exciſes either directly or indi- 
rectly fall upon the whole body of the people; 
but we do not take notice of theſe matters, as re- 
ceding from our former opinion: On the con- 


trary, we ſtill think them the moſt eaſy and equal 


way of taxing a nation; and perhaps it is de- 
monſtrable, that if we had fallen into this method 


lat the beginning of the war, of raiſing the year's 


expence within the year by exciſes, England had 
not been now indebted ſo many millions; but 
what was adviſable, under ſuch a neceſſity and 
danger, is not to be purſued in times of peace, 
ſpecially in a country depending ſo much upon 
trade and manufactures. 

5 Our 


* 


—_ 


3 ? 0 
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Our ſtudy now ought to be how thoſe debt: 
may be ſpeedily cleared off, for which theſe ney 
revenues are the funds, that Trade may again moye 
freely as it did heretofore, without ſuch a heay 
clog; but this point we ſhall more amply handle, 
when we come to ſpeak of our payments to the 

blic. 

F'Mr. King divides the whole body of the people 
into two principal claſſes, viz. 

Heads, 
* Encreaſing the wealth of the king- 

dom, — 2,075,520 
Decreafing the wealth of the king- 

dom, — 2,825,000 


By which he means, that the firſt claſs of the 

ople, from land, arts, and induſtry, maintain 
themſelves, and add every year ſomething to the 
nation's. general ſtock ; and beſides this, out of 
their ſuperfluity, contribute every year ſo much to 
the maintenance of others. 

That of the ſecond claſs, ſome partly maintain 
themſelves by labour, (as the heads of the cottage 
families) but that the reſt, as moſt of the wives 
and children of theſe, ſick and impotent people, 
idle beggars and vagrants, are nouriſhed at the 
coſt of others; and are a yearly burthen to thie 
public, conſuming annually ſo much as would be 
otherwiſe added to the nation's general ſtock. 

The bodics of men are without doubt the moſt 


valuable treaſure of a country; and in their 


ſphere, the ordinary people are as ſerviceable to 
the commonwealth as the rich, if they are em- 
ployed in honeſt labour and uſeful arts: And 
ſuch being more in number, do more contribute 


See Scheme B. 
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_ - or the nation's wealth, than the higher 
rank. 
. But a _y may be populous and yet poor, 
ach [Cl were the ancient Gauls and Scythi ins) ſo that 
"2 numbers, unleſs they are well employed, make the 
| body politic big, but unwieldy ; ſtrong, but unac- 
pk | tive; as to any uſes of good gOVer ament. 
Theirs is a wrong opinion, who think all 
5 mouths profit a country that conſume its pro- 
a duct: And it may be more truly affirmed, that 
ws ſhe who does not ſome way ſerve the common- 
2 | wealth, either by being employed, or by employ- 
,coo ng 5", is not only a uſeleſs, but hurtful mem- 
f As As charity, and what we indeed owe to 
aten man ind, to make proviſion for the aged, 
— _ 3 the ſick, blind and impotent; ſo it is a 
* 0 wy we owe to the commonwealth, not to ſuf- 
wm uch as have health, and who might maintain 
themſelves, to be drones, and live upon the la- 
1 bour of others. 
1 The bulk of ſuch as are a burthen to the pub- 
ine! lie, conſiſts in the cottagers and paupers, beggars 
ods in ou cities and towns, and vagrants. 
be Upon a ſurvey of the hearth books, made in 
* Michaelmas 1685, it was found, that of the 
1 be 3,000 houſes in the whole kingdom, thoſe of 
one chimney amounted to 554,931 ; but ſome of 
3 theſe having land about them, in all our calcula- 
der Jens, we have computed the cottagers bur at 
te 050000 families. But of theſe a large number 
5 may get their own livelihood, and are no charge 
And 1 the pariſh, for which reaſon Mr. King very ju- 
—_ N computes his “ cottagers and paupers 
: ecreaſing the wealth of the nation but at 
400,000 families;” in which account he in- 
1 cludes the poor houſes in cities, towns, and vil- 


1 lages, 


* 3 0 
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lages, beſices which he reckons 30,000 vagrant; 
and all thſe together, to make up 1, 330, 000 
heads. | 

This is @ very great proportion of the people: 
be a burtken upon the 1 — part, and i _ 
upon the land intereſt ; of which the landed gentle. 
men mutt certainly be very ſenſible. 

If this vaſt body of men, inſtead of being ex. 
penſive, could be rendered beneficial to the com. 
monwealth, it were a work no doubt highly to he 
promoted by all who love their country. 

It ſeems evident to ſuch as have conſidered theſe 
matters, and who have obſerved how they are or. 
dered in nations under a good polity, that the 
number of ſuch who, through age or impotence, 
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ſtand in real need of relief, is but ſmall, and might {W To 1 
be maintained for very little; and that the poor perſons 
rates are ſwelled to the extravagant degree we no too yo 
ſee them at, by two ſorts of people, one of which, Mothers, 
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body 
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rous, : 


by reaſon of our ſlack adminiſtration,” is ſuffered 
to remain in ſloth; and the other, through a de. 
fect in our conſtitution, continue in wretched po 
verty for want of employment, though willing 
enough to undertake it. 

All this feems capable of a remedy ; the laws 
may be armed againſt voluntary idleneſs, ſo as to 
prevent it; and a way may probably be found out 
to ſet thoſe to work who are deſirous to ſupport 
themſelves by their own labour : And if this could 
be brought about, it would not only put a ſtop to every | 
the courſe of that vice which is the conſequence ¶ ſueceſs 
of an idle life, but it would greatly tend to en- ¶ partly 
rich the commonwealth ; for if the induſtry of nat The 
half the people maintains in ſome degree the other I great, 
part; and beſides, in times of peace, did add every ſerved 
year near 2,500,000 to the general ſtock of Eng- ſelves 
land, to what pitch of wealth and greatneſs might o bri 
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ve not be brought, if one limb were not ſuffered 


o draw away the nouriſhment of the other; and 


all the members of the body politic were ren- 


lered uſeful to it? 
Nature in her contrivances has made every 
dart of a living creature either for ornament or 


uſe, the ſame ſhould be in a politic inſtitution 
rightly governed. 


It may be laid down for an undeniable truth, 


that where all work, nobody will want; and to 
promote this would be a greater charity and more 


eritorious, than to build hoſpitals, which very 


often are but ſo many monuments of ill- gotten 
riches attended with late repentance. 


To make as many as poſlible of theſe 1, 330, ooo 


perſons (whereof not above 330,000 are children 
too young to work) who now live chiefly upon 
others, get themſelves a large ſhare of their main- 
tenance, would be the opening a new vein of 
treaſure of ſome millions ſterling per ann. it 
would be a preſent eaſe to every particular man 


of ſubſtance, and a laſting benefit to the whole 


body of the kingdom; for it would not only 


nouriſh but encreaſe the numbers of the people, 
of which many thouſand periſh every year, by 


thoſe diſeaſes contracted under a ſlothful poverty. 


Our laws relating to the poor are very nume- 
rous, and this matter has employed the care of 
every age for a long time, though but with little 
ſueceſs, partly through the ill execution, and 
partly through ſome defect in the very laws. 

The corruptions of mankind are grown ſo 
great, that now-a-days laws are not much ob- 
ſerved, which do not in a manner execute them- 
ſelves; of this nature are thoſe laws which relate 
to bringing in the Prince's revenue, which never 
fall to be put in execution, becauſe the people 

| mult 
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muſt pay, and the Prince will be paid; but whey 
only one part of the conſtitution, the people 2 
immediately concerned, as in laws relating to th 
poor, the highways, aſſizes, and other civil eq 
nomy, and good order 1n the ſtate, thoſe are by 
flenderly regarded, 

The public good being, therefore, very ofte, 

not a motive ſtrong enough to engage the ny. 
giſtrate to perform his duty, lawgivers har 
many times fortified their laws with penalti; 
wherein private perſons may have a profit, ther. 
by to ſtir up the people to put the laws in en 
cution. 
In countries depraved nothing proceeds wel, 
wherein particular men do not one way or otht 
find their account, and rather than a public got 
ſhould not go on at all, without doubt tt i 
better to give private men ſome intereſt to ſet! 
forward. 

For which reaſon, it may be worth the co: 
ſideration of ſuch as ſtudy the proſperity and wt 
fare of England, whether this great engine d 
maintaining the poor and finding them work al 
employment, may not be put in motion by givin! 
ſome body of undertakers a realonable gain to pu 
the machine upon 1ts wheels, 

In order to which, we ſhall here inſert a pu 
poſal delivered to the Houſe of Commons laſt ſcſ 
fion of parliament, for the better maintaining the 
impotent, and employing and ſetting to work 
the other poor of this kingdom. 

In matters of this nature, it is always good to 
have ſome model or plan laid down, which think: 
ing men may contemplate, alter and correct, 3 
they ſee occaſion; and the Writer of theſe papers 
does rather chuſe to offer this ſcheme, becauic ht 
is ſatisficd it was compoſed by a gentleman d 
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great abilities, and who has made both the poor 
rates, and their number, more his ſtudy than 
any other perſon in the nation. The propoſal is 
25 follows: 


A Scheme for ſetting the Poor to work. 


il. THAT ſuch perſons as ſhall ſubſcribe and 


pay the ſum of god, oool. as a ſtock for 


I Land 8 the better maintaining the impotent 


poor, and for buying commodities and materials 
to employ and ſet at work the other poor, be in- 


corporated and made one body politic, &c. By 
the name of the governor and company for main- 
taining and employing the poor of this kingdom. 


By all former propoſitions it was intended that 


| the pariſhes ſhould advance ſeveral years rates to 
raiſe a ſtock, but by this propoſal the experiment 


is to be made by private perſons at their riſk; and 


300, ooo. may be judged a very good ſtock, 
E which added to the poor rates for a certain num- 
ber of years, will be a very good fund for buying 
commodities and materials for a million of mone 
at any 


time. This ſubſcription ought to be free 
for every body, and if the ſum were ſubſcribed in 


the ſeveral counties of England and Wales, in pro- 


portion to their poor rates, or the monthly aſſeſſ- 


ment, it would be molt convenient; and pro- 
viſion may be made that no perſon ſhall transfer 
his intereſt but to one of the ſame county, which 
will keep the intereſt there during the term; 
and as to its being one corporation, it is pre- 
ſumed this will be mo't beneficial to the public. 
For iſt, All diſputes on removes which are very 
chargeable and burthenſome will be at an end, 
| this propoſal intending, that wherever the poor 


are, 
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are, they ſhall be maintained or employed. 2dly, 
It will prevent one county which ſhall be dili. 
gent, impoſing on their neighbours who may be 
negligent, or getting away their manufactures 


from them. gdly, In caſe of fire, plague, or 
loſs of manufacture, the ſtock of one coun 
may not be ſufficient to ſupport the places where 
ſuch calamities may happen; and it is neceſſary 
the whole body ſhould ſupport every particular 
member, ſo that hereby there will be a generil 
care to adminiſter to every place according to 
their neceſſities. | 

2dly, That the ſaid corporation be eſtabliſhed 
for the term of 21 years. 

The corporation ought to be eſtabliſhed for 
21 years, or otherwiſe it cannot have the benefi 
the law gives in caſe of infants, which is their 
ſervice for their education; belides, it will be 
ſome years before a matter of this nature can be 
brought into practice. 

3dly, That the ſaid ſum of 300,0007. be paid 
in, and laid out for the purpoles aforeſaid, to re- 
main as a ſtock for and during the ſaid term of 
21 years. 

The ſubſcription ought to be taken at the 
paſſing of the act, but the corporation to be left 
at liberty, to begin either the Michaelmas or the 
Ladyday after, as they ſhall think fit. And 

per cent. to be paid at the ſubſcribing to 
perſons appointed for that purpoſe, and the te- 
mainder before they begin to act; but fo 25 
zoo, oco l. ſhall be always in ſtock during the 
term, notwithſtanding any dividends or other dil- 
poſition; and an account thereof to be exhibited 
twice in every year upon oath, before the lord 

chancellor for the time being. 
4thly, 
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4thly, That the ſaid corporation do by them- 
{elves or agents in every pariſh of England, from 
and after the day of durin 
the ſaid term of 21 years, provide for the ol 
impotent poor, good and ſufficient maintenance 
aad reception, as good or better than hath at 
any time within the ſpace of 
years before the ſaid day of 

been provided or allowed to ſuch 
impotent poor, and ſo ſhall continue to provide 
for ſuch impotent poor, and what other grow- 
ing impotent poor ſhall happen in the ſaid pariſh 
during the ſaid term. 

By impotent poor is to be underſtood all infants 
and old and decrepid perſons not able to work; 
alſo perſons who by ſickneſs or any accident are 
for the time unable to labour for themſelves or 
families; and all perſons (not being fit for la- 
bour) who were uſually relieved by the money 
raiſed for the uſe of the poor; they ſhall have 
maintenance, &c. as good or better, as within 

years they uſed to have. 

This does not directly determine what that ſhall 
be, nor is it poſſible, by reaſon a ſhilling in one 
county is as much as two in another; but it will 
be the intereſt of the corporation that ſuch poor 
be well provided for, by reaſon the contrary will 
occaſion all the complaints or clamour that pro- 
bably can be made againſt the corporation. 

zthly, That the corporation de provide (as 
well for all ſuch poor which on the ſaid 
day of ſhall be on the poor books, as 


tor what other growing poor ſhall happen in the 
laid term, who are or ſhall be able to labour or 
do any work) ſufficient labour and work proper 
tor ſuch perſons to be employed in. And that 
proviſion ſhall be made for ſuch labouring per- 

Vor. II. P 


ſons 
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ſons according to their labour, ſo as ſuch pro. 
fion doth not exceed + parts as much as any other 
perſon would have paid for ſuch labour. And in 
caſe they are not employed and fer to work, then 
ſuch perſons ſhall, until materials or labour be 
provided for them, be maintained as impotent 
poor; bur ſo as ſuch perſons who ſhall hereafter 
enter themſelves on the s books, being 
able to labour, ſhall not quit the ſervice of the 
corporation without leave for the ſpace of (1 
months. | 
The corporation are to provide materials and 
labour for all that can work, and to make pro 
viſion for them not exceeding + parts as much a 
any other perſon would give for fuch labour. Far 
example, if another perſon would give one d 
theſe a ſhilling, the corporation ought to give bu 
nine-pence. And the reafon is plain, iſt, Be 
cauſe the corporation will be obliged to maintan 
them and their families in all exigences, which 
others are not obliged to do, and conſequent) 
they ought not to allow ſo much as others. 2d), 
In caſe any perſons able to labour, ſhall come v 
the corporation, when their agents are not pre 
pared with materials to employ them, by this pro 
poſal they are to allow them full proviſion as in 
potent poor, until they find them work, which 
entirely in favour of the poor. 3dly, It is ne- 
ther reaſonable nor poſſible for the corporation t 
rovide materials upon every occaſion for {uc 
. perſons as ſhall be entered with them, unleſs they 


can be ſecure of ſuch perſons to work up thok 


materials ; beſides, without this proviſion all th 


| labouring people in England will play faſt and 


looſe between their employers and the corporatio 
for as they are diſobliged by one, they will run il 


the other, and ſo neither ſhall be ſure of _—_ | 
_— 
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6thly, That no impotent poor ſhall be removed 
out of the pariſh where they dwell, but upon no- 
tice in writing given to the church-wardens or 
overſeers of the ſaid pariſh, to what place of pro- 
viſion he or ſhe is removed. 

t is judged the beſt method to provide for the 
impotent poor in houſes prepared for that pur- 
poſe, where proper proviſion may be made for 
ſeveral, with all neceſſaries of care and mainte- 
nance. So that in ſome places one houſe will 
ſerve the impotent poor of ſeveral pariſhes, in 
which caſe the pariſh ought to know where to re- 
fort, to ſee if good proviſion be made for them. 

-thly, That in caſe proviſion be not made for 
the poor of each pariſh in manner as aforeſaid, 
(upon due notice given to the agents of the cor- 

ration) the ſaid pariſh may order their poor to 
. and deduct the ſum by them ex- 
pended out of the next payments to be made to 
the ſaid corporation by the ſaid pariſh. 

In caſe any accident happens in a pariſh, either 
by ſickneſs, fall, caſualty of fire, or otherways; 
and that the agent of the corporation is not pre- 
ſent to provide for them, or having notice doth 
not immediately do it, the pariſh may do it, and 
deduct ſo much out of the next payment; but 
there muſt be proviſion made for the notice, 
and in what time the corporation ſhall provide 
for them. | 

8thly, That the ſaid corporation ſhall have 
and receive for the ſaid 21 years, that 1s to fay, 
from every pariſh yearly ſo much as ſuch parith 
paid in any one year, to be computed by a me- 
dum of 7 years; namely, from the 25th of 
March 1690, to the 25th of March 1697, and 
to be paid half yearly; and beſides, ſhall receive 
the benefit of the N of all denailons given 

2 to 
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to any pariſh, or which ſhall be given during the 
Gid term, and all forfeitures which the law gives 
to the uſe of the poor; and to all other ſum; 
which were uſually collected by the pariſh, fo 
the maintenance of the poor, 

Whatever was raiſed for or applied to the uf 
of the poor, ought to be paid over to the corps. 
ration; and where there are any donations for 
maintaining the poor, it will anſwer the deſign d 
the donor, by reaſon there will be better proviſion 
for the maintenance of the poor than ever ; and 
if that maintenance be ſo good as to induce fur. 
ther charities, no doubt the corporation ought to be 
entitled to them: But there are two objections u 
this article; 1ſt, That ro make a medium by 
time of war is unreaſonable. 2dly, Lo continue 
the whole tax for 21 years, does not ſeem to give 
any benefit to the kingdom in that time. To the 
iſt, It is true we have a peace, but Trade i 
lower now than at any time during the war, and 
the charge of the poor greater; and when Trad: 
will mend, is very uncertain, To the 2d, f. 
is very plain, that although the charge may be the 
lame to a pariſh in the total, yet it will be leſs to 
particular perſons, becauſe thoſe who before re: 

ceived alms, will now be enabled to be contr- 
butors; but beſides, the turning fo many hun. 
dred thouſand pounds a year (which in a manne 
have hitherto been applied only to ſupport idle 
neſs) into induſtry; and the employing fo many 
other idle vagrants and ſturdy beggars, with th 
product of their labour, will altogether be a pre 
ſent benefit to the lands of England, as well in 
the rents as in the value; and further, the acci- 
dental charges in the ftreets and at doors, is, 
by a very modeſt computation, over and above 

the poor rates, at leaſt 300,000/7, per ann. wo 
8 w. 
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will be entirely ſaved by this propoſal, and the 
ons ſet at work; which is a further conſidera- 

tion for its being well received, ſince the cor 

ration are not allowed any thing for this ſervice. 

The greater the encouragement is, the better 
the work will be performed; and it will become 
the wiſdom of the parliament in what they do, to 
make it effectual; for ſhould ſuch an undertaking 
as this prove ineffectual, inſtead of remedying it, 
it will encreaſe the miſchief. 

thly, That all the laws made for the pro- 
viſion of the poor, and for puniſhing idle va- 
grant perſons, be repealed, and one law made to 
continue ſuch parts as are found uſeful, and to 
add ſuch other reſtriftions, penalties, and pro- 
viſions, as may effectually attain the end of this 
eat work. | 

The laws hereunto relating are numerous, but 
the judgments and opinions given upon them are 
ſa various and contradictory, and differ ſo in ſun- 
dry places, as to be inconſiſtent with any one 
general ſcheme of management, 

iothly, That proper perſons be appointed in 
every county to determine all matters and diffe- 
rences which may ariſe between the corporation 
and the reſpective pariſhes. 

To prevent any ill uſages, neglect or cruelty, 
it will be neceſſary to make proviſion that the 
poor may tender their complaints ta officers of 
the pariſh; and that thoſe officers having exa- 
mined the ſame, and not finding redreſs, may ap- 
ply to perſons to be appointed in each county and 
each city for that purpoſe, who may be called 
luperviſors of the poor, and may have allow- 
ance made them for their trouble; and their buſi- 
nels may be to examine the truth of ſuch com- 
plaints; and in caſe either the pariſh or corpo- 
E.3 ration 
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ration judge themſelves aggrieved by the deter: 
mination of the ſaid ſuperviſors, proviſion may 
be made that an appeal lie to the quarter ſeſſion, 

11ithly, That the corporation be obliged t 
provide for all public beggars, and to put the 
laws in execution againſt public beggars and id: 
vagrant perſons. | 

Such of the public beggars as can work muf 
be employed, the reſt to be maintained as impo. 
tent poor; but the laws to be ſeverely put in 
execution againſt thoſe who ſhall aſk any public 
alms. 


This propoſal, which in moſt parts of it ſeem 
to be very maturely weighed, may be a founcaticn 
for thoſe to build upon, who have a public pi 
rit large enough to embrace ſuch a noble under. 
taking. * 

But the common obſtruction to any thing cf 
this nature, is a malignant temper in ſome who 
will not let a public work go on, if private per- 
ſons are to be gainers by it: When they are 1 
get themſelves, they abandon all ſenſe of virtue; 
but are clothed in her whiteſt robe, when they 
ſmell profit coming to another, maſking themſelve 
with a falſe zeal to the commonwealth, when 
their own turn is not to be ſerved. It were bet- 
ter indeed, that men would ſerve their country 
for the praiſe and honour that follow good 
actions; but this is not to be expected in a n+ 
tion, at leaſt leaning towards corruption; and it 
ſuch an age it is as much as we can hope for, i 
the proſpect of ſome honeſt gain invites people to 
do the public faithful ſervice. For which re 
ſon, in any undertaking where it can be mad: 
apparent that a great benefit will accrue to the 
commonwealth in general, we ought not to have 
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an evil eye upon what fair advantages particular 
men may thereby expect to reap, ſtill taking care 
to keep their appetite of getting within moderate 
bounds, laying all juſt and reaſonable reſtraints 
upon it, and making due proviſion that they may 
not wrong or oppreſs their fellow - ſubjects. 

It is not to be denied, but that if fewer hands 
were ſuffered to remain idle, and if the poor had 
full employment, it would greatly tend to the 
common welfare, and contribute much towards 
adding every year to the general ſtock of England. 

Among the methods that we have here propoſed 
of employing the poor, and making the whole 
body of the people uſeful to the public; we 
think it our duty to mind thoſe who conſider the 
common welfare of looking with a compaſſionate 
eye into the priſons of this kingdom, where many 
thouſands conſume their time in vice and idle- 
neſs; waſting the remainder of their fortunes, or 
laviſhing the ſubſtance of their creditors, eating 
bread and doing no work, which is contrary to 
good order, and pernicious to the commonwealth, 

We cannot therefore but recommend the 
thoughts of ſome good bill that may effectually put 
an end to this miſchief ſo ſcandalous in a trading 
country, which ſhould let no hands remain uſcleſs. 

It is not at all difficult to contrive ſuch a bill as 
may relieve and releaſe the debtor, and yet pre- 
ſerve to his creditors all their fair, juſt, and honeſt 
rights and intereſt. 

And having in this manner endeavoured to ſhew 
that to preſerve and encreaſe the people, and to 
make their numbers uſeful, are methods con- 
ducing to make us gainers in the Balance of Trade, 
we ſhall proceed to handle the ſecond head. 
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WE 

; 1 8E CT. Ul. 1 

bo Of the Land of England, and its Produf, E 

"8 N treating of this matter, we ſhall again pro- [wi 

duce one of Mr. King's ſchemes, which ar: Ry 

all of them ſo accurately done, that we may Bat 

venture to ſay they are not to be controyerted Oat 

in any point ſo material, as to deſtroy the foun- Pea 

dation of thoſe reaſonings, which the Writer of Bea 
22 papers, or apy other perſon, ſhall form upon 

them. 

He computes that England and Wales contain 


39 millions of acres; according to the following 


ſcheme: 
1 5 Acres. ¶ Value per acre. Rent. 
* „ 
Arable land, — 9,000, © 5 6 2,430,000 
Paſture and meadow, — 12, ooc, oc o 8 8 5, 200, oo 
Woods and coppices, — 323. odo, oo © 5 © 7 $0,009 
Foreſts, parks and commons, 35 co, oo o 3 8 570, co 
Heathe, moors, mountains, and | ; 
barren land, —  10,000,0c0}] o 1 © 500, 
Houſes and homeſteads, gardens | | | 
| and orchards, churches and C 1, ooo, ooo] The land. 450, 
| churchyards, KC ber Thebuildings,} 2,000, 
Rivers, lakes, meers and ponds, - co, oc] © 3 © 50, 
Roads, ways, and waſte land, 500,00c | 


In all, 39,090,000 ibout 6 2 I 2,000,009 


| True 1 Value, as rated] Produce of 
| ly value, fro the 4s. tax, [the 4s. t u. 
| 
| 


N ö So the yearly rents or value of J. J. l, 
1 the land is — 10,000,000} 6,500,000 | 1,300,C 09 
1 The houſes and buildings, — 2,090,000} 1,500,000 30 0,000 
A JAll other hereditaments, — 1,000,000 $00, oo 100,000] 
Þ Perſonal eftates, ſuch as have 
4 deen reached in the 45, aids 1, ooo, ooo] ʒ go, ooo 100, 000 
= N . | | nn] — — — 
| In all, 14,c00,000l 9,050,000 | 1,800,000 


| 


Sothat whereas the tax of 43. per pound, one aid with another, 
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f has produced but — — — — 1,800,000 

| * ſhould produce, if duly aſſeſſed, ve — 2,800,000} 
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The produce of the arable land he thus eſtimates ina 


year of moderate plenty : 
* 
. HhButhels. per Buſhel. Value. © 
S. d. 

Wheat, 14,000,000 | at 3 6 2,450,000 
Rye, — 10,000,000 | at 2 6 1,2 50,000} 
Barley, — 1 POD O0D jat2 © | 2,700,000 
Oats, — 16,000,000 | at 1 6 | 1,200,000 
Peaſe, — 7; ooo, ooo at 2 6 | 875,000 
Beans, — 4, ooo, ooo] at 2 6 500, ooo 
Vetches, 1,900,000 fat 20 ; 100,000 


| 


In all, 79,000,000 | at 2 335 9,075,000] 


'F 


This is only the neat produce, excluſive of the 
ſeed-corn, which, in ſome ſorts of grain, being near 
zth of the produce, and in others th, may, in ge- 
neral, be reckoned about 11 millions of buſhels 
more, which makes the whole produce to be go 
millions of buſhels, which, at 25. 3454. per buſhel 
in common, is about 10, 338, 500. 

Note, That this value is what the ſame is worth 
upon the ſpot where the corn grew; but this value 
is encreaſed by the carriage to the place where it 
is at laſt ſpent, at leaſt th part more. 

Theſe 79 millions of buſhels of grain are the 
product of eight of the nine millions of acres of 
arable land; the other million of acres producing 
hemp, flax, woad, ſaffron, rape, hops, dying 
weeds, &c. the value of the product thereof may 
be about one million ſterling. 

So that the rent of the corn-land being about 
2,200,000/. per annum, and the neat produce 
thereof above 9,000,000 J. the produce is full four 


rents, 
But 
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But deduCting 7th part of the neat produg 
or 700,000/, in lieu of tythes, there remain 
8,37, oco l. or three rents, and near -2.ths. 

Now the rents, or yearly value of the paſtun 
and meadows; woods, coppices, foreſts, parks 
commons, heaths, moors, mountains, and barre, 
land, being abour 7,000,000 /. 

The produce being but 12,000,000 J. does ny 
make fully two rents, there being little charg 
either in cultivating the land, or gathering th 

oduct thereof, comparatively to *s there is i 
arable land. | 


This produce is principally in and by cattle, by, 
timber, and fire-wocd. 


The produce by cattle, in butter, . 
cheeſe, and milk, may be about 2,500,000 
The value of the wool yearly ſhorn, 2,000,000 
The value of the horſes yearly bred, 20, 000 
The value of the fleſh yearly ſpent, 
as food, — — 3,350,000 
The value of the tallow and hides of 
the cattle, — — 600,000 
The value of hay yearly conſumed by 
horſes, — — — 1,300,000 
The hay yearly conſumed by other 
— EO — — 1,000,000 
The timber yearly felled for building 


and ſuch uſes, — — £500,000 
The wood yearly ſpent in firing, and 
petty uſes, — — 500,000 


11 


So the produce (including one mil- 
lion in hay ſpent by cattle) may be 
in all, — — — — [8,000,000 
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So the value of the live ſtock for food --- 

may e — F— 15, 2863 
The value of the horſes, &c. being 

1, 200, oo0 l. at 21. 105. each, 


breeding annually 100,000, may be 3, ooo, 000 
The — of the pelts and ſkins, TY 

over and above the wool, — 2,400,000 
The value of the wool yearly ſhorn 0 

or pelted, 12,000,000 of fleeces, 

at 35. 4d. per fleece, — — 2,000,000 
The value of the whole ſtock of tam | 

fowl, as geeſe, turkeys, hens, 

ducks, pigeons, ſwans, and pea- 

cocks, — — — — 460, oo0 
The whole ſtock of wild fowl about I 2,000 


— — 


In all, 2351 59,63 


From theſe ſchemes we ſhall make ſuch obſer. 
vations as we think may relate to our preſent 
ſubject. 

Of che 39 millions of acres in territory belong 
ing to England, he lays down that there may be 
above a fourth part, viz. 10 millions of acres in 
heaths, moors, mountains, and barren land ; three 
millions of acres in woods and coppices, and three 
millions in foreſts, parks, and commons. This 
diviſion of the land ſeems to be made with great 
judgment: 1ſt, Becauſe it agrees very well with 
the conſumption ot ſeveral commodities, of which 
we can come at a near knowledge by the exycile: 
now in being. 2dly, It correſponds exactly witi 
that encreaſe in the kingdom's general rental, which, 
for theſe laſt hundred years, may have been ob⸗ 
ſerved from the produce of divers land-taxes, and 
from ſeveral other particulars, 4 
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And there are undeniable reaſons to be given, 
that this general rental, anno 1600, did not ex- 
ceed ſix millions per ann. but through the help of 
that wealth which has flowed in to us by our Fo- 
reign Trade, it has advanced in ſeveral periods of 
time from ſix to eight, from eight to ten, and from 
10 to 14 millions per ann. When the general 
rental was but ſix millions per ann. there was a 
great deal more barren land; of that which was 
cultivated, very much was capable of melioration; 
and there were more foreſts, woods, coppices, 
commons, and waſte ground, than there is now, 
which our wealth did enable us from time to time 
to incloſe, cultivate, and improve. 

And for the future, as we grow in riches, and 
as our people encreaſe, thoſe many millions of 
acres which now are barren, will by degrees moſt 
of them be improved and cultivated; for there is 
hardly any ſort of ground which numbers of men 
will not render fertile; but then it muſt be ſup- 

ſed, that we do not go backward in our trade, 
bor if that ſhould happen, inſtead of improving 
what is waſte, that which 1s improved and culti- 
vated will rather return to the wildneſs and deſola- 
tion of former times; for as we have ſaid in our. 
former Diſcourſes, land and trade riſe and fall to- 
gether. Trade brings in the ſtock; this ſtock, 
well and induſtriouſly managed, betters land, and 
brings more product of all kind for exportation; 
the returns of which growth and product are to 
make a country gainers in the balance. 

As to our quantity of land, in relation to its 
inhabitants, as the caſe ſtands, we ſeem now to 
have about 74 acres per head; but there are man 
reaſons to think that England is capable of nou- 
riſhing double its preſent number of people, which 
ſuppoſing them now to be 45,500,000, would be 

11 mil- 
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11 millions, and even then there will be as many 
acres per head as they have in Holland. Ang 
when we have this compliment of men, either in 
the natural courſe of time, or ſooner, by the help 
of good conduct, we ſhall be in a ſtate of power tg 
deal with any ſtrength in Europe. In the natun 
courſe of time this cannot happen in a great while 
but the common progreſſion of things may be 
haſtened by art, ſo that if we are ſtudious to pre. 
ſerve and encreaſe our people, peradventure in 
not many years, we may have hands enough, not 


only to make us ſafe from the inſults of others 
but to render us formidable to all our neighbour; 
And men being the trueſt ſtrength and riches of 
a country, the councils of all wiſe ſtates ſhoul( 
tend to obtaining and keeping together as many a 
the land will nouriſh. There are indeed coun- 
tries to whom their full compliment of inhabi. 
tants would be dangerous, and ſubject them to 
frequent famines in bad and unſeaſonable years far 
corn. As for example, if France had had as many 
people as the land will feed in times of common 
plenty, half of them muſt have periſhed during 
their late dearths for want of bread, becauſe the 
have a vaſt inland country, and only the out parts 
upon ſuch an emergency can be relieved by the al- 
ſiſtance of other places. And we ſee that an. 
ciently, before there was much trade, there wer 
frequent famines in the world, becauſe one part 
could not then help another; for which reaſon the 
norttern nations heretofore, when their people 
multiplied too faſt, did. diſburden themſelves b 
ſending out numerous colonies to ſeek out nev 
dwellings, in apprehenſion that by a ſcarce year 
they might be deſtroyed at home; but England 
(with any moderate care) is not liable to ſuch 4 


tear, though its preſent numbers ſhould even bt 
7 double, 
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doubled, becauſe we have every where the ſea to 
friend, and in ſuch an extremity our wants may 
be ſupplied from other nations. 

And our matter leading us into it, it may not 

he unneceſſary here to take notice, that countries 
not overſtocked with men, and though ſituated ſo 
as to be relieved by the ſea, may ſuffer greatly, 
and be reduced very low for want of corn, unleſs 
they make ſome due proviſion againſt ſuch a ca- 
lamity. 
The value of the wheat, barley, and rye, ne- 
ceflary for the ſuſtenance of England, amounts at 
leaſt ro fix millions of pounds per ann. at the 
common rate; from whence it is apparent, that if 
a long dearth ſhould happen here, ſuch as they 
lately had in France, though we may be ſupplied 
upon more eaſy terms than France was, and though 
we might ſtill keep our people alive, yet that a 
diſaſter of this kind would exhauſt more of our 
money than a war of ten years continuance. - Sup- 
poſe (which God forbid) that for two or three years 
ſucceſſively, the ſeaſon ſhould prove ſo bad as to 
deprive us of half our uſual crop; to ſupply ſuch 
a want, what immenſe ſums muſt be carried out 
of the kingdom? And it may be made evident, 
that ſuch a ſcarcity did very much drain the 
French, 

To provide againſt a calamity of the like na- 
ture, is no doubt of the higheſt conſequence. 
That we have been deficient in this point of polity 
is too notorious, though providence has taken 
more care of us than a negligent people deſerve. 
However, we have had outrageous famines in 
England, and in Edward 111.'s reign, corn did 
once riſe to 13 times the common value; this in- 
deed can hardly happen again, becauſe there are 
more different ſorts of foils improved and manured 
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now than in that age; but at ſeveral times we 
have ſuffered wants of this kind very afflicting, and 
ſome time or other our negligence in a matter of 
ſuch concern to the people's welfare, may come 
to be more ſeverely puniſhed. 

By the beſt accounts we are able to procure, 
from ſuch as have looked into theſe things, we find 
that in England, in a plentiful year, there is not 
above five months ſtock of grain at the time of 
the ſucceeding harveſt, and not above four months 
ſtock in an indifferent year, which is but a ſlender 
proviſion againſt any evil accident. We enjoy the 
benefit of ſuch different ſoils, viz. high lands and 
low lands, where one hits when the other fails, Witrom 
and now-a-days we ſeldom ſee corn above treble ¶ aſſiſtan 


its common rate, which however would be fatal, {Wharveſt 
if it ſhould at any time continue fo long as to make Neven in 
large ſupplies from abroad neceſſary to us. It is {Witheir cc 
| obſerved, that but th defect in the harveſt may Wimpoſle: 
raiſe the price ths, and when we have but half ¶ and ſto! 
our crop of wheat, which now and then happens, Walt qu 
the remainder is ſpun out by thrift and good ma- {Whkalon ; 
nagement, and eked out by the uſe of other grain; {Wtlole de 
but this will not do for above one year, and would other ct 
be a ſmall help in the ſucceſſion of two or three ¶ mon pe 
unſcaſonable harveſts : For the ſcarcity even of one On t 
year is very deſtructive, in which many of the they arc 
pooreſt ſort periſh, either for want of ſufficient I uons; 
food, or by unwholeſome diet. . Walter 
We take it, that a defect in the harveſt may ¶ tations 
raiſe the price of corn in the following proportions: ¶ Set an 1 
i Defect. Above the common rate. Ln Sa 
: Tenth | 2 3 Teaths. | which t 
2 Tenths! ] 8 Tenths, * F 

3 Tenths TY 1. 6 Tenths. Pay 1 

4 Tenths 2 ; 2. 8 Tenths. * Vide 

1 Tenths | 2 (4. 5 Tenths. vor. 
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& that when corn riſes to treble the common 
mie, it may be preſumed that we want above 4d 
of the common produce; and if we ſhould want. 
+.ths, or half the common produce, the price 
would riſe to near five times the common rate. 

We dwell'the longer upon this ſubject, being 
convinced in judgment, that nothing in the world 
can more impoveriſh a country, nor tend more to 
ſet it back with other people in the Balance of 
Trade for a long while, than ſuch a calamity ; it is 
indeed the ſcourge of God; but improvident ſtates 
ue more liable to it than wiſer nations. 

The Hollanders cannot nouriſh their people 
from their territory, and muſt always ſeek for 
aſiſtance from abroad; but in proſpect that the 
harveſt may be bad now and then, in ſome, and 
even in all thoſe places from whence they fetch 
their corn, whereby in ſcarce times they would be 
impoſed upon, they take care to have granaries 
and ſtorehouſes, where in plenty years they lay up 
vaſt quantities of all ſorts of grain againſt a dearer 
ſeaſon; by which good and prudent ceconomy, 
thoſe dearths which 1n their turn have afflicted moſt 
other countries, fall but lightly upon their com- 
mon people. | 

On the contrary, when ſuch a calamity happens, 
they are able from their ſtores to aſſiſt other na- 
tons; and though we cannot go ſo high as“ Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who is overlarge in his compu- 
tations of this nature, and reckons the Dutch to 
get an immenſe ſum by this ſort of trade, yet it is 
apparent that they are very great gainers from 
ume to time, by ſelling us our own corn dear, 
which they had bought cheap, and that they make 
us pay very largely for its ſtore- room. 


* Vide Sir Walter Raleigh's Remains, p. 173. 
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A nation that will get by foreign traffic, myf 
carefully watch all theſe things; and the inſtance 
we have here given, is a great pull-back in the 
general Balance of Trade, and what the Dutch in 
this manner gain, is a dead loſs to England. 

But this evil is without doubt capable of a re. 
medy. If they can afford to let their money lie 
dead for a time, pay freight backward and for. 
ward, and ſtore-room, and yet be gainers by (ell. 
ing us our own commodity in a dearer market, 
why ſhould not we think it worth our while to 
build granaries and public ſtorehouſes within our 
own dominions ? | 

We take it that freight backward and forward 
in ſuch a bulky ware as corn 1s, does overbalance 


differ 
cernec 
admir 


the difference in the intereſt of money here and ** | 
there; ſo that we ſeem to be impoſed upon in this coupon 
important matter, merely through that negligence cf = 
of which wealthy nations are but too guilty. 15 
It may therefore be worth the conſideration . 2 : 
ſuch as ſtudy the good of England, whether it | 17 
would not be adviſable, and for the public wel. 10 
fare, to ſettle a fund for erecting in every county The 
granaries capable of containing ſuch a quantity of WW ef 50's 
corn as may nouriſh the people for a certain time, I rv: 
upon any emergent occaſion, and as may hinder Pad 
us at all times from purchaſing at a dear rate ou 2 
own product from our more wary neighbours. PR 
This firſt ſtep would be the molt chargeable, ¶ gquare 
but in the courſe of a few years the expence would = 4 
be overpaid to the body of the kingdom; as wF. op 
filling theſe ſtores ' with corn, ſufficient to anſwer I of Hh 
the people's occaſions, we are inclined to think it All 
would be beſt managed by private undertake, ¶ they w 
whom the hopes of advantage will ealily invite into f. 44 ba 
ſuch a buſineſs. But here again will come the 33 
common objection made to public things, 2 rantag 
| ome 
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nuf ſome private men will be thereby gainers; and ſo, 
ine in the name of God, let them, provided they do 
the the public ſervice. 
hin However, there are many reaſons to think that 
ſuch a buſineſs, from the very nature of it, would 
e. WF be more uncorruptibly managed than moſt other 
y lie public matters. 1ſt, Some perſons would look 
8 after it as a work of more meritorious charity than 


any that can be thought on. 2dly, In caſe of 
male adminiſtration, the clamours of the common 
people would be irreſiſtible. 3dly, A great many 


rket, 
e to 


dur ifferent ſorts of men would find themſelves con- 
Wl cerned in point of intereſt, to ſee it well and juſtly 
ward WY adminiſtered. 
lance It is not here pretended to give any regular 
and (heme of this whole matter, which would take 
n ts WY up more time than conſiſts with the brevity de- 
SW figned in theſe Diſcourſes; but it is hoped the 
hints now given will ſuffice to make ſome good 
on d patriots in due ſeaſon lay to heart a buſineſs of 
zer u ſuch high importance to their land, to its product, 
—_ and to the entire body of the people. 


An That corporation ſor ſetting the poor to work, 
of which a ſcheme has been here propoſed, may 


= very properly provide granaries round the king- 
dom, | 
= It would likewiſe be very adviſable to review the 
2 bie. ancient laws concerning corn, for they no ways 
32 wy ſquare with the preſent numbers of our people, 


nor with the growth of London, and indeed ought 


a OW to be more adapted to many other circumſtances 


_ of the times we now live in. | 
1 All countries thrive or decline by trade, as 
a 


they well or ill manage their product and manu- 
factures; and wiſe nations obſerve carefully every 
part, where they think to have any probable ad- 


te into 
ne the 
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mel 'ntage. If they excel in product and manufac- 
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ture, as in France, the government bends itſelf tg 
encourage the people in the purſuit of what ; 
Judged profitable to the public. If they have lit] 

roduct of their own, as in Holland, they fall u 
be carriers of the world, and to buy goods in one 
place to vend in another, whereby the bulk 
their riches has been gained, 

England has an excellent product of its own 
wherewith to ſuſtain its inhabitants: The wooller 
manufacture is a wealth in a manner peculiar u 
us. We have beſides the product of other coun. 
tries ſubje& to our dominion, the Welit-Indie, 
The Eaſt-Indies are an inexhauſtible mine of vani. 
ties, to barter for the vanities of other countries 
which a rich nation will always covet. We hay: 

rts and ſituation, and every thing that can con- 
tribute to make us the foremoſt people, of the 
whole commercial world, only a little induſty 
may be wanting, which to ſtir up is the drift d 
theſe enquiries. 

We have looked into Mr. King's computation 
of the corn, becauſe it ſhould be the fundamenti 
care of a good government to provide that th: 
people never want it, for two or three years defed 
there pulls down whatever the merchant has beci 
doing for a long time. 

As to his eſtimate of our live ſtock in cattle 
many concluſions perhaps uſeful may be formed 
from it, which we omit, as fearing to be too vo. 
luminous: We ſhall only obſerve, that it ſeem 
more the national intereſt of England to emplo} 
its land to the breeding and feeding of cattle, thas 
to the produce of corn; for, as Mr. Fortrey hi 
well noted“, © The profit of one acre of paſture 
« the fleſh, hide, and tallow of an ox, or in tit 


L England's Intereſt and Improvement, p. 15. 
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« fleſh, wool, and tallow of a ſheep, or in the 
« carcaſe of a horſe, is of ſo much greater value 
« abroad, than the like yield of the earth would 
« be in corn; that the exportation of this nation 
might be at leaſt double to what it is, if rightly 
« diſpoſed.” | 

It 1s true, in theſe matters men are apt to fol- 
low what they think their particular profit, but the 
influence of good laws would go a great way to- 
wards inclining them more to purſue what is for 
the general advantage; and indeed the private con- 
cerns of men ſhould be always made ſubſervient to 
the public intereſt, 

Nor is force at all needful to bring this about, 
for men, in moſt of their meaſures, where the ad- 
miniſtration is wiſe and ſteady, may be induced to 
purſue the common welfare by directive laws, by 
examples from the prince and great ones, and by 
ſome few not very expenſive encouragements. As 
for example, it is in the power of a King of Eng- 
land not only to have as many horles bred, but of 
what ſhape and ſize he pleaſes; his encourage- 
ment will at any time encreaſe the ſtudds, and 
when he countenances the ſhape and ſize that he 
thinks will profit his country moſt that way, the 
breeders will forthwith turn all their care and in- 
duſtry, | 

Our anceſtors have not been unmindful ro pro- 
mote the breed of horſes, as we may ſee by 27 
H. 8. 6. 32 H. 8. 13. foreſceing what an advan- 
tage might accrue thereby to England; but thoſe 
old laws want reviſing, and to be more adapted to 
preſent uſe. 

Our forefathers indeed were againſt tranſporting 
horſes and mares above ſuch a value, 11 H. 7. 
13. 1 Ed. 6. 5. but when thoſe prohibitions were 
enacted, the buſineſs of trade was not ſo well un— 
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ſtood as it is at preſent. However, in practice 
we have of late years conſulted our national in- 
tereſt, which in all appearance is to let this com. 
modity be traded tor, as well as any other. 

Ic may be convenient to reſtrain the carrying 
out of mares, but as to geldings and ſtone-horſes 
we can ſee no danger in it. On the contrary, if 
ſuch numbers were called for as would invite us to 
encreaſe our breeds, it would no doubt bring a 
great profit to the kingdom. Stone-horſes yield 
moſt abroad, and coſt no more rearing than geld- 
ings: Againſt this is objected, that we may 
thereby ſtrengthen our enemies, by mending the 
breed of other countries; but there is little 
ſtrength added to that enemy, whoſe money we 
take for a periſhable commodity : Beſides, the 
nation we have molt reaſon to diſtruſt, labour un- 
der a natural impediment of not excelling in the 
breed of horſes; their ground 1s not proper for 
it, They do not want ſtallions, of which they 
may have as good, if not better than ours, from 
other parts, but they have neither mares nor fit 
paſture; and if they had mares, they would be 
yet to ſeek; for it is notorious that the ſhape, 
ſtrength, and beauty of horſes, proceed from the 
ſoil; and when that is changed, in the next race 
they degenerate. 

This matter has been taken notice of, becauſe 
it has been frequently deſired that the ancient pro- 
hibitions here mentioned might be reinforced by 
ſome new law ; but whether or no ſuch a meaſure 
be right for England, is humbly ſubmitted to bet- 
ter judgments. 

Mr. King computes the value of the horſcs 
yearly bred to be about 250,000 /. 

his eſtimate ſeems not to be out of the way, 
and from it we ſhall obſerve, that by good . 
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and a due care in their execution, and by encou- 
ragement from the great ones above, it might per- 
adventure be brought about to double our yearly 


breed; and if this could be compaſſed, and if 


great numbers of them ſhould be ſold in foreign 
markets (provided it be deemed ſafe for the ſtate) 
it would be a new addition to our national ſtock, 
and be juſt ſo much put into the ſcale, yet more 
to incline of our ſide the general balance. 

Our mines are another product of the earth, 
and undoubtedly capable of great improvements ; 
we ought to reſpect them as the parents of all our 
Trade, and which made us known to the firſt 
merchants of the world, the Phœnicians. We 
have tin, lead, copper, calamy, iron, coal, culm, 
allom, copperas, with other ſort of minerals; 
and what 1s in this manner dug out of the earth, 
cannot be a leſs article than about 7 or 800,000 l. 
per ann. in the whole rental of the kingdom. 

They who work theſe mines and deal in theſe 
materials, know beſt what laws and conſtitutions 
they want to make their buſineſs more eaſy at 
home, and to give their commodities a freer vent 
abroad; but if they need any help from the le- 
gillative power, molt certainly they ought to have 
it, ſince their ſtock and labour turn ſo much to 
the common good ; for whatever their product 
yields in foreign markets, is clear national profit. 

There are lately publiſhed ſome extraordinary 
accounts of the mines in Cardiganſhire, where it 
is faid there are eight large veins of ſilver, lead 
and copper ore, lying near together in one moun- 
tain, nigh a navigable river and a good port. 
It is alleged, that theſe mines with a large 


* Mine Adventure and Expedient, p, 7. 
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ſtock, in a few years, may be advanced to a clear 
profit of 170,000/. per ann. This computation 
does not ſeem at all extravagant to thoſe who have 
looked into the accounts of what mines produce 
in other countries, provided the ore be good, the 
vein like to laſt, (and large ones ſeldom fail) and 
provided there be no invincible impediment from 
nature to their working: they have (tood til 
ſeveral years for want of a good agreement 
among the adventurers. .. 

It is ſaid Sir H. M. has put them in a way of 
being wrought; but if his expedient ſhould not 
ſucceed, and if new diſcoveries ſhould arite, le. 
giſlative authority may very well and juſtly inter. 
poſe, even to compel the partners to ſome agree. 
ment, whereby the work may be carried on; for 
it is a juſtice dye to the public at no time to ſuffer 
a few ſtock-jobbing citizens to ſtand in the way of 
any national advantage, the fraud and corrup- 
tion of which fort of men have hurt England in 
more than one particular. 

If theſe mines come but any thing near the 
value Mr. William Waller “ has put upon them, 
and with reaſons very probable, they are a fit ob- 
ject of the ſtate's care; and upon inſpection into 
their true worth, if private purſes cannot raiſe a 
ſtock ſufficient to ſet them going, it were better 
done upon ſome public fund, to be repaid out of 
the profits, than to loſe what is repreſented as ſo 
immenſe a treaſure. But ſhould it prove leſs, it 1s 
not to be neglected, for nations (like private men) 
who will thrive, muſt look into ſmall things as 
well as great; and for this we have the examples 
pf France and Holland, whoſe miniſters examine 
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r into the minuteſt matters, where the public may 
on WI poſſibly reap any advantage; and it is a very com- 
ve mendable piece of wiſdom, were it but for this 
ice ſingle reaſon, that to do ſo conſtantly begets a 
he habit of care and diligence in things of higher 
nd importance. 
om The fiſhery ſhould be here treated of as being 
uche product of the people's labour, but this point 
ent we have elſewhere handled “. However, it falls 
naturally into our preſent ſubject to obſerve, that 
of to recover the fiſhery, and to bring us to the 
nor height and perfection our coaſt and ſituation are 
le. capable of, would encreaſe the numbers of our 
cr. people (for men always multiply where they 
ce. have conveniencies of living); it would find em- 
for W ployment for poor; it would raiſe rents, and give 
a higher value to all that land produces; it would 
ſet us right in ſeveral nations where we are be- 
heved to deal at loſs, and particularly in thoſe places 
where our exportations bear no proportion, at 
leaſt in bulk, with our importations, which might 
be ſupplied by fiſh. We cannot therefore but 
earneſtly recommend the ſerious thoughts of this 
matter, and by what methods it may be retrieved, 
to all ſuch as love their country, and who wiſh 
| to {ee us every year more and more gainers in the 
Balance of Trade. 

Having touched upon theſe heads, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to ſay ſomething of wool, which is a main 
article in the produce of land. 

Mr. King computes the value of the wool 
ſhorn, to be about 2,000,000 /. per ann. 

And in the Diſcourſes upon the Revenue and 
Trade, (Part II. p. 147) we compute by a gene- 


* Vide Diſcourſes on the Public Revenues and Trade, 
Vol. I. Part II. p. 426, 
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ral medium, that the material is improved, one 
with another, fourfold in the workmanſhip; ſo 
that the value of the woollen manufacture made 
here, may amount to 8, ooo, ooo. per ann. 

Perhaps neither of us are much out of the way 
in theſe two calculations; but ſuppoſe us a little 
under or over the mark, all people will agree with 
us, that this branch of our product is very large, 
and of the higheſt importance. 

The Writer of theſe papers has an account 
from a perſon, upon whoſe judgment and expe. 
rience in theſe matters there is great reaſon to 
rely, that our exports of all kinds in the wool- 
len manufacture, amount to above two millions 
per ann. which is ſo large a part of our general 
exportation, that it muſt maim the whole body 
of our Trade, to receive any hurt in ſo principal 
a member. | 

W hatever goods we make up of foreign mate- 
rials, and fell in the markets abroad, all above 
the colt of the materials 1s clear gain to England; 
in the ſame manner all our clear returas from the 

lantations which we export are neat profit. 

But where the materials and manufactures too 
are both our own, as in this inſtance of the wool- 
len goods, two millions carried out, when the 
general Balance of Trade is conſidered, muſt be 
eſteemed as two millions gained to the kingdom; 
for the return of this exportation ſupplies our con- 
ſumption of foreign goods (which would other- 
wiſe be bought with money) with ſome overplus, 
which overplus is what muſt incline the ſcale to 
turn of our ſide. 

Some people have been apt to fear that we fink 
in the woollen manufacture, becaule the accounts 
of the draperies exported, have been heretofore 
larger than of late years; but ſuch do not con- 
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what is commonly called the new draperies 
have encreaſed, conſiſting in bays, ſerges and 
ſtuffs: So that upon the whole, infinitely more of 
the material of wool has of late years been 
'' WW wrought up for foreign uſe than in former times; 


le and herein our merchants have been only forced 
a to follow the modes and humour of thoſe people 
bt 


with whom they deal, and the courſe they have 
purſued has hitherto not been detrimental to the 
ublic. 

Nor is there any cauſe to apprehend, but that 
we may increaſe from time to time in the general 
manufacture of wool, though the exportation of 
particular commodities may now and then vary; 
tor, upon the whole, our material is better and fit- 
ter for all uſes than that of moſt countries. 

It were better indeed that the call from abroad 
were only for the fine draperies, becauſe then we 
ſhould be in a manner without a rival; no coun- 
try but England and Ireland, having a ſoard 
or turf that will rear ſheep, producing the wool 
of which moſt of our draperies are made. It is 
true, the wool of Spain 1s fine above all others, 
but it 1s the wear only of the richer ſort; and of 
Spaniſh cloths not above gooo pieces are ſent 
abroad communibus annis. And even in the working 
up of this wool, perhaps it may be made out, 
that our very climate gives us an adyantage over 
other countries. - 

The learned prelate * who has obliged England 
with that noble work his Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion, diſcourſing once upon theſe matters with 
the Writer of this Eſſay, did urge a thing of which 


ſink the philoſophy ſeemed very ſound and right, and 
1 upon which we have ſince reflected often; he ſaid, 
juke that nature had adapted different countries for dif- 
mY * Biſt op Burnet. 
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ferent manufactures; that cold and moiſter cli. 
mates are fitter for the working up of wool, be. 
cauſe there the ſun does not exhauſt its natural 
moiſture, nor make it brittle, which would render 
it ill to work, and bad to wear; that hot climates are 
beſt for the working up of ſilk, becauſe the matter 
is there more diſpoſed to imbibe the dye, and to 
take a more durable impreſſion of it, the ſun 
helping, at the ſame time, both to preſerve and 
to give it luſtre. 

That we have many natural advantages over all 
foreign nations, Who ſhall pretend to ſet up 
looms, is beyond all diſpute; but it is a very 
great queſtion, whether there are not weighty 
reaſons to apprehend neighbours of another ſort, 
we mean the people of Ireland. 

The country 1s very large, it abounds in con- 
venient ports; it is excellently ſituate for Trade, 
capable of great improvements of all kinds, and 
able to nouriſh more than treble its preſent num- 
ber of inhabitants. 

Its ſoil, ſoard and turf, are in a manner the 
ſame with ours, and proper to rear ſheep, all 
which conſiderations beget a reaſonable fear, that 
in time they may come to rival us in our darling 
moſt important manufacture. 

That they ſhuuld encreaſe in people, that their 
land ſhould be drained and meliorated, that they 
ſhould have Trade, and grow wealuhy by i it, may 
not peradventure be dangerous to England; for i 
is granted, their riches will center at laſt here in 
their mother kingdom, 

And colonies that enjoy not only protection, 
bur who are at their eaſe, and flouriſh, will, in all 
likelihood, be leis inclinable to innovate, or to te- 
ceive a foreign yoke, than if they are haraſſed 
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of the people from whom they are derived. For 
though there are now and then inſtances of coun- 
tries that rebel wantonly, yet moſt commonly 
great defections proceed from great oppreſſion. 

It ſeems therefore a point of the higheſt wiſ- 
dom to give the planters of Ireland all encourage- 
ments that can poſſibly conſiſt with the welfare 
of England; for it is an outwork to the ſeat of 
empire here; if it ſnould be gained by any neigh- 
bouring power, the ſum of affairs would be put in 
danger. It is to be preſerved but by a numerous 
army, or by its own proper ſtrength, How far 
the firſt way may affect our liberties is not difi- 
cult to determine, it follows then that the ſafeſt 
courſe muſt be to let them thrive by huſbandry, 
and ſome Trade, whereby the natives and inhabi- 
tants will not only have the means, but an inte- 
reſt ro defend themſelves. 

If through a miſtaken fear and jealouſy of their 
future ſtrength and greatneſs, we ſhould either 
permit or contrive to let them be diſpeopled, 
poor, weak and diſpirited, or if we ſhould render 
them ſo uneaſy as to incline the people to a deſire 
of change. it may invite ſtrangers to look that 
way; and if brought to be naked and defenceleſs, 
they mult be a prey to the firſt invader. 

This will be avoided if they are ſuffered to 
proſper, and not only ſo, but ſtrength thus added 
to one member will make the body politic much 
the ſtronger, | 

For as all the blood with a ſwift motion paſſes 
frequently through the heart, ſo whatever wealth 
our countries acquire, circulates about, coming 
into the chief ſeat of empire, from whence it 1s 
diſperſed into all its parts; and ever ſince Ireland 
did improve, it can be made appear England has 
had no ſmall proportion of its gains. 

What 
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What made Rome ſo immenſely rich? Her citi. 
zens but little minded arts or handicraft, war 
was their chief employment. It was counted 
ignoble in a ſenator to exerciſe merchandize, nor 
indeed was the genius of the people addicted to it, 
but being the head of that large dominion, the 
fountain of law, and the ſpring from whence all 
power, honours, and magiſtracies were derived, 
thither all men reſorted ; ſome for pleaſure, others 
upon buſineſs ; ſo that what was got by the Sici- 
lians, Rhodians, Cretans, and by the trading 
cities, not only of Greece but Aſia, came at laſt 
to center there. | 

But this holds more ſtrongly where the ſeat of 
dominion 1s in a great emporium, for ſuch a city 
will not only be the head of power but of Trade, 
governing all its branches, and giving the rules 
and price; ſo that all parts thereon depending, 
can deal but ſubordinately to it, till at laſt it 1; 
found that provinces work but to enrich the ſupe- 
rior kingdom. 

That what has been here ſaid is true, in our 
preſent caſe appears manifeſtly from this, that al 
people agree there is not in Ireland above 500,000, 
in current caſh, notwithſtanding their large ex- 
portations for many years, which could not be, it 
they had not ſome conſtant drain, whereby they 
are exhauſted, Ir 1s true, improving countries 
lay out a great ſtock in foreign materials for build- 
ing, &c. So that they ſeldom abound much at 
firſt in the ſpecies of money; but allowing fot 
this, yet in the natural courſe of things they ought 
to have more ſpecies, if what they got elſewhere 
had not been ſpent here, and returned hither by 
bills of exchange from Holland, France, Spain, 
the Welſt-Indies, and other places. 
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But though we are ready to agree, that hitherto 
their gains both at home and abroad have chiefly 
centered here; yet, in proceſs of time, it is poſſible 
that in the management of their product and 
foreign traffic, they may come to interfere with, 
and bring prejudice to their mother nation. And 
remote fears being allowable where the whole 
ſafety of ſtate is concerned, they ſhould not won- 
der to ſee England ſo much alarmed at the pro- 
preſs they make in the woollen manufacture. 

As has been ſaid before, it is ſo great a part of 
our exportation, that any conſiderable failure and 
interruption therein mult ſet the Balance of Trade 
againſt us with a witneſs; it falls therefore natu- 
rally into our preſent ſubject to ſay ſomething of 
this matter. 

Laſt ſeſſion of parliament a bill paſſed the Houſe 
of Commons, and was committed in the Houſe of 
Lords, for prohibiting the exportation of the 
woollen manufactures of Ireland to foreign parts. 

This point has of late been much debated, and 
the general ſubject of men's diſcourſes; the 
Writer of theſe papers was then inclined to the 
milder ſide, being indeed in his judgment againſt 
prohibitions, becauſe moſt of ſuch as are come 
within his obſervation, ſeem to have been puſhed 
on (without doors) rather for private ends, and to 
ſerve ſome particular turn, than calculated to 
produce any public benefit. 

But having now more maturely conſidered this 
nice controverſy, he begins to lean to their opi- 
nion, who think ſuch a bill neceſſary, and more 
elpecially if the promoters of it can make out the 
ſuggeſtions upon which it was founded. 

Where the commonwealth is truly concerned, 
and where her ſafety is in queſtion, they have 
very narrow minds, who let their compaſſion be 

too 
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too much extended to private objects; our chief 
tenderneſs ſhould be towards her, and rough ex- 
amples in the infancy of a miſchief are rather 
merciful than cruel, becauſe fewer people ſuffer 
then, than would otherwiſe do, if the evil were 
permitted to take deeper root. 

If their manufactures interfere with ours, ſo as 
to hurt England, it muſt be undoubtedly adyi- 
ſable to intercept their growth by ſome effectual 
law betimes, before ſuch an error in government 
grow too big for our correction; betore too many 
tamilies have turned their ſtock that way; before 
they have encreaſed their ſtock of ſheep, or bred 
up too great a number of artiſts (all which sit 
cumſtances would make their caſe yet harder); 
for we ſhould preſerve ourlelves with as little hurt 
to them as poſſible. 

Bur it ſeems ſome people make a doubt, whe- 
ther or no we have power thus to intermeddle in 
their matters; queltioning whether laws made 
here are binding upon them, till they have received 
a ſanction in their own parhament. And Mr. 
Molyneux counts it a very extravagant notion, 
that has not the leaſt colour from reaſon or record, 
to term them a colony from England. But we 
muſt beg leave to differ with him in opinion, 
For we take them ſo far to be a colony in the 
ſenſe (by the interpretation both of law and rea 
ſon) as renders them {till dependant upon their 
mother kingdom. 

Nor is this at all impugned by the conceſſions 
made to the ancient Iriſh by Henry II. King 
John, and Henry III. but to fer ſet this in a bet- 
ter light, the poſture of Ireland in thoſe times 
muſt be conſidered. | ; 

The firſt adventurers that went over thither, 


namely, Richard the ſon of Strongbow, and wy 
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bert Fitz Stephen, who ſtipulated under certain 
conditions to aſſiſt Dermot Fitz Murchard, had 
not a ſtrength ſufficient to reduce the country, and 
little was done towards it of any conſequence, 
till the expedition of Henry II. anno 1172, with 
4 royal army, to whom the clergy, nobility, 
gentry and people, made an abſolute ſurrender 
of the kingdom; and, by the deſcription hiſtori- 
ans give of it, it ſeems to have been that ſort of 
yielding whicu the Romans called Deditio, which 
was ſe dare in Manus Poteſtatem & Arbitrium. 
And their giving themſelves up to Henry II. with- 
out a battle or bloodſhed, gave him yet a 
ſtronger title, becauſe the act was leſs conſtrained, 
and more flowing from the will. It is true, fo 
wild and numerous a people were not to be kept 
in order by a handful of new inhabitants; the 
King therefore gave them a conſtitution, by 
which they were to govern themſclves, as a free 
country under him their lord. After this, the 
dominion thereof was ſettled upon John his 
youngeſt ſon, and 22 years after in him re- united 
to the crown of England. From King John, 
Henry III. and their ſucceſſors, the ancient Iriſh 
and the firſt adventurers (of whom many as 
Mr. Spencer“ has obſerved, have taken the names, 
manners and humours of the natives) derive 
ſeveral franchiſes and immunities, and amon 

the reſt to hold a parliament. The ſtory of thole 
times is itſelf dark, but the realon of their 
councils is yet darker. From Mathew Paris, and 
Giraldus Cambrenſis it appears, that theſe con- 
ceſſions were made to the body of the old Iriſh, 
tough but few in practice ſubmitted to them; 
for to uſe Mr. Spencer's own words, „ To whom 


* Edmund Spencer's View of the late of Ireland, F. 2 
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„ did King Henry II. impoſe thoſe laws? Net 
"©. to the Iriſh, for the moſt of them fled 
* from his power into deſerts and mountains 
* leaving the wide country to the conqueror, 
* who in their ſtead eftſoons placed Engliſhmen, 
* who poſſeſſed all their lands, and did quite ſhut 
* out the Iriſh, or the moſt part of them. And 
* to thoſe new inhabitants and colonies he gave his 
& laws, to wit, the ſame laws under which they were 
* born and bred, the which it was no difficulty to 
% place among them, cog formerly well enured 
te thereunto; unto whom afterwards there repaired 
e divers of the poor diſtreſſed people of the Iriſh, 
“ for ſuccour and relief of whom, ſuch as they 
e thought fit for labour, and induſtriouſly diſpoſed, 
&* as the moſt part of their baſer ſort are, they re. 
„ ceived unto them as their vaſſals, but ſcarcely 
4 vouchſafed to impart unto them the benefit of 
&« thoſe laws under which themſelves lived, but 
„every one made his will and commandment a lay 
& unto his own vaſſal. Thus was not the law af 
« England ever properly applied unto the Iriſh 
ce nation, as by a purpoſed plot of government, 
e but as they could inſinuate and ſteal themſelves 
© under the ſame, by their humble carriage and 
„ {ubmiſſion.” 

But after this, during the wars between the 
Houſe of York and Lancaſter, they ſhook off 
both the rule and laws of England, repoſſeſſing 
their ancient ſeats, driving us by degrees to that 
which was properly called the Engliſh pale. 

In truth, it docs not appear, that they embraced 
our form of government for a great while; ſo 
that the models of it given heretofore, from hence 
ſeem chiefly to have been intended for the bettet 
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wiſe meant as a benefit to the Iriſh, if they would 
be contented to become a more civilized nation, 

If their ancient parliament rolls were extant, 
it would more plainly appear what uſe they made 
of their conſtitution, and thereby it would be ſeen 
whether or no both their Houſe of Lords and 
Commons did not chiefly coaliit of the Engliſh 
planters. 

If, as Mr. Molyneux aſſerts, © Ireland, though 
« annexed to the crown of England, has always 
« been looked upon to be a kingdom complete 
« within itſelf, and to have all juriſdiction to an 
« abſolute kingdom belonging, and ſubordinate 
« to no legiſlative authority upon earth;” theſe 
immunities mult be derived from the conceſiions 
granted at Caſhal by Henry II. But with whom 
was this compact made? With the native Iriſh; and 
their claim to it would be very juſt, if they had 
performed the conditions of the ſtipulation ; but 
their title ſeems weakened by 52 rebellions which 
they have made againſt the government of 
England. We would not be thought here to in- 
ſinuate, that a people may loſe their natural rights 
by an inſurrection againſt their prince, but certain 
privileges not fundamental, they may forfeit by 
nonuſure or miſuſure. Beſides, the cale between 
a prince and his native ſubjedts, and between a 
government and the people of a conquered coun- 
try, is quite different. In the frft inſtance, the 
relation is the ſame as betwixt a father and a ſon, 
the child may err, and the parent well forgive; 
but in the other caſe, the tie is not the ſame, they 
are not ſo near a kin. It is true, the prince is 
father of the people, in one place as well as in the 
other, but in his politic capacity he is at the head 
of another commonwealth, with whole blood and 
treaſure the ſtranger country was perhaps con- 
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quered. And if a foreign people thus ſubdued, 


| rebel, they without doubt forfeit ſeveral privi. Ar 
| leges, which were not any natural rights of their W yeſtec 
; own, but forms of living preſcribed, and con- body 
; ceſſions granted by the conquerors. And the ¶ thouſ 
dM Romans, 1n the beſt and pureſt times of the com · W few h 
F monwealth, did frequently deprive ſubject cities W there 
5 and countries rebelling, of their land, and of W ſtate, 
. their immunities: To be a ſtate not ſubordinate to W „ jute 

any legiſlative authority upon earth, is a privi- W ceſtor: 

lege that may be forfeited by a ſubject country, W Mr. N 

and yet leave to the people their natural rights But 


unhurt; the Iriſh were once a ſubject country ap. ¶ part o 
pears from the entire reſignation of themſelves to W ſhare 
Henry II. as head of the commonwealth of W upon: 
England, To reduce a wild nation, it was expe- W to tim 
dient to put their liberties upon a good foot. He are no 
reſtored them therefore to be a free people, and dom. 
ſo they and their deſcendents might have been. The 
They might have continued an independent king - rebellic 
dom, and the old Iriſh might have preſerved WF fers, a. 
both their land, and the immunities thereon de- of thei 
pending, if they had not themſelves altered their fee hoy 
own conſtitution. volved 
But by rebelling frequently, and by being a the ney 
often vanquiſhed, they changed their own form ef indeper 
government. They were heretofore proprietors Whc 
of the land, and therefore had right to be the that co: 
two eſtates in Parliament of Lords and Commons, Þ and th. 
but this was by degrees loſt, and became veſted granted 
in the new inhabitants; inſomuch that, to uſe Me. is alwa 
Molyneux's own words, * Now it is manifeſt, people 
* that the great body of the preſent people of ple divi 
% Ireland, are the progeny of the Englith and their ou 
ee tritons, that from time to time have come Goths ; 
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« a mere handful of the ancient Iriſh at this day, 
« ] may ſay, not one in a thouſand.” 

Are the conceſſions granted by King Henry now 
veſted in this thouſandth part? And are they the 
body politic of Ireland, of which not one in a 
thouſand ſits in parliament; and of which very 
few have voices in chooſing thoſe who are to fit 
there: If any, theſe certainly are to be the diſtinct 
ſtate, and“ To have all juriſdiction to an abſo- 
« lute kingdom belonging,” for with their an- 
ceſtors thoſe ſtipulations were made, under which 
Mr. Molyneux pretends to claim. 

But the old inhabitants having loſt the greateſt 
part of their property, have loſt ſo much of their 
ſhare in the conſtitution, which is now devolved 
upon thoſe colonies which England has from time 
to time ſent to conquer and poſſeſs the land, who 
are now properly the body politic of that king- 
dom. 

Theſe we allow have forfeited nothing by any 
rebellion the natives have made, they are purcha- 
ſers, and at a dear rate, with the frequent hazard 
of their lives and fortunes: We muſt therefore 
ſee how far the ancient rights of the Iriſh are de- 
volved upon them, and whether under that claim 
the new inhabitants may juſtly term themſelves an 
independent nation. 

Whoever conquers, conquers in the right of 
that country at whoſe expence the war was made; 
and though the property of the land be often 
granted to the adventurers, the dominion thereof 
is always reſerved to the nation that ſends her 
people out. It is true, where a part of the peo- 
ple divides itfelf from the reſt to ſeek new fears at 
their own coſt, as they did among the Scythians, 
Goths and Vandals, there the cate was otherwiſe, 

R 3 for 
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for they rambled ſo far as no more to communi. 
cate with their mother country, 

But it does not appcar that Fitz Stephen, or 
Richard Strongbow, went. out upon ſuch terms as 
thoſe northern nations did. On the contrary, their 
endeavours had little ſucceſs till ſeconded by the 
power of England, at whoſe expence all the ſuc. 
ceeding conqueſts of Ireland have been either made 
or ſecured; ſo that if the ancient Iriſh had any 
rights of dominion, and if thoſe rights are forteited, 
the forfeiture devolves upon England, and not 
upon the adventurers, nor their ſucceſſors. 

Nor is it indeed conſiitent with the principles of 
government, that a part of the people ſhould ſe. 
parate from the reſt, and be {eſpecially ſo near at 
hand) an independent dominion, for that were to 
have protection where they owe no duty, which is 
an abſurdity in politics. 

When a part of the people divides from the reſt 
to ſeek more territory, if they are at their own 
coſt, and ſtrong enough to eradicate or keep under 
the natives, they become a new empire, and may 
be juſtly termed a diſtinct nation: But if not at 
their own expence, and if they are weak, and al 
ways ſtand in need of being protected by their mo- 
ther country, they are in all appearance to be ac- 
counted but as a colony, 

Nor are names to alter the nature of things. It 
is granted ireland has been very anciently called a 
kingdom, though our Princes did not take the 
ſtile of Kings thereof till the reign of Henry VIII. 
It is likewite apparent, that they have many dil 
tin& juriſdictions; that they are a ſtate within 
themſelves; that they have an undoubted right to 
hold Parliaments; but all this does not hinder 
them from being ſtill a colony, nor can it make 
them an independent people. 
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* Almoſt every colony that the Romans planted 
was a model of their own republic, and framed 
according to it, by thoſe whom the Senate had de- 
puted for its ſettlement. They had an annual 
Duumviratus, in imitation of the conſular autho- 
rity. They had likewiſe Cenſors, Adiles, and 
Quceſtors ; ; and which comes ſtrongeſt to our pre- 
ſent caſe, every colony had its particular Senate : 
But will any one pretend to argue from thence, 
that all theſe were diſtin& and independent com- 
monwealths ? 

Theſe branches and ſcions from the great trunk 
of the republic, had all of them the bo of for- 
mal governments; they had magiſtracies and coun- 
cils, power of life and death, and to raiſe mone 
for their common ſafety, and to make laws for 
their better rule; but this is no argument that 
they had all the parts of ſovereign empire. 

It is true, the inhabitants of Ireland, from an- 
cient conceſſions, have a privilege perhaps above 
the Roman colonies, namely to tax themſelves by 
their own ſuffrages, within their own limits; but 
this is no more than what is claimed by ſeveral 
provinces of France, which nevertheleſs account 
themſelves ſubordinate to the ſovereign power of 
the whole ſtate. 

There is a part of empire not communicable, 
and which mul? reſide ſovereignly ſomewhere ; for 
there would be ſuch a perpetual claſhing of power 
and juriſdictions, as were inconſiſtent with the 
very being of communities, unleſs this laſt reſort 
were ſomewhere lodged. Now this incommuni- 
cable power we take to be the ſupreme judgment 
of what is beſt and moſt expedient for the whole; 
and in all reaſon of government this ought to be 


* Sigonii Con mentaria, 
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there truſted and lodged, from whence protection 
is expected. 

T hat Ireland ſhould judge of what is beft for 
itſelf, this is juſt and fairz but in determinations 
that are to reach the whole, as namely what is 
moſt expedient for England and Ireland both, 
there, without all doubt, the ſupreme judgment 
ought to reſt in the King, Lords, and Commons 
of England, nee en anc treaſure e 
ever was, 1 ended. 

or is this any claiming the Tame empire over 
Scotland, as Mr. Molyneux would ſuggeſt *, for 
there is no parity of reaſon in the caſes: Scotland 
to England (as Arragon to Spain) is a diſtinct ſtate, 
governing itſelf by different laws, though under 
the ſame Prince, and is truly but a kingdom con- 
federated with the realm of England, though ſub. 
ject to our King. The land thereof was not ac- 
quired to the preſent inhabitants by the arms of 
England. Protect them we do, as the ſtrongeſt 
allies always are to defend the weaker, but this 
puts them not in the degree of ſubordination we 
are treating of. They are not our deſcendents, and 
they are bur politically our brethren ; whereas the 
Engliſh-Iriſh, who are now chief lords of that ſoil, 
are naturally our offspring. 

Their inferior rule and juriſdictions are not dil- 
puted, but that ſupereminent dotninion and ſu— 
preme and uncontrolable regiment over them- 
ſelves, which they pretend to, is neither ſafe for 
England to grant, nor for them to aſk. 

Such a power would be dangerous, becauſe by 
ſome accident it may come to be ſo exerciſed, as 
to be their and our ruin. 
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* Caſe of Ireland, p. 84. 
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We have had bad Kings, and thoſe Kings have 
had evil counſellors: Suppoſe us then, in ſome 
future age, under ſuch circumſtances, as to have 


a Prince and his council ſo angry with tles people, 


as to deſire their deſtruction, which was our caſe 
once with King John“, who would have fold us 
to the Moors to wreak his own diſcontents. And 
ſuppoſe this Prince willing to ſet up Ireland in op- 
oſition to this kingdom, may not a Prince, ſo 
diſpoſed, give the royal aſſent to laws in Ireland, 
that would utterly deſtroy England? And what 
remedy would Poining's act be in ſuch a juncture? 
In a caſe like this, what way have the people of 
England to preſerve themſelves, but to repreſent 
their grievances to the Prince? Who, when he 
ſees the error of his council, may be induced to 
join in ſome ſupreme exerciſe of the legiſlature 
here, coercive, and ſuch as may keep Ireland in 
the degree of ſubordination, that ſeems requiſite 
to the well-being of both nations, 

Suppoſe a Prince bent to hurt England, ſhould 
give his aſſent to a law there, that the Iriſh may 
tranſport all their wool to foreign countries, would 
not this, as they ſay, cut the turf from under our 


feet, and at one blow, in a manner, ruin all our 


woollen manufactures? There are many other 


| inſtances, in which, if they were indulged, the 
| greateſt part of our trafiic would be carried to 


their ports, 

In matters of trade, even the beſt of kings may 
be ſurpriſed, of which we have a late example; 
and the ill conſequences the Scotch act will pro- 
bably have, ought to make us very watchful over 


what our neighbours do, eſpecially where they de- 
pend upon us. 
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That the greateſt part of the preſent inhabitant; 
of Ireland, chiefly thoſe who claim the land pro. 
perty, are a colony from England, has been here 

radventure ſufficiently made out; and we take it 
to be their beſt hold, to be always io accounted, 
becauſe it gives them a laſting title to be protected 
and defended by us. And if they are a colony, it 
would be a ſtrange defect in our conſtitution, if 
we wanted any of the powers requiſite to purſue the 
ends of government, of which the principal is to 
take care that no one part of the people be per. 
mitted to hurt the other; but if the legiſlature of 
England cannot, in important matters, reſtrain 


that of Ireland, Ireland is at leaſt in a capacity to 


ruin England, which would make our form of go- 
vernment at one and the ſame time ridiculous and 
dangerous. 

But to be thus out of our juriſdiction, would in 
the concluſion be as fatal to them as to us; for 
though they ſhould grow rich at our expence, and 
though a large part of our Trade were diverted 
thither, they would not yet be able to ſubſiſt alone 
and by themſelves. And if we, by loſs of our 
Trade, become weakened, how can we give them 


that aſſiſtance which from time to time they have 


always wanted? So that this diviſion of ſtrength 
K be deſt 


wou ructive to both countries. It muſt 
therefore be their intereſt as well as ours, that the 
ſupreme power, and the chief wealth, ſhould be 


ever preſerved to center here in the ſeat of em- 
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Upon the whole matter, it ſeems the right off dls 
England, and as well for the benefit of Ireland, its 
beſt and nobleſt colony, that the legiſlative au- 
thority here ſhould, upon all emergencies, make ann 
ſuch regulations and reſtrictions, relating to Trade r 
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eſpecially, as ſhall be thought for the weal-public 
of both countries, 
And having premiſed theſe things, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to handle more cloſely the ſubject of our 
veſtion ; namely, Whether it is neceſſary to pro- 
hibit by law, the exportation of woollen manufac- 
ture from Ireland to foreign parts ? 
To put an early ſtop to their turning their ſtock 


and induſtry this way, appears requiſite for many 


reaſons. 

iſt, Ireland contains near a half as much terri- 
tory as England, and the ſoil being of the ſame 
nature, may be brought to produce near half as 
much wool as England yields; and this material 
being the baſis upon which our Trade is built, 


| they who can come near us in it, will come juſt ſo 


near us in our Trade abroad. 

2dly, Countries thinly peopled, can ſooner 
improve in the breed of cattle than any other 
way, becauſe it is a work which a few hands may 


manage. 


zdiy, Where there is plenty of a material, 


| which, manufactured, yields a good price, hands 
will ſoon be invited over to work it up. 


4thly, But this holds more ſtrongly, where not 


only the material, but all forts of proviſions are 


cheap; and in countries which have not been yet 


improved, where every new comer hopes to make 


a ſudden fortune. 

From which poſitions it follows, if Ireland be 
permitted to proceed in the exportation of wool- 
len goods, 

iſt, That in no long courſe of time they may 
come to carry out to the value of a million per 


Trade annum. 


cially, 


2dly, That 
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. 2dly,- That the cheapneſs of proviſions will en. 
able them to afford their commodities cheaper thay 
England can do in foreign markets. 

All that have either writ or ſpoke upon this ſub. 
ject agree, that the whole controverſy turns upon 
this ſingle point, whether they can make the ſam 
woollen goods cheaper there than here. 

To ſet this in a true light, we muſt conſider the 
firſt material, and thoſe who work it up. 

As to the firſt material, beyond all doubt, wod 
15 a third cheaper there than in England. 

As to the workmanſhip, the clothiers affirn 
ſpinning to be one half of ir, and that of all hand 
is agreed to be cheaper there than here. And fo 
the combing and weaving, the price of court; 
muſt abate, as workmen encreaſe; for handycrak 
in countries where hving is cheap, can be dex 
no longer than till artiſts are bred up. And: 
great many artiſts will be inſtructed before the 
multitude of inhabitants can render proviſions den 
in ſuch a place as Ireland. But to judge right) 
of theſe matters, we muſt contemplate the bod 
of the people in each country. 

Sir William Petty affirms *, that the inferic 
rank of people in Ireland (through whoſe hand: 
ſpinning muſt paſs) do not expend, one with at 
other, above 21. 1235. per head. The expence 
of the iame rank cannot be leſs here than 31. per 
head. 

It is an undeniable truth, that the common pro- 
viſions for life are one half cheaper there than 
here: It is likewiſe as plain, that meat and drink 
are one half of mankind's expence, reckoned in: 
maſs together. And theſe advantages of living 


muſt enable them to afford the ſame Commodity 


Political Anatomy of Ireland, p. 76. 
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cheaper than we can do, where not only our num- 


| bers make proviſions dear, but where new exciſes 


give all things of our home conſumption yet a 


higher price. 


Mr. Clement's (for we take him to be the Au- 


| thor of * that fine diſcourſe upon this ſubject, in- 
| ſcribed to the Marquis of Normanby) makes this 
| judicious obſervation, © That if any one offers his 
« goods cheaper than the uſual price, that will 
| « then become the market price; and every one 
| « elſe muſt ſell at the ſame, or keep his goods.“ 


The cheapneſs of living, and all other circum- 


| ſtances conſidered, it ſeems very probable, that if 
they ſhould come to have the neceſſary comple- 
ment of workmen, and to flouriſh in this manu- 


facture, they will be able to ſell it one-third 
cheaper than we can do. 


If they can make for a million, and afford it by 


one-third cheaper than we, it follows, that at leaſt 


| one-half of our exportations in that commodity 


E muſt immediatly determine. 


And the conſequence of this would be, that 


rents muſt every where fall. The purchaſe of 


land muſt fink. The poor muſt want employ- 


ment, and grow upon us; half our Foreign Trade 
| muſt forthwith ceaſe, and in the other half we 
| muſt be loſers in the balance, which is chiefly kept 
on our fide by the woollen manufactures. 


Not only a third, but an abatement of 10 per 
cent. forced upon us, by the rivalſhip in Trade of 


| another country, would throw us into more diſ- 


orders, than the moſt knowing man in England 
can readily deſcribe. 


And to aſk where will be the ſtocks of money 
to ſet up lo large a manufacture? is but an evaſive 


® Intereſt of England with relation to the Trade of Ireland. 
way 
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way of arguing ; for where the proſpect of gain i 
certain, money never fails to come. And it ir 
ſhould ever be determined, that England cannot 
reſtrain that country in this exportation, foreigner 
will carry ſtocks to an improving place, where they 
may reaſonably expect many more advantages 
than what ſhall ariſe from this manufacture. Ay 


for example, to lay out money upon good {ecuri. 


ties, at 10 per cent. intereſt, to buy land capable 
of great melioration at 10 years purchaſe ; and 
to have almoſt all the neceſſarics of life half a 


cheap again as in other parts; are not all theſe cir- 


cumſtances ſufficient to invite thither, not only 

foreign ſtocks, but very much of our own money, 

and a great number of our workmen, where their 

2 will turn to a better account than it does 
ere. 

No wiſe ſtate, if it has the means of preventing 
the miſchief, will leave its ruin in the power of 
another country. And if wars have been thought 
not only prudent, bur juſt, which have been made 
ro interrupt the too ſudden growth of any neigh- 
bour nation, much more juſtifiable may a mother 
kingdom exerciſe the civil authority in relation to 
her own children; who from her had their being, 
and ſtill have their protection, eſpecially when her 
own ſafety is ſo much concerned. 

Nor can this be thought rigour; it is but a rea- 
ſonable jea!ouly of ſtate, and only ſevere wiſdom, 


. which governments ſhould ſhew in all their coun- 


cils; it is a preventing remedy which operates 
gently in the beginning of the diſeaſe, before there 
are many, and thoje inveterate humours to con- 
tend with. And if a timely ſtop be put to thele 
exportations from Ireland, it will hurt but a very 
few, (which is never to be regarded, where the 
good &f the whole public is in queition) and oY 
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that few, without any great difficulty, may have 
their induſtry turned to ſafer objects. 

For theſe and ſeveral other reaſons, which will 
occur to ſuch as think ſeriouſly of this ſubjeR, it 
ſeems for the public good, that the Legiſlature of 
England ſhould, by ſome reſtrictions, keep Ireland 
from interfering with us in this principal founda- 
tion of our whole traffic. And to do it by a po- 
fitive law here, and not to leave it to the admini- 
{tration there, as ſome propoſe, appears to be the 
rather requiſite ; becauſe when this ſtep is made, 
and when they are rendered incapable of exporting 
woollen goods, there will lie a neceſſity upon the 
governing part and landed men, of doing their 
utmoſt to promote other improvements, of which 
their ſoil 1s capable. 

Nor is it fair to urge, that we may proceed 
from one prohibition to another, till we leave them 
nothing, and till they are quite undone. They 
can fundamentally hurt us no other way ; their ri- 
valſhip is dangerous in none but the woollen ma- 
nufacture, where all Lucrum Ceſſans is Damnum 
Emergens to England, ſince all our affairs abroad 
turn and depend upon it; nor can we ſuffer an 
competitors in it, if we mean to flouriſh and be 
gainers in the general Balance of Trade. 

To think this kingdom will either peeviſhly or 
covetouſly hurt that colony, is an abſurd imagina- 
tion. It is obvious enough, that too much de- 
pends upon the poſſeſſion of ſuch an iſland, to 
render its inhabitants deſperate, and deſirous of a 
change; if they have a large trade, and flowing 
riches, the benefit thereof will redound to us at 
laſt : And the wiſer a government is, the more it 
will deſire to ſee them proſper, except in this ſingle 
Inſtance, where their wealth would be built upon 
our deſtruction, 
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But ſuch a prohibition as we have been treating 
of will have very little effect, unleſs they can be 
likewiſe hindered from carrying out their wool; 
to prevent which, their ſituation conſidered, will 


be a very hard matter ; but there are no difficulties 
of the like nature which are not to be overcome, 


if the adminiſtration be ſtrict and ſteady. 

They, who would prohibit the exportation of 
woollen goods from Ireland to foreign parts, have 
hitherto propoſed ſetting up there the linen ma- 
nufacture, but this deſign is likewiſe not without 
its dangers : The ſetting up the linen manufactute 
will be leſs hurtful than to ſet up the woollen, but 
we are to conſider, that Ireland will be always able 
to ſupply itſelf with draperies at home, and that 
there will be no market for their linen but Eng- 
land, and its dependences, Now it 1s evident, 
that our woollen goods are fold in ſeveral coun- 
tries, namely Holland, Hamburgh, Germany, the 
Hans Towns, and all the Eaſt country; many of 
which places will not be able to take off our wool- 
len goods, unleſs we deal for their linens: And in 
fact, and by experience it has been ſcen, in the 
caſe of the Eaſt India Trade, ſince there has been 
imported from thence vaſt quantities of linens, 
ſuch as callicoes, muſlins, romals for handker- 
chiefs, which anſwered the end of lawns, cam- 
bricks, and other linen cloth, we have not ex- 
ported that vaſt quantity of draperies to thoſe nor- 
thern parts, of which Sir Walter Raleigh makes 
mention. As our call for their linens has dimi— 
niſhed, their call for our draperies has propor- 
tionably decreaſed; and not only ſo, but theſe 
people have been compelled by neceſſity to fall 
upon making coarſe woollen cloth, by which they 


ſupply themſclves and other places, which hereto- 


fore we were wont to furniſh. So that it deſerves 
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a very ſerious conſideration, what future effect it 
may have upon our woollen goods, to promote a 
eonſiderable linen manufacture in Ireland. 

Upon the whole matter, it ought to be care- 
fully examined, whether or no a better expedient 
may not be thought on to ſtop their progreſs in 
the new draperies, than to introduce the linen ma- 
nufacture there? and whether it would not be the 
beſt for both kingdoms to take off the prohibition 
that now lies upon Iriſh cattle ? 

This point has been formerly much debated, 
and it remains yet very doubtful, when this pro- 
hibition was ſet on foot, which was moſt conſulted, 
public good, or private intereſt; the numbers of 
the breeding were without doubt ſtronger at that 
time, than thoſe of the feeding lands ; but it is to 
be feared, in the making that act, that the general 
intereſt of England was not ſufficiently conſidered. 

If the people of Ireland are permitted to bring 
their cattle hither, it will lower the price of fleſh 
in England; a matter very important to a country 
that ſubſiſts ſo much by manutaQures. It is true, 
the breeding counties will be thereby ſomewhat 
hurt, but it will encourage improvements and me- 
lioration of barren land, in order to feed, ich 
will be advantageous to the whole public of the 
nation. It will divert thoſe of ireland trom think- 
ing to extend their trade too much abroad; a 
point not to be ſlighted. And it, will in a manner 
confine the principal part of their dealings to this 
kingdom; which, for many reaſons of ſtate, will 
be beſt and ſafeſt for England. 

It is therefore ſubmitred to better judgments, 
whether or no to open the way hither for their 
cattle will not be moſt adviſable, and the trueſt 
method to hinder their progreſs in manufactures, 

Vol, II. | without 
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without doing any thing that may look like injury 
or oppreſſion. 

It is no true objection to ſay, That the people 
of Ireland will not fall readily into this 2 of 
trade, which has been now ſo long intermitted; 
for, as we are informed, the payments are very ill 
made, for that fleſh, tallow, and hides, that are 
exported to foreign parts: That the merchant 
makes the butcher ſtay ſometimes two or three 
years, upon pretence of bills of exchange, and re- 
turns expected from the Weſt-Indies, Spain, and 
other parts; and if the butcher be ill dealt with, 
it muſt follow, that the landlord cannot be paid 
his rent: Whereas, when the trade was open for 
England, the gentlemen of Ireland received ready 
money, or if they gave credit, it was anſwered by 
the next return; and England was to them as 
Smithfield is to Lancaſhire, Lincolnſhire, or any 
other Engliſh feeding county; beſides, it would 
keep down the Exchange, which would be. ano- 
ther -encouragement to the Iriſh nobility and 
gentry, who ipend ſo large a part of their eſtates 
in London. 

So that in all likelihood, the people of that 
kingdom, if the ſaid prohibition were taken off, 
would cheerfully ſubmit to a law here, binding them 
not to export to foreign parts their woollen goods; 
nor would they perhaps think of ſetting up the 
linen manufacture, which is likewiſe not without 
conſequences very pernicious; and for theſe rea- 
ſons the expedient here propoſed 1s now offered to 
public conſideration, ; 

Before we quit our preſent ſubject of Land and 
its Product, we ſhall offer another hint. The coarle 
draperies is that part of our woollen manufacture 
in which we are in greateſt danger to be rivalled 


by other countries; it ſtands therefore in need : 
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moſt encouragement. There are many parts of 
the world whoſe poverty diſables them from buy- 
ing our woollen goods; becauſe of their high price. 
As Ruſſia, Poland, Tartary, &c. and therefore 
they are ſupplied by the Germans, or ſome other 
neighbours, with a fort of cloth very contemp- 
tible, in compariſon of what we could make to 
anſwer the ſame ends and uſes. Suppoſe then, in- 
ſtead of paying five per cent. cuſtom outward 
bound, that ſuch coarſe cloths not exceeding ſuch 
a certain value, ſhould, for a term of years, receive 
upon the exportation ten per cent. bounty money 
by way of encouragement from the ſtate, for ſo 
much as the exporters can make appear was car- 
ried out, to countries with whom we had no deal- 
ings of that kind before, and that ſuch their ex- 
portation are in order to enlarge our trade. A re- 
compence of this nature would in all probability 
encreaſe the woollen manufacture of England, in 
not many years, at leaſt 4d. 

We have the more largely handled the Iriſh pro- 
hibitions, becauſe in all appearance the Balance of 
Trade will very much depend upon the meaſures 
England ſhall take in relation to that colony; ſince 
we ſhould proceed very heavily in all our foreign 
traffic, if Ireland 1s lefr in a capacity to diſturb 
us abroad in the vent of our woollen manufac- 
tures, 

And having treated of the Numbers of the 
People, and of Land, and its Product, we ſhall 
proceed to ſay ſomething of our Payments to the 
Public, and in what manner the Balance of Trade 
may be thereby affected. 
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r . 


Of our Payments to the Public, and in what manner 
the Balance of Trade may be thereby affected. 


HETHER it be under a commonwealth, 
an abſolute monarchy, or in a mixed go- 
vernment, the affairs of a country can never go on 
proſperouſly, unleſs the Public Revenues are well 
and wiſely ordered. Richlieu ſays *, Ceſt le Point 
d' Archimede qui eſtant fermement etabli, donne moyen 
de mouvoir tout le monde. 

Commonwealths are ſeldom to blame in this 
part of polity, and when they quit it, ſuffering 
their treaſure to be embezzled by the men in 
power, they ſeldom fail of falling ſoon after into 
the hands of a ſingle perſon. In abſolute monar- 
chies, where it is neglected, the Prince 1s com- 
pelled by his want to flea and rack his ſubjects, 
and to wink at all ſorts of rapine in thoſe whoſe 
buſineſs it is to contrive ways of ſupplying his ne- 
ceſſities, till at laſt he becomes tyrannical and odi- 
ous to the whole people. 

Profuſion has the ſame ill effects in conſtitutions 
where the regal authority is limited by laws. Rich- 
lieu ſays +, ** A neceſſitous Prince can never un- 
&« dertake a glorious action; and neceſſity ingen- 
e dering contempt, he can never be reduced to 
e that condition without being expoſed to the at- 
<« tempts of his efemies, and of thoſe who are en- 
* vious of his greatneſs.” Beſides, when the 
crown is brought very low, it alters the due ba- 
lance of power, which ſhould be kept even and 


+ Ibid. 
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* Tellament Politique, Part 2. §. 7. 
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well poiſed, to preſerve ſuch forms of government; 
for it either inclines the people who hold the purſe 
to entrench upon ſuch prerogatives as are neceſſa 
for the Prince's ſafety, and to keep the kingdom's 
peace, or it gives bad men an opportunity of ſug- 
geſting to him that wicked counſel (which was 
given to King Charles I.) of making himſelf eaſy, 
by ſubverting his people's rights. | 

This able ſtateſman lays down *, „That good 
« order in the revenue depends more on thoſe 
« who have the adminiſtration than on laws and 
« regulations, which remain uſeleſs, unleſs ſuch as 
« are employed to fee them obſerved be willing 
« to perform their duty.” 

The legiſlative part of the conſtitution gives the 
money, but it principally belongs to the miniſte- 
rial part to take care that what is granted be not 
waſted, diverted, or miſapplied; and if ſuch as 
are truſted fail to do this, it is incumbent on the 
Legiſlature to interpoſe, and call them to a ſtrict 
account, 

The wealth of a country 1s finite, as well as the 
ſubſtance of any private man; and when a miniſtry 
ſet themſelves induſtriouſly about it, they can as 
well ruin a whole people, as the Duke of Buc- 
kingham could ſee an end of his great eſtate. 
Henry III. of France, for want of order, and by 
being 111 ſerved, in a few years conſumed an im- 
menſe ſum, and anticipated all the crown revenue. 
His ſucceſſor Henry IV. with a very little care of 
his own, but by the infinite application, prudence, 
and honefty of the Duke of Sully, his treaſurer, 
paid moſt of thoſe debts off, and left behind him, 
at his death, five millions ſterling in his coffers. 
And at this day, for want of conduct in the mi- 


* Teſtament Politique, Part 1. c. 4, $ 1. 
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niftry, Spain is not the richer for the ſilver mines 
of of So that the wealth or poverty of the 
Publ.c does, in a manner, wholly depend upon 
the good or bad adminiſtration of its affairs. 
Machiavel does not ſeem to think hberality a 
neceſſary virtue in a Prince, becauſe, to ſupport 
it, there muſt go ſo much oppreſſion of the people. 
„And that a frugal Prince ſhall be accounted 
6e noble to all from whom he takes nothing away, 
* which are an infinite number : And that he ſhall 
ebe eſteemed near and parſimonious only by thoſe 
* few to whom he gives but little.” And he ſays, 
* That a Prince ought not ſo much to concern 
„ himſelf (ſo he exacts not upon his ſubjects, io 
« he be able to defend himſelf, ſo he becomes not 
« deſpicable, and commits no rapine upon his 
< people) though he be accounted covetous, for 
* that it is one of thoſe vices which fortifies his 
« dominion.” And he obſerves, That Pope 
Julius II. was liberal till he came to the papacy, 
* but frugal afterwards, which enabled him to do 
e ſuch great things againſt the power of France.” 
That the buſineſs of moſt kingdoms has been ill 
managed, proceeds from this: It imports the lower 
rank of men only and the people (whoſe cries ſel- 
dom reach the Prince till it is too late, and till all 
is paſt remedy) that matters ſhould be frugally or- 
dered, becauſe taxes muſt ariſe from their ſweat 
and labour. But the great ones, who heretofore 
have had the Prince's ear and favour, or who 
hoped to have him in their poſſeſſion, were ſwayed 
by another ſort of intereſt ; they like profuſion, as 
baving had a proſpect to be gainers by it: They 
can eaſily ſet their account ever with the ſtate, a 
{mall charge upon their land; more than balanced 
by a great place, or a large penſion. At the ſame 
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to receive nothing, are glad to ſee a frugal court; 
which, though it be not ſo good for its followers, 
never fails to enrich a nation. | 

It is true, Galba is an inſtance that the virtues 
of a cloſehanded Prince may be unſucceſsful in 
countries governed by the ſword, and where the 
ſoldier is riotous, and in long poſſeſſion of a lack 
diſcipline. And perhaps in all abſolute monar- 
chies, he who governs ſhould rather lean towards 
munificence than thrift. But frugality in the ſtate 
can never be dangerous in a trading nation, ruled 
by laws of its own making; and it is not only 
neceſſary in itſelf, but profitable in the example, 
teaching private men that good huſbandry in their 
domeſtic affairs, which never fails to enrich the 
whole body politic. 

Much nobler it is to enjoy the praiſes of an 
univerſal people, living in plenty and at their eaſe, 
not burthened by taxes and duties, than to have 
the good words of a few flatterers, or thoſe harpies 
which commonly haunt a court to gripe all they 
can; who, when they are gorged themſelves, pol- 
lute all the remainder with their foul and obſcene 
claws, ſo that no body elſe deſires to touch it. 
Beſides, we have hardly an inſtance of any Prince, 
that in time of need, was truly aſſiſted and de- 
fended by his minions, and the creatures of his 
bounty and favour; but a King beloved for wiſe, 
juſt, and careful government, has been very ſel- 
dom deſerted by his people. 

But ſuppoſe a Prince ſhould deſire to exerciſe 
in a very ample manner the inbred magnificence 
of his mind; if he will diſcharge the truſt com- 
mitted ta him by the King of Kings; if he will 
not make what he counts virtue deſtructive to 
his people, he muſt find matter to ſupply his li- 
beral inclinations; which he only can do who ſees 
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that his miniſters look well after his income and 
expences. 

Some perſons have a age notion, that large 

ay ments to the ſtate are not hurtful to the pub. 
fic, that taxes make money circulate ; that it im. 
rts not what A pays, when B is to receive it; 
Bur we hope to ſhew, that they who argue in this 
manner are very much miſtaken. 

We have formerly touched upon this matter in 
the Diſcourſes on the Revenues and Trade of 
England *, to which we refer the reader; but the 
neceſſity of our preſent argument compels us here 
to handle this point ſomething more at large. 

All nations have a certain annual income upon 
which the people live and ſubſiſt, out of which 
taxes of all kinds ariſe z which income we take to 
be ſince the war, 


J. per ann. 
In England, — — — 43,000,000 
In France, — — — $1,000,000 
In Holland, — — — 18,250,000 


And we muſt beg leave to repeat, in this place, 
ſomething which we have laid down in thok 
tracts : die That to nouriſh the maſs of mankind, 
* as to their annual expence, in the way and form 
of living practiſed in each of the three coun- 
* tries, ſuch an annual income is neceſſary as | 
&« ſet down in the foregoing ſcheme. By annual 
„ income we mean the whole that ariſes in an 
country, from land and its product, from fo- 
e reign trade and domeſtic buſineſs, as arts, mz 
„ nufactures, &c. and by annual expence we un 
« derſtand what is of neceſſity conſumed to clothe 
6 and feed the people, or what is requiſite for 


Vol. I. Part I. p. 252, 253. + P. 251. 
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„ their defence in time of war, or for their orna- 
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of this ſection, whercby it will appear how much 


ment in time of peace. And where the annual 
income exceeds the expence, there is a ſuper- 
lucration ariſing which may be called wealth or 
national ſtock. The revenue of the govern- 


ment is a part of this annual income, as like- 


wiſe a part of its expence; and where it bears 
too large a proportion with the whale, as in 
France, the common people mutt be miſerable, 
and burthened with heavy taxes. That part of 
the Prince's revenue that nouriſhes his own 


« perſon is very little; but in great monarchies, 
* where numerous armies, large fleets, and pom- 


us courts are maintained, there the expence 
{wells high, inſomuch that to the maintenance 
of the governing part, viz. the Prince, his of- 
ficers of ſtate, military power, &c. which are 
not in time of peace above th of the whole, 
there is required near the ninth penny of the 
annual income. And in fuch countries the 
governing part are rich or at their eaſe, but the 


© other 25 parts, who are the body of the people, 


muſt be oppreſſed with taxes, as may be ob- 
ſerved in the French duminions. ind this 
holds more ſtrongly, where the public debts 
make the payment of 5th part of the annual in- 
come neceſſary, which, for ſome time, is like 
to be the caſe of France.” 

To explain theſe aſſertions ſhall be the ſubject 


the Balance of Trade may be affected by our Pay- 
ments to the Public. 


We ſhall endeavour to ſhew, in the laſt ſection, 


that the wealth of a country does in a great mea- 
ſure proceed from a right adminiſtration of its af- 
fairs: However, it may happen ſometimes to en- 
creaſe in riches where things are in the main ill 
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266 
adminiſtered, as England did to the year 1688, 
in the two reigns that preceded this; but whoever Du 
looks carefully into the true reaſon why we grey great 
ſo faſt in wealth during thoſe 28 years, will find it 974 
was becauſe we paid all that time but ſmall taxes ¶ be {ev 
and duties to the government, comparatively with be cor 
other nations. | : diftere1 
| | | | or -;tl 
For in 1688, our groſs pay- ome ti 
ments to the public, in trade, 
which charge of ma- Whe 
nagement was included, th p 
did not exceed — 2, zoo, ooo l. per ann. circulat 
Which was but little above ( larging 
roth part of the then 44, ooo, ooo l. an: inconyſi tains of 
But our caſe is very much altered; now, and ens 
ſince that year, a great many new revenues have I The. 
been erected. We till pay the old exciſe, the N % not 
cuſtoms, and poſt- money; beſides which, there is ¶ dition 
laid additional duties upon beer, ale, and other ¶ upon 
liquids; additional cuſtoms, the continued act; «or Bag 
and joint ſtocks, duty on marriages, &c. double Fu... 
duty on ſtamped paper, duty on hackney coaches, ¶ niſed i: 
on malt. The double tonnage, the former and I... 
laſt duties upon ſalt. The duty on windows, N vill mg 
upon leather, paper, and coals. teavy ar 
The old and new impoſi- markets, 
tions of all kinds rec- There 
koned together, and in- are not p 
nation is 


cluding the new poll, 
and the 3 5. aid, it will 
be found that there was 
collected from the peo- 
ple about — — 
Which is above 4th part e 
of our preſent — 43, oco, ooo J. an. inci ö 
During 


5,500,000 I. laſt year, 
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, During all the war, there has been levied here 
great ſums every year, and many of the foremen- 
noned funds are to continue ſo long, that it will 
a be ſeveral years before our annual payments can 
b be conſiderably diminiſhed. And there is ſuch a 


difference between th and 3th, or indeed th, 
or {th part, (which yet we ſhall not come at in 
ſme time) as mult inevitably affect the nation's 
trade, and the whole body of its people. 

When there was raiſed no more than about 
eth part, there were great ſums of money to 
n. © circulate in foreign traffic, and to employ in en- 

larging our home manufactures, which two foun- 
ami tains of our wealth muſt be dry, when the ſprings 

that heretofore fed them are diverted, and let into 
nd another channel. : 
Ve There is ſcarce any of theſe new revenues which 
the WW do not give trade ſome deſperate wound. The 
- 15 WF additional duties on beer and ale, and the tax 
her WW upon malt, are apparently a burthen upon the 
woollen manufactures, affecting the carder, ſpinner, 
weaver, and the dyer, who all of them muſt be 
raiſed in their wages, when the neceſſaries of life 
are raiſed to them. The conſequence of which 
will be, that our woollen goods muſt come at a 
heavy and diſadvantageous price into the foreign 
markets. | 

There is no man will pretend that high cuſtoms 
are not pernicious to our commerce abroad. A 
nation 1s not gainer in the general Balance of 
Trade, by the dealing of a few, who are able to 
employ in it great ſtocks; ſuch may make to 
themſelves an immenſe gain, but they go but a 
ittle towards enriching the whole Public, which 
ſeldom thrives, but when, in a manner, the uni- 
verſa] people bend their thoughts to this ſort of 
buſineſs; when every one is ready with his ſmall 
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ſtock, and little ſum, to venture and rove about 
the world: Of theſe ſome proſper, and others are 
undone ; however, in the way of 'merchandize, 
men who do not thrive themſelves, may yet con- 
tribute very much to make their country rich, 
which gets by the dealings of all, and does not 
ſuffer by the unfortunate conduct of here and there 
a merchant. But when the cuſtoms are high, all 
theſe under-dealers, who all, along in England 
have made up the chief bulk of our trading men, 
muſt hold their hands, though in ſkill, induſtry, 
and inventive parts and wit, they may exceed mer- 
chants of more wealth, and of a higher rank. 
Nor is it indeed practicable for men of but a mo- 
derate fortune to deal at all, when more than 
treble that ſum is neceſſary to have ready now to 
pay the King, which formerly would ſet up a ſub- 
ſtantial trader, and maintain him in ſufficient bu- 
ſineſs. | | 

But of all the new impoſitions, none are ſo dan; 
gerous to the very being of trade, nor ſo hurtful 
to all its parts and members, as the high duties 
lately laid upon fait. 1ſt, They affect the com- 
mon people in the whole courſe of their living, 
whoſe chief nouriſhment is bacon, and other ſalted 
fleſh, ſo that this exciſe has an univerſal influence 
upon all our manufactures whatſoever. But the 
general prejudice it may bring to navigation, 1s 
yet of much a higher conſequence, 

Mr. King, in his computations of the naval 
trade of England, anno 1688, and the national 
profit then ariſing thereby, reckoning what pro- 
portion was navigated by ourſelves at that time, 
and what by foreigners, is of opinion, That with 
relation to the value of our whole trade here at 
home, our own navigation was ſomewhat more 
than 3ths, and the foreign navigation near * 
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but reckoning the value of the foreign navigation 
at the market here, and of our own at the mar- 
kets abroad, then the foreign navigation ſeems to 
have been at that time in proportion to our own, 
as one to two and three fourths, and with re- 
ſpect to the tonnage of ſhips, our own navigation 
ſeems to have been at that time ds, and the fo- 
reign navigation 4d, according to the following 
ſcheme : 
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From whence he concludes, 4 
That our gain upon the balance by our 

own ſhipping, being — — 1,250,000 
And our loſs upon the balance by fo- 

reign ſhipping, being — — $550,000 


— 


9, 540,000 1 


—_ 


The encreaſe of money, or adequate 
treaſure, by the Balance of Trade in 
general, might be, anno 1688, — 700,000 


— 


And that the advantage to foreigners trading 
to England in their own ſhips, might be at that 
time in general thus: | 
By freight, or advance of the price of . 


50,000 


- 


Beſides, the encreaſe of goods imported 
to their own countries, over and above 
their own exports, according to the 
value of them in their own countries, 100,000 


5 our commodities exported by them, 

8 above the value here, — — 230, ooo 
5 YY freight, or advance of the price of 

3 their own commodities imported here, 

8 above their value abroad, 400, ooo 
— 

* 

A 

S 


in 


— 


In all, 750, ooo 


— 


Upon the whole he concludes, 


iſt, That the general encreaſe of our l. 
money, or adequate treaſure, and of 
wares and commodities, over and | 4 
above the value of our groſs exports, 
was, anno 1688 — — — 2,810,000 


| National loſs by foreign ſhipping 


And the gain made by foreign nations 
with England, in their own ſhip- 
ping, was _ — 

So that the naval trade of England was 
at that time, generally profitable to — 
ourſelyes and foreigners, in all — 3,560,000 

7 2dly, That 


750,000 


'rom 
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2dly, That the national profit to Eng- 

land, by foreign trade, was then at 

leaſt _ _ — — 1,700,000 


J. 
Whereof in money, or 5 
adequate treaſure, — 700,000 
And in wares or commo- 


dities treaſured up, or ; 
applied to the encreaſe 1 
of the national ſtock, 

beſides what we con- | 

ſumed ourſelves, — 1, ooo, ooo) 

Whoever conſiders theſe computations, will find 
them very judiciouſly made, and that Mr. King has 
done as much as could be performed merely by 
the ſtrength of numbers. | 

To come to an exact knowledge in this matter, 
and ſuch as would be almoſt beyond contradiction, 
the books of the cuſtoms ſhould be looked into; 
and from thence might be drawn an account of 
all the exportations from London, and the out- 
ports, to every diſtin&t country; and alſo of all 
the importations to London, and the out-ports, 
from every diſtin country, and what might at 
that time be the value of thoſe goods, being com- 
puted by able merchants: And this to be done 
tor ſome competent number of years by reaſonable 
mediums, it may be very nearly gueſſed from ſuch 
a view, how the Balance of Trade ſtood from time 
to time. | 

But where a thing ſo much within their reach 
(and which the French miniſters are ſaid to do in 
their exports and imports) has not been done by 
the men of bulineſs here; there is no way of 


knowing how the balance ſtands, but by conſider- 
F ing 
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ing the numbers of the people, and their probable 
conſumption of our home product, and of foreign 
materials, from whence a judgment may be formed. 
not indeed perfectly demonſtrable, but very near 
the truth. 

Mr. King obſerves, that by how much the na- 
tion does not conſume of its imports, but either 
lays up, or encreaſes the ſtock of gold or filver, 
or other adequate treaſure, or of durable commo- 
dities in ſpecie; by ſo much, at leaſt, docs the 
nation gain by Foreign Trade, beſides all other 
advantages of navigation, 

It is difficult to know how our navigation has 
proceeded for theſe ten years laſt paſt, but it is to 
be feared, that the gain which foreigners have 
made, by ferching and carrying in their own bot- 
toms, has been much greater of late, than it was 
heretofore z which muſt be a very conſiderable 
prejudice to England, and highly tend to ſct the 
Balance of Trade againſt us. 

Reckoning long and ſhort voyages together, 
the principal expence of fitting out a trading vel- 
ſel is drink and meat. The exciſes and duty upon 
malt, without doubt, make drink ſufficiently dear 
to the freighter : And the duty upon {alc makes 
victualling a very heavy burthen upon him, all 
which muſt end in leſſening our navigation from 
time to time ; for undoubtedly foreigncrs obicry- 
ing how dear freight is with us, will trade | in their 
own ſhips as much as poſſible. | 

In barrelling up beef and pork, we barten 
made uſe of St. Martin 8, &c, or Oleron and E 
liſh ſalt mixed together; and with theic u 
the fleſh was beſt prepared, both for WH¹Hñeoomenets 
and long keeping; our own ſalt, without foreign 


mixture, being fiery, corrouve, and very ſcor- 
Vol. II. batic. 
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butic. As we are informed, the St. Martins, and 
worſer ſort of French ſalt, from 1676 to 1688, 
was delivered in London at about 2/. 55. per tun, 
and 40 buſhels to the tun; and that from Oleron 
from 21. 105. to 21. 155. per tun: But now the 
very duty for 40 buſhels of Oleron ſalt amounts to 
131. 65. 84. beſides the 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
of which formerly the prime coſt came to but 2, 
155. at higheſt: The duty likewiſe upon 40 
buſhels of Liſbon ſalt comes to 131. 65. 84. of 
which the prime coſt was formerly, at higheſt, but 
21. 105. And as to our Newcaſtle and Lymington 
falt, which is now generally made uſe of in ſalting 
beef and pork for trading veſſels; the very duty 
for 40 buſhels amounts to 6/7. 135. 4d. of which, 
before the war, the prime coſt came but to 3 l. at 
the deareſt market: Inſomuch, that we are cre- 
dibly informed, a merchant can ſtore himſelf in 
Ireland, for a long voyage, with ſalt beef and 
pork, ready packed up, almoſt as cheap as he 
can buy the ſalt in England. 

So that for long voyages, the merchant will 
either victual in Ireland, or falt his beef and pork 
on ſome foreign coaſt, as he fails along, where 
proviſions ſhall be cheap, which muſt bring a great 
damage to the landed intereſt here; or if he does 
not do ſo, victualling will be ſo expenſive to 
him, as to make freight much dearer than it 
ought to be in a country that expects to thrive by 
trade. 

The conſequence of all which will be, that the 
body of our merchants muſt lie under a general 
diſcouragement ; they will negle& looking after 
national gain, which Engliſh merchants have per— 
haps heretofore as much conſidered in their deal. 
ings, as any trading men in the whole ro 
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mercial world : They will have an eye to nothing 
but their own temporary profit, and ſuffer ſtran- 
gers to go away with thoſe gains which England 
was wont to make by freight; from whence it will 
follow, that we muſt decay in our ſtock of ſhip- 
ping, and decreale every year in the breed of ſea- 
men; and when this happens, we muſt no more 
pretend to ſuch a naval ſtrength as has hitherto 
made us terrible to all our neighbours. 

Trade, without doubt, is in its nature a perni- 
cious thing; it brings in that wealth which intro- 
duces luxury; it gives a riſe to fraud and avarice, 
and extinguiſhes virtue and ſimplicity of man- 
ners; it depraves a people, and makes way for 
that corruption which never fails to end in ſlavery, 
foreign or domeſtic. Lycurgus, in the moſt per- 
fect model of government that was ever framed, 
did baniſh it from his commonwealth. But, the 
poſture and condition of other countries conſi- 
dered, it is become with us a neceſſary evil, We 
ſhall be continually expoſed to inſults and inva— 
ſions, without ſuch a naval force as is not to be 
had naturally but where there is an extended traf- 
fic. However, if trade cannot be made ſubſer- 
vient to the nation's ſatety, 1t ought to, be no more 
encouraged here than it was in Sparta: And it can 
never tend to make us ſafe, unleſs it be ſo ma- 
naged as to make us encreale in ſhipping and in 
the breed of ſeamen. | 

Freight is not only the moſt politic, but the 
molt- national and moſt certain profit a country 
can poſſibly make by trade; therefore all duties 
muſt be pernicious that burthen it, and make it 
dear. And we have dwelt the longer upon this 
article of the Salt Duty, becauſe it ſeems to have 
more dangerous conſequences, in relation to our 

s ht commerce 
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commerce abroad, than all the other impoſition; 4 


put together. ; 
The late tax upon coals is a heavy burthen on ny 


all handicrafts working on iron, a manufacture in 


i the « 
which we are now come to a great perfection. And 4 
the {kill and neatneſs of our workmen is ſuch in I other: 


locks, keys, hinges, and other curioſities of this Wen 
kind, that our exportations of theſe commodities 1 


may in time grow very conſiderable, if this neu creaf 
duty does not interrupt their induſtry. 3d 
We have ſhewn, in ſeveral inſtances, how the . . 


exciſes lately ſet a foot may affect us in the gene- 1688 
ral Balance of Trade: And we have done it with I crcaſc 


a deſign of making it appear how much it ĩs for the ¶ ili ac 
common good to endeavour to get out of thoſe che ta 
debts, for which theſe revenues are the ſecurity r 
and fund. ſtored 
Mr. King, in a ſcheme of his, of the yearly in. We 
creaſe and decreaſe of the actual ſtock of England, preſen 
from the year 1600 to 1698, and what it may ſtood 


probably amount to by the year 1710, if the pre. 
ſent peace continue, (and none of thoſe accident 1 1. 
of plague, war, fires, and civil diſcords intercede, every R 
which more or leſs do certainly diminiſh or hinder have 
the encreaſe of the nation's wealth, whenever they upon i 
happen) computes, that anno 1600, the ſaid ac} * 4 
tual ſtock was but about 25 millions, making matter 
yearly encreaſe of about four or 500,000 /. The 1 , 
anno 1630, it was about 37 millions, making a what m 
yearly encreaſe of about one million: That in war. 
1664, (the year before the laſt great plague) | 
was about 64 millions, making a yearly encreaſſ For ant 
of about 1,200,000 /. and that anno 1688, it wa the v. 
about 86 millions, making a yearly encreale q to K!. 


2,400,000 /. and te 
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1ſt, That the laſt plague, the fire of London, 
and the Dutch war, did actually diminiſh the ſaid 
ſtock at leaſt nine or ten millions, and hindered 
the encreaſe of 18 or 20 millions more, 

2dly, That the laſt war with France, with thc 
other circumſtances of the revolution, and the re- 
coining the money, has actually diminiſhed the 
ſaid ſtock about 12 millions, and hindered the en- 
creaſe of about 28 millions beſides. 

3dly, That the nation will not arrive to the 
ſame degree of actual ſtock which it had anno 
1688, till about the year 1705, nor make an en- 
creaſe of 2,400,000/7. per ann. as it did in 1638, 
till about the year 1706, nor then neicher, unless 
the taxes be conlid-rably dimintthed ; that thereby 
our navigation and commerce may be fully re- 
ſtored, to what it was before the late war. 

We do not pretend to give any account of the 
preſent poſture of our foreign trade, nor how 1t 
ſtood during all the laſt war, for it would be 
launching into a very wide fea; but withour 
doubt, the immenſe ſums that have been rated 
every year, and the vaiiety of new duties that 
have been lately levied, are a heavy burthen 
upon it. 

And in order to give ſome little light into th is 
matter, and to ſhew how the balance has been, 
and may be thereby affected, we ſhall briefly ſtate 
what money has been annually granted fiace .the 
war. 

| J. . . 
For anno 1689, granted for 

the war, and to pay 60, O00“. 

to King Charles's ſervants, 

and to pay 600,000. to the 

Dutch, 1n all, that year, 1,844,730 16 4 

72 For 
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Brought over, 


For anno 1690, granted for 


the war, — — 
For anno 1691, granted for the 
war, and for building ſhips, 
For anno 1692, granted (be- 
ſides what was paid out of 
the revenue of the crown 
towards the war) 
For anno 1693, granted for 
the war, — 
For anno 1694, granted for 


For anno 1695, granted for 


For anno 1696, granted for 
the war, and to make good 
ſome deficiencies, and to 
make good the clipped 
money, and for the civil 
liſt, and French Proteſtants, 

For anno 1697, there was 
granted for the war, and to 
make good the deficiencies 
of former funds, and for 
the civil liſt, and French 
Proteſtants, — — 

For anno 1698, there were 
funds given, amounting to 
about — 

Ordinary revenue of the 
crown, reckoned at a mil- 
lion per ann. by a medium 
during 10 years, might pro- 
duce in the whole about 


In all, 


I. 
1,844,786 


2,5355452 
4,794,861 


3,337,268 
3,471,482 
5,030,581 
4,883,120 


7,961,469 


11,887,160 


45500, 000 


10,000,000 


„ . 
16 4 


1 2 


7 o 


8 93 
16 1 
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. 4. 4. 
60, 246,182 0 5+ 


But in theſe articles J. 
ſeveral ſums are | 
twice reckoned; 
as for example, 
where one fund 
was taken away, 
and another | 
given in its 
place; and where 
funds have been 
granted to ſup- | 
ply the deficien- | 
cies of other | 
funds, for which 
articles there 
may be de- | 
ducted about 7, ooo, ooo 

And the ordinary | 
crown revenue 
might be charg- 
ed, during that 
time, towards 
the war, with 
about — 3, ooo, ooo 

So that there has been actually 
granted but about 


12, ooo, ooo o © 


48,246,182 0 5x 


It is not pretended that the foregoing accounts 
are exact to a tittle; but according to the beſt in- 
formation we are able to procure, they are as near 
the truth as 1s requiſite in our preſent argument. 

Having ſhewn what has been granted in funds, 


we ſhall now ſhew what was intended by the Par- 
4 liament; 
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liament ; and for five years, very little more de. 
manded fot the fleet and army. 


e 

For 1689, — — 3,295,028 4 5 
1690. — — 4,010,760 6 7 
i691, — — 441724393 9 7x 
1592, — — 3.629, 439 12 3 
1693, — — 4,117,080 9 6 
16904, — — 5,030,581 9 9 
1095, — — 4,883,120 0 6 
1696, — — 6,024,854 411 
1597, — — 4,880, 078 19 11 
1698, — — 1,300, 00 0 o 


8 


40, 343,936 17 52 


Note, that from anno 1693 incluſive, to anno 
1697 incluſive, the difference between what was 
demanded by the minilters, and granted by the 
Parliament for the fleet and army during thole 
five years, amounted in the whole time but to 

463,623 J. 195. 9 d. 

6 80 pa 1 of the civil liſt from 1689 


incluſwe, to 1698 incluſive, to have been one 


year with another 600,000 J. per annum. 


. J. 


The expence of the civil liſt then in 


ten years may have been 6,000,000 
Towards which the ordinary revenue 

of the crown, beſides what it has 

been charged with to the war, may 

yield about _ _ — 5. ooo, ooo 


Buc in 1696, and in 1697, there was 
granted by the Parliament for the 
civil liſt per ann. 500, oo0 J. in 

| — 1,000,000 

59 


the whole — —— 
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So that in this computation the ex- 
erice of the civil liſt is to be rec- 


And the accounts of England may run thus: 
J. 3 


Actually granted, — 48,246,182 0 54 


Expence J. „ „ 
of the 
war, 40, 343,936 17 52 


Expence 45,343,936 17 52 
of the 
civil 
liſt, 5,000,000 o o 


— —-— — —— 


* 


Remains 2, 902,245 2 114 


So that except in the articles of intereſt money, 
and except in the article of 1,463, 623 J. 195. 92 d. 
in which the demands of the miniſters for the ſtate 
of the war exceeded what was granted by the 
Parliament, the expences of the government ſcem 
to have been fully ſupplied, and that there re- 
mains an overbalance of 2, 902, 245 J. to be ac- 
counted for. 

Now as to intereſt- money for the 5,000,000 l. 
with which the crown revenue may have been 
charged towards the war, thoſe funds, moſt of 
them, have and will anſwer the principal and all 
the intereſt allowed by Parliament: And other in- 
tereſt, which ſeveral funds fell ſhort of ſatisfying, 
have been in a great meaſure made good by the 


ſupply of 7,000,000 l. granted to ailwer the de- 
ficiencies. | | 


And 
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And as to the ſtate of the war having exceeded 
what was granted, in balancing the general ac- 
count, this article ought to be conſidered, if dur- 
ing the whole war the muſter- rolls have been 
full; and if all along we have had our comple- 
ment of ſhips and ſeamen, according to that ſtate 
of the war which was every year laid before the 
Parliament. 

But upon the whole matter, conſidering what 
has been granted, and what may probably have 
been expended, there ſeems good reaſon to think 
that the public of England, if all accounts were 
narrowly inſpected, cannot be much in arrear 
either to the fleet, army, or the civil liſt. 

So that if there ſhall remain any great arrear, 

in all likelihood it muſt chiefly ariſe from exorbi- 
tant premiums, unwarrantable intereſt, and other 
ways of laying out money, hurtful to the King 
and deſtructive to the people. 
The rough draught of our general accounts 
here given, which is as perfect as a byſtander only 
could procure, may perhaps afford ſome little help 
to ſuch as will think of theſe affairs; and this rude 
model may contribute towards the forming of a 
better ſcheme. 

The 48 millions granted, as we have ſaid, by 
Parliament for ſeveral years, from 1689 to 1698 
incluſive, have not been actually levied. To ſtate 
exactly how much of it has been already raiſed, 
and what proportion of it remains ſecured by re- 
mote funds, is not fo be done without greater 
helps than the Writer of theſe papers can come at: 
But ſo far we know, and may affirm ſafely, that a 
great part of the product of land, our trade, and 
manufactures, remain ſtill mortgaged for upwards 
of 20 millions, FE 

Two 


degree 
decreal 
ſhippin 
to ruin 
ppon u 
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Two of the nine-pences on beer and ale are to 
be eſteemed as a perpetuity, the third nine-pence 
is engaged for a long term of time; the firſt duty 
upon ſalt can be looked upon no better than as a 

tual fund; the new cuſtoms, continued acts, 
and joint-ſtocks, the duty on marriages, births, &c. 
the firſt duty on ſtamped paper, the duty on win- 
dows, half the duty on glaſs-ware, the new duties 
on whale-fins and Scotch linen, are continued to 
the firſt of Auguſt 1706. The laſt duties upon 
ſalt and ſtamped paper, are perpetuities; there is 
a-further ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage granted 
from the laſt of January 1699, for his Majeſty's. 
lifetime; and the impoſitions upon malt, leather 
and pepper are not expired, 

To imagine we can buy off and redeem, in any 
moderate time, all theſe perpetuities or long funds, 
is a vain hope; but this may be laid down for a 
certain truth, that England will never flouriſh in 
trade and manufactures till the greateſt part of 
them are cleared, and till our affairs are brought 
to ſuch a poſture, that we may not pay to the go- 
vernment either for the ſupport of the crown, or 
on account of funds, where the principal is ſunk 
above 2, 300,000 /. per ann. or about th part of 
the nation's general income, which was our con- 
dition before the war. 

And unleſs this can be compaſſed, it will be 
found, that in no long courſe of time we ſhall lan- 
guiſh and decay every year, by ſteps eaiy enough 
to be perceived by ſuch as conſider of theſe mat- 
ters. Our gold and filver will be carried off by 
degrees, rents will fall, the purchaſe of land will 
decreaſe, wool will fink in its price, our ſtock of 
ſhipping will be diminiſhed, farm-houſes will go 
to ruin, induſtry will decay, and we ſhall have 
ppon us all the viſible mazks of a declining people. 

F It 
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It may indeed be objected, That France for 
about forty, and Holland for above a hundred 
years, have thriven by trade, notwithſtanding that 
all the while they have lain under the burthen of 
heavy taxes. To which may be anſwered, That 
where (as in France) the adminiſtration in other 
things is exact and right, the ſubjects, though 
poor, may enlarge their traffic, for general good 
order makes amends for a great deal of oppreſ- 
ſion; but they would yet have had more trade 
if their Prince had left them richer : Beſides, ar. 
bitrary power has compelled them to that domeſtic 
thrift, . which of itſelf goes very far to make a 
people ſucceed in foreign commerce, though their 

ayments to the public are exceſſive. And as to 
the Dutch, they have been ſo long inured to this 
parſimony, that the more they are to pay the ſtate, 
the more they ſave at home; and they always take 
care not to clog their importations; and from this 
polity it comes that high taxes are not hurtful to 
their trade. 

But in countries where the adminiſtration of af- 
fairs is looſe, partly through the mildneſs of the 
laws, and partly through the bad execution of 
them, where the people have been in a long pol- 
ſeſſion of eaſe and plenty, and where they think it 
an eſſential part of freedom to be as expenſive 
and luxurious as they pleaſe, and where no man 
retrenches upon any public account whatſoever : 
Among ſuch a people, high taxes, duties, and 
impoſitions, muſt inevitably occaſion a decay of 
trade ; and though their dealings ſeem large, and 
not to be interrupted, they ſhall carry on ſuch a 
ſort of traffic as will bring along with it at laſt 
their certain ruin. : 

A variety of new impoſitions and remote funds 


do not only hurt us in the Balance of Trade, as 
we 
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we have ſhewn, but they are dangerous to liberty, 
without which trade can never truly flouriſh, and 
without which it is indeed of no importance; for 
to what end ſhould men acquire wealth which they 
cannot call their own? And accordingly under 
deſpotic governments (except in ſome places where 
the adminiſtration of the tyranny is very wiſely 
carried on) but few trouble themſelves with the 
thoughts of foreign traffic. 

Whoever conſiders the. vaſt number of duties 
now atoot, will find that it is not impoſſible to 
make them the engines wherewith bad men, ſome 
time or other, may endeavour to undermine our 
civil rights. It is true, in this reign we have no 
reaſon to entertain ſuch a fear, but a country that 
will preſerve its conſtitution muſt provide againſt 
remote dangers. | 

At preſent we pay to the government, beſides 
the three ſhillings aid and poll-money, ſo many 
duties, old and new, as amount to about 3, 500,c00/7. 
per ann. Some of them, it is true, expire ſhortly. 
But ſuppoſe neceſſity or bad management (and 
there is nothing which ill huſbandry cannot de- 
vour) ſhould compel us to continue what is now 


expiring for a longer time; and admit that for 


preſent ſubſiſtence, and to pay old debts, theſe 
funds of 3,500,000 J. per ann. ſhould be ſettled 
as a ſecurity to lenders, for ſome certain time to 
come. 

Suppole then a government in the poſſeſſion of 
ſuch a large revenue at firſt legally granted, pur 
into a method of collection, and to the payment 
of which the people ſhall be accuſtomed. 

And ſuppoſe, in ſome future reign, the mini- 
ſters ſhould be either weary or afraid of Parlia- 
ments, and deſire to govern by the ſword, and 
without law. That this may happen is not im- 


6 poſſible, 
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ſſible, becauſe we have heretofore ſeen ſtatef. 
men ſo diſpoſed. 

It is to be hoped this is a danger very remote 
indeed; but when a miniſtry ſhall be ſo madly in- 
clined, the ſymptoms of their approaching frenzy 
will be evident enough, for at ſuch a ſeaſon we 
| ſhall ſee them chooſe rather to be ſupplied by di- 
ſtant funds, than with what will produce ready 
money : And they will take care that revenues 
granted may not be well managed nor improved 
to the height, with this deſign, that the people 
may be kept in the dark, both as to what they 
give, and as to what each branch 1s like to yield. 

Suppoſe then an ambitious and deſperate ſet of 
men, with all theſe thoughts about them, and re- 
ſolved to make their maſter abſolute, may they 
not, with the help of ſuch an ample revenue, quite 
overthrow our conſtitution? Arbitrary miniſters 
have heretofore ſtopped the exchequer; and if we 
ſhould ever ſee men of the ſame ſtamp upon the 
ſtage of buſineſs, it is not impoſſibie but that they 
may run into the ſame wicked meaſures, eſpecially 
if they ſhould be backed with the ſupport of a 
ſtanding army. 

The liberties of a people are but in a very pre- 
carious condition, when they can be ſubverted by 
one pernicious counſel : It ſhould therefore be the 
care of ſuch as love their country, to render this 
fatal advice as dangerous and impracticable as laws 
can make it. 

At a time when there is ſuch an immenſe re- 
venue collected every year, it ſeems a fault in our 
conſtitution that ſufficient proviſion is not made 
againſt diverting and miſapplying the public trea- 
ſure, and againit breaking into appropriated funds. 
And to ſpeak in plain words, there is an to 

ear 
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fear that the laws have not made it criminal enough 


to ſtop payments in the exchequer. 

When a town that apprehends a ſiege finds it- 
ſelf weak by nature in one place, the firſt care of 
the defenders is to fortify that poſt as well as ever 
they can. In the ſame manner a conſtitution that 
is attackable one way, ſhould ſtrengthen that part 
with ſevere laws. The exchequer therefore 
ſhould be fenced about with all poſſible ſkill, that 
it may never be invaded by bold and deſigning 
miniſters, 

A ſtop there would at once pull down all our 
civil rights, Nay, to ſtop the principal only, 
though the payments of the intereſt ſhould be con- 
tinued, would be fatal to our conſtitution, for there 
would yet remain an income large enough to make 
parliaments uſeleſs; and if wicked men ſhould 


thus ſet up for themſelves, they would ſtill have a 


revenue ſufficient to bear their expences, and to 
keep up an army to awe ſuch as their conduct 
ſhall diſpleaſe. 

Some indeed will argue, that a corrupted mini- 
ſtry will as ſoon make new levies of money, as 
yenture thus to divert what has been already 
granted and appropriated : But this objection has 
no weight in it. The people more willingly ſub- 
mit to a tax once lawful, than to pay a new duty 
againſt law. The tonnage and poundage illegally 
levied in the former part of King Charles I.'s 
reign, did not occaſion half the clamour as the 
new impoſition of ſhip-money. In the beginning 
of King James II.'s reign, the tonnage and pound- 
age, and temporary excile, determined by King 
Charles's death, was paid without oppoſition ; but 
if King James had attempted to raiſe a new tax 
by regal authority, his ſubjects without doubt 
would not have paid ic; Beſides, when a tax is 


lawful 


| 
| 
|, 
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lawful in its -original, it is to be feared that the 
people will not much concern themſelves Who i; 
to receive it, the court, or ſuch as have truſted the 


exchequer ; but they would be alarmed to ſome 


purpole if they ſhould be called upon to make ney 
payments not warranted -by law. So that in all 
probability more danger may ariſe to our liberties 
from breaking into old funds appropriated, and 
ſtopping the exchequer, than from making ney 
and forcible levies upon the ſubject. 

And though there is no cauſe in this reign to 
fear ſuch attempts, yet it muſt certainly be wil. 
dom to provide againſt future evils, eſpecially 
when it is poſſible that one deſperate and wicked 
council may deſtroy that conſtitution for which we 
have been ſo long contending. 

The true way to hinder ſuch a diſeaſe from ever 
coming upon the body politic, will be to remove 
the cauſe, by leſſening as ſoon as poſſible theſe 


Payments to the Public of 3,500,000 /. per ann. 


belides polls and land- taxes; which large iſſues 
may endanger liberty, and without doubt hurt us 
in the Balance of Trade. 

The debts for which theſe funds are a ſecurity, 
by negligence will every year encreaſe, inſomuch 
that in a very ſhort time, and with a very little 
more careleſſneſs, the raiſing more and more will 
grow unavoidable for our common defence, till at 
laſt we ſhall come to pay conſtantly between five 
and fix millions per ann. And when this King: 
dom ſhall be arrived at that period of ill conduct, 
we may venture to pronounce, that the common 
people of England will in all circumſtances be 
then as poor and miſerable as the common peope 
of France were before the war. And we delire 
all good patriots to carry this reflection in the 


minds. 
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On the contrary, by good management, this debt 
may be leſſened, fo that the funds which are its 
ſccurity (inſtead of being continued) may be dropt 
every year, till at laſt we may come to pay to the 
government tor its ſupport and defence, ſuch a 
ſum as will not be dangerous to our freedoms, nor 
prejudicial to our foreign traffic, 

He who propoſes thrift may pleaſe the common 
people, but he ſhall be ſure to diſguſt others: 
However, the Writer of theſe papers thinks it his 
duty to recommend frugality in the ſtate; and he 
believes it is the wiſeſt and honeſteſt way of en- 
riching the public, to make it rich out of its own 
revenues. 

As to what improvements may be made in the 
revenues already granted, we refer the reader to 
what we have formerly ſaid upon this ſubje& in 
our Diſcourſes on the Revenues and Trade of 
England“; we have laid down that ſeveral 
branches there ſpecified may, by good manage- 
ment, and without oppreſſion, be annually en- 
creaſed 736,075 /. 

Nor upon enquiry ſince, do we find any reaſon 
to recede from this opinion; on the contrary, we 
have good caule to think, that they are rather ca- 
pable of greater improvements than we had then 
taken notice of. 

The malt is indeed an article in that account; 
but it is an expiring duty which the people of 
England hope never to ſee continued, — 4 an 
abatement is to be made upon that head: But the 
remaining branches, if well looked after, would 
eaſe us of very many burthens. 

In that Diſcourſe, we have ſhewn ſeveral rea- 
ſons not yet anſwered, why the exciſe on beer 


Vol. I. Part I, p. 203. ai ala. 
1 and 
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and ale, ſingle and double, is improvable in the 
whole 318, ooo l. per ann. but inſtead of riſing, 


the exciſe is again fallen ſince the account was 
ſtared. h 


. 
Single and double exciſe, year ending 


24th June 1697, produced about 
The ſaid duties, year ending 24th June 
1698, produced about — — 860,000 


900,000 


The duties fallen, about 40,000 


So that the exciſe now almoſt doubled produces 
but about the ſame ſum which it yielded formerly 
with the ſingle duty only upon it; for which we 
ſhall preſume to ſay, the managers neither have 
given, nor can give, any well-grounded and ſolid 
reaſon. 

When we conſider how much the exciſe was ad- 

vanced in ſix years by good management, we can- 
not but be of opinion, that a very great ſum might 
be raiſed every year towards clearing the groſs 
debt, by ſkill and careful conduct, in ſuch as go- 
vern the reſpective branches. 
But though it imports the ſtate to a high de- 
gree to have the utmoſt of its legal dues, and juſt 
revenues fairly brought in, yet a great deal more 
depends upon having this revenue frugally and 
wiſely laid out; for, as in private inſtances, he 
who lives with ceconomy, ſhall be richer, though 
his gains are but ſmall, than a prodigal, let his 
gettings be never ſo large; ſo governments which 
manage their affairs thriftily, ſhall have more 
wealth than ſtates which have the way to obtain 
never ſo large contributions from their people. 

What is to be got by good management in 
bringing in the revenues, is nothing in — 

on 
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ſon of what may be ſaved in laying out the pub- 
lic treaſurez one way the profit 1s limited and 


narrow, and the other boundleſs; one way we 


can reckon but by hundreds, the other way by 
millions, 

A Venetian Ambaſſador once told Cardinal 
Richlieu, That there needed no more to make 
France happy, than wiſely to lay out what was 
vainly diſſipated. ** Quelle ſcut auſſi bien deſ- 
« penſer ce qu'elle difſipoit ſans raiſon que la re- 
« publique ſcavoit bien n'employer pas un ſeul 
% quadrain ſans beſoin, et ſans beaucoup de 
« menage.” 

A ſtate muſt be plunged into endleſs debts and 
difficulties, unleſs it has a ſtrict eye over all its 
expences, eſpecially ſuch as relate to a war, which 
is always a greedy monſter, but devours much 
more when 1t 1s left to feed at random. 

To come at ſuch a future thrift as may bring 


us out of that debt which lies ſo heavy in the other 


ſcale, when we conſider of the Balance of Trade, 
one way perhaps will be ſevere to enquire how 
the 48 millions already given have been ex- 
pended : Beſides, it will not peradventure be dif- 
ficult to ſhew, that of the many millions ſtill 
owing, a large ſum might be ſaved, if the public 
accounts, from their very beginning, were over- 
haled. 

A government that will get out of debt, muſt 
look nicely into every particular: It ought in pru- 
dence to examine into all grants made by the 
crown, when the people lay under the burthen of 
heavy taxes. 

It is faid that the forfeitures in Ireland, and 
the lands poſſeſſed by the crown in 1688, would 
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ſatisfy a large part of what the public is now in- 
debted. 

It is alleged that gains unwarrantable in law, 
and not to be juſtified by any neceſſity whatſoever, 
have been made in ſeveral contracts with the 
crown; «f all this were looked into, very probably 
ſomething might be ſaved towards diſcharging the 
nation's debts. 

There is one piece of management which the 

Writer of theſe papers is very much ſurprized at, 
and it relates to the Exchequer bills. 


J. 4 
The iſt ſubſcrip- 
tion at 10 per 0 
cent. was for Premium 40, ooo 


400, ooo. 
The 2d ſubſcrip- 
tion at 10 per 
cent. was for 
The 3d ſubſcrip- 
tion at 10 per 
cent. was for 
The 4th ſubſcrip- 
tion at 8 per 
cent. was for 
The 5th ſubſcrip- 
tion at 4 per 


700,000. Premium 70,000 


500,000, Premium 50,000 


400,002, Premium 32,000 


cent. was for 1,000,000. Premium 40,000 
Total ſubſcrip- 
tions, — 3,090,000, Tot. prems. 232,000 


Beſides theſe premiums, there is a current in- 
tereſt upon the bills of above 7 per cent. And 


it is likewiſe obſervable, that the whole ſtruck 
into Exchequer bills is but 2,700,000/. to circulate 


which, there has been a ſubſcription of three mil- 
| lions, 
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lions, ſo that the engine which carries is heavier 
than the weight it bears, which ſeems but clumſy 
workmanſhip ; beſides, it is remarkable that there 
is yet ſunk of theſe bills but 1, 20, oo0 J. and of 
the exchequer bills a vaſt ſum are become ſpecie 
notes at the current intereſt, though money now 
lies, or ought to lie, for their diſcharge. 

There is likewiſe another piece of ceconomy, 
after which, ſome time or other, it may be worth 
while to make enquiry. The old Eaſt-India Com- 


pany offered to raiſe the two millions then wanted, 


and to depoſit 200, ooo. to make good their pro- 
poſal, nor did they propoſe or expect any premium 
or deduction whatſoever; yet their offer was diſ- 
couraged and rejected by ſome of our men of bu- 
ſineſs; and the ſame perſons have thought it rea- 
ſonable to allow the new company a premium of 
62,500/, which was defalked out of the firſt 
payment of 200,000/. part of which premium is 
contrary to the expreſs direction of the act of 
Parliament. 

It will coſt England a large tax to raiſe the ſums 
laviſhed in theſe two inſtances; but we ſhall ſay no 
more upon theſe particulars, leaving the reader to 
make his own comment upon ſuch unaccountable 
proceedings. 

When the affairs of a private man are in difor- 
der, he ſinks faſter towards the latter end than in 
the beginning ; the ſame thing holds in a govern- 
ment whole revenues are entangled, the further 
it goes the more the debt ſwells, unleſs ſuch as are 
concerned in the adminiſtration reſolve before it 
" too late, to enter upon wiſe and thrifty mea- 
ures. 

Where the King's perſon is beloved, where his 
virtues are revered, and where the government is 
of the people's own forming and election, the ſub- 
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jects will ſeldom fail to exert themſelves ſtrongly, 
and are very willing to ſtretch their purſes, in or- 
der to put the public revenues into ſuch a poſture 
that the adminiſtration may be eaſy, and that the 
kingdom may be protected ; but they mult be in. 
vited to this by ſeeing that what they give is fru- 
gally managed, and not profuſely waſted, and by 
obſerving that their money goes to ſupport the 
ſtate, and not to enrich private perſons. 
Men, when they are worn out with diſcaſes, 
aged, crazy, and when beſides they have the mala 
ſtamina vitæ, may be patched up for a while, but 
they cannot hold out long; for life, though it is 
ſhortened by irregularities, is not to be extended 
by any care beyond ſuch a period. But it is not 
ſo with the body politic, by wiſdom and conduct 
that is to be made long-lived, if not immortal; 
its diſtempers are to be cured, nay its very youth 
js to be renewed, and a mixed government grows 
young and healthy again, whenever it returns to 
the principles upon which it was firſt founded. 
The diforders we labour under are capable of 
a remedy, and our difficulties are not ſuch but 
that they may be maſtered : Thoſe Payments to 
the Public, by good management, may be leſſened, 
which inevitably muſt ſet the Balance of Trade 
againſt us. 
While theſe immenſe debts remain, the neceſ— 
ſities of the government will continue, intereſt muſt 
be high, and large premiums will be given. And 
what encouragement is there for men to think of 
Foreign Traffic (whoſe returns for thoſe commo- 
dities that enrich England muſt bring no great 
profit to the private adventurers) when they can 
fit at home, and without any care or hazard get 
from the ſtate by dealing with the exchequer, 15 
and ſometimes 20, 30, 40, and go per m_ I 
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there any commerce abroad ſo conſtantly adyan- 


tageous? Will men who can ſafely, and without 
trouble, reap ſuch gains, breed their children to 
be merchants? Will they venture great ſtocks 
to make diſcoveries, and employ their induſtry to 
enlarge and extend our dealings in diſtant parts ? 


Will they think of building that multitude of 


trading veſſels which alone can rear us up a ſuffi- 


cient breed of able ſeamen? And if that tide of 


wealth which was wont to flow in trade, be di- 
verted to another channel, and if we mind no 
other traffic but that which juſt ſupplies our luxu- 
ries, muſt we not in a few years be loſers in the 
general balance ? 

Where intereſt is high, the merchants care not 
to deal in any but rich commodities, whoſe 
freight is eaſy, and whoſe vent is certain in cor- 
rupted countries; and of theſe coſtly wares very 
many carry out money, and but few bring any 
back to the kingdom. It is the bulky goods, 
whoſe returns are not of ſo great profit, that 
breed moſt ſeamen, and that are moſt nationally 
gainful; but ſuch goods cannot be very much 
dealt in where intereſt is high, nor can any laws 
in the world lower it where great ſums are con- 
tinually borrowed by the government. And b 
theſe inſtances it muſt ſufficiently appear how . 
our Payments to the Public may affect the Balance 
of Trade. 

And, treating upon this ſubject, we cannot but 
take notice, where the Prince is frequently abſent 
from his own dominions, ſojourning for a long 
ſpace of time in a foreign country, in which he, 
his court, and his whole retinue are obliged to 
make great expences, that this is highly prejudicial 
to the Balance of Trade, and, without doubt, 
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muſt incline the ſcale to that nation's ſide where 
the money is ſpent. - - 
Upon the whole matter, if the revenues already 
granted are well looked after, and improved ; if 
the accounts of the fleet and army are carefully 
inſpected ; if the grants are ſtrictly examined; if 
the ſtate enters entirely upon frugal meaſures; and 
if we reſolve to exert ourſelves, ſo as not to let 
this dangerous. burthen lie long upon us, this 
great debt may be cleared in ſome moderate time, 
and thoſe large Payments to the Public will ceaſe, 
which are like ſo many bloody iſſues that emaciate 


the body politic, and render it hectical and con- 


ſumptive; and if this debt was paid, we ſhould 
get rid of that variety of new exciſes and high 
cuſtoms which hurt Foreign Traffic, and inter- 
rupt us in our domeſtic buſineſs, and which are 
more eſpecially a heavy weight upon the woolien 
manufacture. 

Even in a commonwealth, it is dangerous for 
one part of the people to be very much indebted 
to the other; and in Rome it was the occaſion of 
great ſeditions. When the ſtate has borrowed 
large ſums, and iſſued out ſecurities by tallies 
upon different funds, it is commonly ſaid the Pub- 
lic is ſo and ſo indebted; but in truth the caſe is 
otherwiſe, and more properly ſpeaking, theſe ſort 
of funds divide a country into two ranks of men, 
of which one are cicditors and the other debtors ; 
and this diſtinction does without doubt belong 
to all nations where the people pay taxes to one 
another, as it now happens to be our caſe in 
England. Thg creditors are the bank, ſuch as 


deal with the public for ſtores, lenders of all 
kinds, beſides a great many foreigners, whoſe 
money is lent to the ſtate in Engliſh names. The 
debtors are the landed men, the gth or 6th part 
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of whoſe rents are pawned for the public ſervice 
from year to year, by aids and land funds. All 
merchants likewiſe who pay cuſtoms, and all ſhop- 
keepers, and retailers are, according to our diſtinc- 
tion, to be accounted debtors. Thus almoſt all 
England may not be improperly divided into 


debtors and creditors, nor in a long and expenſive, 


war was this wholly to be avoided ; but without 
doubt it cannot be wiſe nor ſlate to let this diſtinc- 
tion long continue; for though ſuch as receive 
may like their condition and think themſelves at 


eaſe, yet ſuch as are to pay cannot be ſo well con- 


tented. It is true, ſome modern politicians have 
run upon another notion; and ſeveral perſons have 
thought that the more funds are erected, the more 
people are engaged to preſerve the preſent govern- 
ment. This policy indeed of theirs would hold 
good, if they could make out that the lenders are 
ſtronger, and more in number than ſuch as are 
concerned in Payments to the Public: But it ra- 
ther ſeems to hold in ſenſe and reaſon, that the 
throne of that Prince, in a free nation, muſt be 
the moſt firmly eſtabliſhed, whoſe affairs permit 
him to aſk the feweſt taxes from his people. 

France was once upon a right foot in relation 
to its liberties ; and they who peruſe their hiſtory 
with care will find, that arbitrary power did not 
ſo much bring in high taxes, as high taxes intro- 
duced arbitrary power; for when that golden idol 
of an immenſe revenue was once ſet up, all the 
nation bowed to it. 

In the ſecond and third ſections we have ſhewn, 
that the probable methods to make a country 
gainers in the Balance of Trade, are to take care 
of encrealing and employing the people, and to 
Improve land and its product. In this fourth 
ſection we have ſet forth how this Balance may 
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298 Of private Mens Duty in the 

be affected by our Payments to the Public: And 
in the laſt Diſcourſe we ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 
that the wealth and proſperity of a ſtate depend 
chiefly upon a wile, ſteady, and honeſt ad mini- 
ſtration. 


SECT. V. 


That a Country cannot encreaſe in Wealth and Power 
but by private Men doing their Duty to the Public, 
and but by a ſteady Courſe of Honeſty and Wiſdom, 
in ſuch as are truſted with the Adminiſtration of 
Affairs. 


T Rome ruere in ſervitium conſules, patres, equi- 

tes, quanto quis illuſtrior, tanto magis fall as 
feſtinantes, ©* But at Rome they all ran headlong 
into ſlavery, the conſuls, Pry Barth the gentry; 
« and the nobler the perſon was, the more falſe, 
* and the greater haſte he made.” This was the 
condition of Rome when Tiberius aſſumed the 


empire; but God forbid it ſhould be ever the caſe 


of England, for our conſtitution will be entirely 
loft when ſuch a corruption happens; we may in- 
deed preſerve the name of liberty, and ſome of its 


outward forms, but no more than what will help 


to keep our chains the faſter on: Tyrannies have 
been often ſubverted, where the Princes govern 
merely by their own will, without giving to their 
ſubjects the leaſt appearance of being free; but 
thoſe abſolute monarchies are hardly to be ſhaken, 
and that ſervitude is laſting, where the people are 
left to make their own fetters. 
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It is a matter of great wonder, that from the 
time of Auguſtus downwards, the Romans, who 
were ſeldom without brave and virtuous men, 
ſhould never make one attempt to reſtore the com- 
monwealth, and to ſhake off that power which 
ſome of the Emperors exerciſed with ſuch exorbi- 
tance; but in all likehhood it proceeded from 


this, that the ſoldiers and common people, with- 


out whom no great revolution can be made, be- 
lie ved themſelves till free, becauſe, in ſhow, the 
commonwealth had the ſame form as in elder 


. times: There was a ſenate, conſuls, tribunes, and 


an appearance of all the ancient magiſtracies, 
though nothing remained of the ancient liberty : 
But this the common people did not feel, for the 
cruelty and fraud of Tiberius, the madneſs of Ca- 
ligula, the ſtupidity of Claudius, the riots and luſt 
of Nero, the gluttony and ſordid mind of Vitel- 
lius, the vanities of Otho, and the enormous vices 
of Domitian, did little hurt to the inferior rank of 
men, who all the while had panem & circences, 
which was all they deſired; but the miſchiefs theſe 
monſtrous Princes brought upon the world, fell 
chiefly upon nobler heads; who yet could not 
reſcue their country, ſo much were the common 
people lulled aſleep, with the opinion they enter- 
tain, that the laws ſtill governed, becauſe they 
ſaw every year conſuls and a ſenate; but this ſe- 
nate being corrupted, made the tyranny boundleſs 
and fate: For the people could never be induced 
to oppoſe that power which ſtill bore ſome reſem- 
blance to their ancient form of government. 

In the ſame manner, if in future ages our Par- 
laments ſhould be debauched in principles, and 
become willing to be the inſtruments of a Prince's 
will, and to act as he directs them, arbitrary power 
would be here ſettled upon a laſting foot; for the 
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common people would never join with any who 
would attempt to redeem their country, becauſe 
they will be deceived by names and forms, and 
think the laws governed, and that. they are free, 
if the outward ſhow of the conſtitution is ſtill pre- 
ſerved. 

When corruption has ſeized upon the repreſen- 
tatives of a people, it is like a chronical diſeaſe, 
hardly to be rooted out. When ſervile compli- 
ance and flattery come to predominate, things 
proceed from bad to worſe, till at laſt the govern- 
ment is quite diſſolved. Abſolute monarchies are 
in danger of great convulſions, when one man, 
their Prince, happens to be weak or wicked; but 
commonwealths, or mixed conſtitutions are ſafe, 
till the chief part of the leading men are de- 
bauched in principles. However, monarchy has 
this advantage, that the one man, their Prince, is 
mortal, and if bad, he may be ſucceeded by a 
better; but a people thoroughly corrupted never 
returns to right reaſon; and we ſee that the de- 
pravity of manners, which began in Rome pre- 
fently after the ſecond Punic war, among the no- 
bility and gentry, became every year worſe and 
worſc, till at laſt Cæſar deſtroyed the common- 
wealth. And after his time, under the ſucceed- 
ing Emperors, every ſenate grew more abject and 
complying than the other, till in proceſs of time 
the old Roman ſpirit was utterly extinguiſhed, and 
then that empire by degrees became a prey to bar- 

barous nations. 

If all parts of the ſtate do not with their utmoſt 
power promote the public good; if the Prince 
has other aims than the ſafety and welfare of his 
country; if ſuch as repreſent the people do not 
preſerve their courage and integrity; if the na- 
tion's treaſure is waſted; if miniſters are allowed 
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to undermine the conſtitution with impunity; if 
judges are ſuffered to pervert juſtice and vreſt 
the law, then is a mixed government the greateſt 
tyranny in the world; it 1s tyranny eſtabliſhed 
by a law, it is authoriſed by conſent, and ſuch a 
people are bound with fetters of their own mak- 
ing. A tyranny that governs by the ſword, has 
few friends but men of the ſword; but a legal 
tyranny (where the people are only called to con- 
firm iniquity with their own voices) has of its ſide 
the rich, the fearful, the lazy, thoſe that know 
the law, and get by it, ambitious churchmen, and 
all thoſe whoſe livelihood depends upon the quiet 

{ture of affairs; and the perſons here deſcribed 
compoſe the influencing part of- moſt nations; ſo 
that ſuch a tyranny is hardly to be ſhaken off. 
Men may be ſaid to be enſlaved by law, or their 
own conſent, under corrupt or degenerate repub- 
lics, ſuch as was the Roman commonwealth from 
the time of Cinna, till the attempts of Ceſar, and 
under degenerate mixed governments, ſuch as 
Rome was, while the Emperors made a ſhow of 
ruling by law, but with an awed and corrupted 
ſenate: To which form of government England 
was almoſt reduced, till the King came over to 
put our liberties upon a better foor. 

But what has been may be, and though we are 
ſafe during his reign, yet in after ages, bad and 
deſigning miniſters may think their conduct is no 
way to be maintained but by the ſword, and that 
they cannot ſecurely prey upon the commonwealth 
till they have made their Maſter abſolute; upon 
which ſcore, in theſe enquiries concerning the 
methods whereby England may be a gainer in the 
general Balance of Trade, we think it needful to 
lay down, that all that wealth and power which. 
muſt defend this ſtare upon any emergencies or 
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invaſions from abroad, depends upon our pre. 
ſerving inviolate the ancient conſtitution of this 
kingdom. | | 

Men do as induſtriouſſy contrive fallacies to de- 
ceive themſelves, (when they have a mind to be 
deceived) as they ſtudy frauds whereby to deceive 
others; and if it leads to their ends, and gratifies 
| their preſent ambition, they care not what they do, 
thinking it time enough to ſerve the Public when 
they have ſerved themſelves; and in this view 
| very many betray their truſts, comply, give up 
people's right, and let fundamentals be invaded, 
fattering themſelves, that when they are grown 
as great as they deſire to be, it will be then time 
enough to make a ſtand, and redeem the com- 
monwealth. The ſame notion led Pompey to 
Join with thoſe who intended to ſubvert the Ro- 
man liberties; but he found them too ſtrong, 
and himſelf too weak, when he deſired to ſave 
his country. 

In the ſame manner, if there be any in this na- 
tion who deſire to build their fortunes upon the 
public ruin, they ought to conſider that their 

reat eſtates, high honours and preferments, will 
avail them little when the ſubverſion of liberty has 
weakened and impoveriſhed us fo, as to make way 
for the bringing in of foreign power. 

It imports all degrees of men in their ſeveral 
poſts, to endeavour at the preſerving that form of 
government, under which we have proſpered for 
near ſeven hundred years. It happens ſeldom 
that any country is totally ſubdued by foreign 
force; and civil war is indeed a raging fever; 
but it goes away of itſelf, when the humours that 
feed it are ſpent, and is often no more than the 
ſign of a health too florid, and the effects only 
of too much blood in the body politic: But ill 
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conduct in a ſtate long continued, waſtes it by 
flow and certain degrees, and at laſt brings an 
incurable conſumption upon all its parts and 
members. 

If the affairs of this kingdom ſhould ever hap- 
pen to be ill conducted, which we hope is a re- 
mote fear, the legiſlative power muſt then inter- 
poſe with its authority, and the united wiſdom of 
the nation muſt reſcue us out of weak and polluted 
hands, for ſuch a miniſtry is a ſurer engine to de- 
ſtroy a ſtate, than any its enemies can bring 
againſt it. 

It is true, ſuch as would correct errors, and 
watch that no invaſion may be made on liberty, 
have been heretofore called a faction by the per- 
ſons in power; but it is not properly their name, 
and ought to be given to another ſort of men. 

It is wrong to call them the faction, who by all 
dutiful and modeſt ways promote the cauſe of li- 
berty, as the true means to endear a Prince to his 
ſubjects, and to lay upon them a ſtronger tie and 
obligation to preſerve his government. For a 
people will certainly beſt love and defend that 
Prince, by whom the greateſt immunities and 
moſt good laws have been granted. 

They cannot properly be termed the faction, 
who deſire a war ſhould be managed upon ſuch a 
foot of expence as the nation is able to bear; who 
would have the public treaſure not waſted, the 
Prince not deceived in his grants and bargains, 
who would have the miniſtry watchful and induſ- 
trious, and who, when they complain, are angry 
with things and not with perſons, 

The name of faction does more truly belong to 
them, who, though the body politic has all the 
ligns of death upon it, yet ſay all is well; chat the 
riches of the nation are not to be exhauſted; that 
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there is no miſgovernment in all its buſineſs z that 


it feels no decay; that its ceconomy is perfect, 
and who, all the while, are as arrogant and afſum. 
ing as if they had ſaved that very people, whom 
their folly and mad conduct has in a manner 
ruined. 4 

They may be rather termed the faction, who 
were good patriots out of the court, but are bet. 
ter courtiers in it, and who pretended to fear ex. 
ceſs of power while it was not communicated to 
them, but never think the monarchy can be high 
enough advanced, when they are in the admini- 
ſtration. 

In nations (where for a long time matters have 
not been placed upon a foot of honeſty) their 

reat aſſemblies conſiſt commonly of two parties, 
in both of which ſides there are many who have 
the ſame right intentions to the Public, and many 
who in all their councils conſult only their private 
intereſt, 

Of one ſide, ſome out of principle love their 
country, and are jealous of its liberties; and yet 
at the ſame time are careful of their Prince's ho- 
nour and intereſt, In all their proceedings they 
have nothing in view but the public good, they 
ſtudy not ſo much how to blame the paſt, as which 
way the future is to be mended ; they do not ac- 
cuſe the ſtareſman, and yet let the fault continue, 
as well knowing, that impeachments of men, and 
not of crimes, produce new, but ſeldom better 
miniſters. | 

They deſire the neceſſities of the ſtate ſhould 
be well ſupplied, the perſon of the Prince reve- 


renced, and his government maintained. When 


his miniſters have made falſe ſteps, or when their 
councils have had unſucceſsful events, they deſire 
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are willing rather to aſſiſt with their ſuperior know- 
ledge, and to bring the minds of men to the tem- 
per and calmneſs that is proper in welghty deli- 
berations. | 

Perſons of this character are in moſt aſſemblies 
of a people, but they are often joined and fol- 
lowed by ſuch as have quite another view and aim, 
and who, in all their actings, conſult not the com- 
mon welfare, but either wreak their own diſcon— 
tents, or purſue ſome ambitious hope, and upon 
ſuch, or the like accounts, mix themſelves with 
the wiſer and better ſort ; however, the good and the 
bad being thus mingled and blended, compoſe al- 
together what in vicious times 1s called the country 
party. 

On the other ſide, there are ſome very nice in 
what may intrench upon the regal authority, yet 
never forgetful of the people's rights. It is true, 
their poſt often compells them to excuſe all faults, 
though guilty of none themſelves: They are 
forced too frequently to move for money, but 
wiſh there was leſs occaſion for it: They hate not 
ſuch as differ from them in opinion, and ſecretly 
approve of the right courſe, which ſometimes 
they muſt not follow ; but with ſuch as have been 
here deſcribed, there will too often join an ignos 
rant, mercenary, and ſervile crew, who like all 
things, and examine nothing ; unanimous in evil, 
diligent in miſchief, variable in principles ; con- 
ſtant to flattery, talkers for liberty, but ſlaves to 
power. Such as theſe will too frequently, in vi- 
cious times, mingle with the ſound part of a court, 
ſtiling themſclves the court party, and the Prince's 
only friends. 

In former reigns, by the artifice of deſigning 
ſtateſmen, the repreſentatives of the people were 
divided into thoſe two parties: Beſides, in moſt 

Vor. IL X aſſem- 
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aſſemblies which meet by authority of a ſingle 
perſon, there are ſtill ſome who are taught to haye 
the ſecret, and they ſtile themſelves the mana. 
gers: The eyes of every one are bent upon them, 
their words are obſerved, and in moſt things they 
give the firſt turn. At court indeed they pretend 
to ſway and govern every motion; but in matters 
eſteemed indifferent, they carry with them many 
of the beſt ſort, and are certainly followed by all 
ſuch as are willing to be guided. Theſe are be- 
lieved to have weighed beforehand, and to know 
what is wiſeſt, moſt ſafe, moſt expedient, or at 
leaſt moſt grateful: And when they appear, it is 
imagined there has been put into their heads the 
whole extracted quinteſſence of all the miniſterial 
wiſdom. In the Houſe they undertake for the 
Court, and at Court for the Houſe, receiving 
fingly the thanks of what proceeds trom the joint 
affection of all the reſt, and are thought alone to 

ive what the whole nation pays. 

To tell what time- deſigning men began to erect 
for themſelves this new office, and when and how 
this impoſition took its riſe, would be too long a 
digreſſion from the preſent matter; but we may 
truly affim, things have never gone well with 
our Princes, nor their people, ſince it was firſt 
invented. | 
Good Kings, at all times, without any danger, 

may repoſe their entire concerns upon a Houle of 
Commons; the national intereſt will go on there 
without driving, and when difficulties ariſe, the 
miniſters only make them; for when the King and 
people have but one intereſt, it goes on of its own 
accord, and ſuch as pretend to be buſy for the 
Prince in that place, are working for themſelves, 
and not for him. 
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But if in after ages our diſorders and corru 
tions ſhould make this office neceſſary; if there 
muſt be managers; if ſome muſt lead and others 
follow, it is reaſonable the guides ſhould be well 
inſtructed. 

Nothing therefore can more import the Prince, 
than that they who will aſſume ſuch a province 
ſhould be men of grave diſcretion and ſolid judg- 
ment; wiſe, and not ſubtle; cool, temperate, 
ſteady, diſcerning, and patient of contradiction : 
And indeed they cannot be proper for that poſt, 
unleſs they have in their heads an univerſal 
icheme of their own and the buſineſs of other 
countries, 

When giddy young men, without experience, 
are relied upon and truſted in this ſtation, they 
embroil the Prince's affairs; by their ignorance 
they give his enemies advantage, and by their in- 
ſolence diſoblige his friends. 

A man can be no more born a ſtateſman than a 
phyſician or a lawyer; and let the mind be never 
lo happily diſpoſed, time muſt ripen what is begot 

nature. 

Mr. Hobbes ſays *, He that has moſt expe- 
“ rience in any kind of buſineſs, has molt ſigns 
* to gueſs at the future time; and conſequently 
eis the moſt prudent; and ſo much more pru- 
dent than he that is new in that kind of buſi- 
neſs, as not to be equalled by any advantage of 
natural or extemporary wit.” | 


* 


* 


cc 
cc 


The ſanguine hopes conceived by young men 


are by no means proper in weighty and great de- 
liberations; and they ſeldom make good ſtateſ- 
men: Elder years, where they produce not wiſ- 


®* Hobbes' Leviathan, p. 10. 
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dom, bring at leaſt caution, which is ſomething 
like it. 

They who have ſeen much, are uſed to frequent 
diſappointments, and therefore not inclined to 
venture; eſpecially they rarely hazard the ſum of 
affairs upon any ſingle council. 

Young men are good to execute the reſults of 
elder wiſdom, but the ſame fire which makes them 
beſt for action, renders them unkt for council: 
Yet there is now and then a fortunate genius, in 
whom the prudence of age, and the warmth of 
youth meet together ; but of ſuch the examples 
are not common. 

Pierce Gaveſton, Hugh Spencer, and the Duke 
of Buckingham, are ſufficient inſtances that the 
conduct of young miniſters is ſeldom ſucceſsful to 
themſelves, nor to their maſters: They do the leſs 
miſchief if they meddle only in the pleaſures 'of 
their Prince ; but when warm heads, full of con- 
ceit, with flight wit, and no true wiſdom, pre- 
tend to guide a whole ſtate, and to have majority 
at their beck and rule, in a ſhort time they oc- 
caſion more diſorders than can be remedied in 
many years. 

When perſons ſo deſcribed come to have a cor- 


rupt majority of their fide, they diminiſh the na- 
tion's ſtock and its coin; they loſe its trade; they 


anticipate all the Prince's revenues; they charge 
the ſubject for many years to come with a great 
number of new duties and impoſitions; they 
bring the ſtate into an immenſe debt, and plunge 
it into ſuch difficulties, that hardly any new reve- 
nues can be well erected ; bur it is hoped England 


will never fall into ſuch deſtructive hands. 


Our wealth and greatneſs depend abſolutely 
upon keeping the legiſlative power to future ages 
untainted, vigilant for the public ſafety, jealous 

ot 
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of the people's rights, watchful over the mini- 
ſters, and to have the members not awed by ar- 


mies, nor to be ſeduced by preferments, bribes or 


penſions: That we are ſafe at preſent is granted, 
and that we are not now under any dangers of 
the like kind, and that this important poſt is 
well ſecured, is allowed ; but writing for poſte- 
rity, to which theſe Papers may peradventure be 


tranſmitted, we think it needful to give theſe - 


cautions, 

While we preſerve our conſtitution as we re- 
ceived it from our anceſtors, bad men may have a 
ſhort power to do miſchief; however, their rage 
and folly will be at laſt corrected; but if we ſuf- 
fer our civil rights to be invaded, and if our an- 
cient form of government ſhould be loſt, then ill 
miniſters will proceed without controul; they will 
in a ſhort time diſſipate the nation's treaſure, the 
people will have no ſtock tor trade, they will loſe 
their induſtry, they will grow inclinable to change, 
reſty and indifferent in che cauſe of liberty, and 
perhaps willing to ſubmit to any foreign force, 
like Spain, which has been both deſpotically and 
weakly governed. 

Freedom and wealth proceed hand in hand to- 
gether, and if one is loſt, the other will not long 
continue: But this notion is not much regarded 
by thoſe who can only be great, and have no ways 
of making their own fortunes but by the de- 
ſtruction of their country. 

For ſuch as propoſe to thrive by diſorder and 
miſgovernment, have a ſtrong intereſt to beg ggar 
the people. The confuſion which public wants 
and private neceſſities introduce, ſuits beſt with 
their deſigns: A wealthy nation may be jealous of 
its rights, and watch any invaſions upon its free— 
dom, and a rich gentry may be unmanageable ; 
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and ſuch bad men may think that the beſt courſe 
to keep us humble is to make us poor. 

If any ſhould be ſo wicked to have thoughts of 
enſlaving England, they will endeavour to mate 
and quell the ſtomachs of the common people, 
by reducing them to the miſery and want which 
decay of trade, if it ever happens, muſt brin 


upon this nation; and they will try to diſtreſs the 


gentry in their eſtates to that degree, as to make 
them rely upon the court for a livelihood and ſub- 
fiſtence ; for which reaſons they will wink at the 
loſs of our foreign traffic, and perhaps contrive 
its deſtruction, knowing that upon the proſperity 
of trade, rents and land have for many years 
depended, Nor can ill miniſters deſire a better 
circumſtance, than to have men of the beſt for- 
tunes reduced by their neceſſities to come and 
cringe and ſue to them for a ſmall employment. 
Does not this bring all into their power ? Muſt not 
ſuch as ſhall have the diſtribution of theſe favours 
be courted and followed by the major part of the 
gentry? Would not ſo great a capacity of help- 
ing others add to their ſtrength, make them rich 
and ſafe, and indeed ſet them in a manner above 
. ee ? 

f bad men ſhould ever get into power, they 
will not only contribute to ruin our foreign trade, 
but they will try to impoveriſh the kingdom by 
exorbitant taxes, thereby to bring the gentry and 

ople yet more under their ſubjection; they will 

ikewiſe plunge their Maſter into debts and ne- 

ceſſities, to render their tricks and arts of more 
uſe, and to put a higher value upon the band they 
ſhall have in pay; for in former times we have 
ſeen that when a court wanted, they who procured 
money to be given, were thought to give it; by 
which means they obtained favour cheaply at the 
: expence 
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ce of others: And this ſingle merit attoned 

for all their faults, it excuſed falſe ſteps and negli- 

nce, it ſheitered their bribery, and covered their 
diſability for the public ſervice. 

Beſides, they will entangle their Maſter's affairs, 
becauſe a Prince that does not need money, may 
come not to need them, whole talents, in all like- 
hood, will conſiſt in procuring taxes, not in well 
laying out the ſums granted: Therefore a wantin 
ſtate, a troubled government, and an 2 
exchequer, will be their region; large premiums, 
exorbitant intereſts, diverting appropriated funds, 
choice of tunds on which to place their own mo- 
ney, prefering one debt and poſtponing another, 
will be always good matter for ill ſtateſmen to 
work upon, but afford much a better harveſt 
when the government ſtands in want of money; 
immenſe ſums given every year will be a brave 
and ample field for their avarice to range in, 
which would be cramped and confined, if bound 
within the narrow limits of what a nation may be 
able to pay. 

Of all things, they love a long and an expenſive 
war, and fear peace; for peace produces order, 
and gives the Prince leiſure to enquire into the 
abuſcs of the ſtate ; it lets him into a right know- 
ledge of perſons in the kingdom, and the dregs 
which float upwards when the liquor is ſtirred, 
mult ſink to the bottom in quiet times; peace re- 
ſtores 1:berty of ſpeech, whereas in war all is ſilen- 
ced with the ſingle word neceſſity; in peace there 
is no need to court factions, turbulent ſpirits are 
not ſo uſeful, thrift may be introduced, and ſuch 
ſudden fortunes cannot be raiſed out of the pub- 
lic. Grievances may be calmly debated, the ma- 
nagement of the revenues inſpected, the conduct 
of the miniſters may be examined; and good laws 


X 4 may 
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may be propoſed, without the perpetual objection elle 


of, „Are you for bringing in the French and cot 
« Popery?“ But war will better anſwer their de- mi. 
ſigns, who mean to thrive by the looſe adminiſtra- bee 
tion with which war is generally accompanied, and let 
who propoſe to proſper by the calamities and mi- dot 
ſery of their country. = lan; 
The buſineſs of Ireland, at the beginning of the 
the Revolution, is a pregnant inſtance how much hav 
deſigning men love a long war. That kingdom a tr 
might have been preſently reduced, the nation was Wro 
diſpirited. He who held the government was mig 
ready to give up the marks and enſigns of his au- nou 
thority, with the ſtrengths depending on it; they exp 
were ſtruck with a panic fear, and had readily ] 
ſubmitted, if in any reaſonable time a ſmall force and 
had been ſent thither. But one people does rarely com 
yield fo much to the fame of another, as to ſur- dati. 
render without being aſked or ſummoned. It was and 
defired that a few troops might be carried over to dam 
confirm and countenance our friends, and to give aftir 
our enemies a fair colour for purſuing that courſe leaſt 
to which they were enough perſuaded by their true H 
intereſt, though they could not modeſtly acquieſce, war 
unleſs ſomething had been done that might ſave enga 
appearances; for a great army could not with any need 
decency diſband, without fo much as hearing of || fion | 
an oppoſite ſtrength, to which (in the general B. 


fright that poſſeſſcd their party) they might have ſelve 
yielded with ſome ſaving to their honour. But | conc 


Ireland was for a long time lighted, and the na- they 
tives were ſuffered to gather into a formidable one 
power, I hat diverſion gave our neighbour king- I whicl 


dom opportunity to take breath, and time to re- || their 
cover from the fright and amazement which ſo || unior 
potent a league had brought upon them. The Þ doms. 
troops wao periſhed ſo miſerably at Dundalk and J taken 
3 | elſewhere, | 


confederate force. 


* 
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elſewhere, would have been a great addition to the 
The vigour that actuates the 

minds of men in their firſt proceedings ſhould have 
been carried againſt France, and not have been 
let to conſume itſelf, and ſlacken within our own 
dominions. If by good conduct the affairs of Ire- 
land had been betimes appeaſed, the power of 
theſe three nations had been united, and we might 
have entered the liſts with our ſtrength entire, and 
a treaſure unwaſted, which probably would have 
wrought ſuch effects, and begot ſuch a terror as 
might have produced long ago as ſound and ho- 
nourable a peace as we enjoy at preſent, after the 
expence of ſo much blood and money. 

This war ſtood England in 4, 128, 672 J. 55. 32d. 
and both nations in 4,515,693/. 83d. But if we 
come to reckon the burnings, watte, and depre- 
dation, and the irreparable loſs of men, Engliſh 
and Iriſh, by ſickneſs and in battle, and the Iriſh 
damage redounding to us at laſt, it may be ſafely 
affirmed, that we are the worſe for that war by at 
leaſt ſeven millions, 

However, that fatal neglect did divert from the 
war againſt France above tour millions, and did 
engage in civil broils thoſe arms which were ſo 
needful in the beginning to make a ſtrong impreſ- 
ſion upon our enemies abroad, | 

But a certain party of men were too buſy them» 
ſelves at home tor to mind the nation's foreign 
concerns. They were dividing the ſpoil here; 
they were hunting after places, and ſharing among 
one another the dignities and offices of the ſtate, 
which took up all their time, and employed all 
their care. Beſides, ſuch an early coalition and 
union of the whole ſtrength of the three king— 
doms, might have terrified France too ſoon, and 
taken away their hopes of a ſucceeding war, 

| | which 
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which is the crop and harveſt of deſigning mi- 
niſters, the field in which they fatten, and 3 
ſpendthrift to whom they are ſtewards without ac- 
count. 

If not minding the affairs of Ireland did hinder 
the peace fo long, then we owe to that fatal coun- 
cil the beginning of the debt, which now preſſes 
ſo hard upon us; for without the colour of ſuch a 
war, thoſe immenſe ſums could not have been con- 
ſumed, which for theſe lait five years have been le- 
vied in this kingdom. 

When King James went away, we were reduced 
to what Mr tobbes calls the ſtate of nature, the 
original contract being diſſolved, and the liga- 
ments broken, which held us befere together ; 
The nation was then a blank, apt to receive any 
impreſſion : The oid building was pulled down, 
and the faults in it before might have been cor- 
rected, if the architects had been ſkilful, and ſuch 
I»vers of their country as they pretended to be, 
Never men had ſuch an opportunity of doing 
good, as they who had the chicfeſt hand in making 
the Revolution. They had a Prince willing to 
conſent to whatever might ſet us upon a right 
foor, if they had met his deſign of landing here 
with equal virtues. The gentry and people were 
at that time newly awakened from their lethargy 
in which they had been for many years; they ſaw 
how narrowly religion and their liberties had 
eſcaped; their fears had made them wiſe and ſo- 
ber; their eyes were univerſally opened ; and they 
were wrought up to a temper {which ſeldom hap- 
pens in a whole nation) of being capable to re- 
ceive good and honeſt councils, It was in their 
power tor ever to have baniſhed flattery and cor- 
ruption from the court, and from another place 
where thoſe vices are yet more hurtful ; * 
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when they had changed perſons, if they had taken 
care at the ſame inſtant to mend things, they had 
wrought a general reformation in our manners. It 
was in their hands to have given us a ſound con- 
ſtitution; they had before them the errors of pre- 
ceding reigns, by which they might have corrected 
their model: They ſhould have entered upon a 
ſtri&t ceconomy, neither plundering for themſelves, 
nor ſuffering others to grow rich at the public coſt, 
They ſhould have been as careful in the ſtate, as 
their maſter was active in the field; they ſhould 
have begged leſs, and done more. They ſhould 
have avoided bribery, than which nothing could 
be more unſeemly in reformers of a ſtate; and 
which was certain to keep out the beſt, and let 
the worſt men into all their buſineſs. They ought 
to have known that a new ſettlement was to be 
maintained by ſeverer rules and methods than per- 
haps are neceſſary in a court where the Prince is 
born in purple. And laſtly, they ſhould have 
made this reflection, that more than ordinary vir- 
tue of all kinds was needful to anſwer the people's 
expectations, and that more than common wiſ- 
dom was requilite to maintain and juſtify ſo great 
a Change. 

The worſt and moſt unhappy Kings that ever 
were would have ruled better, had it not been for 
the wrong ſuggeſtion and wicked incitements of 
the flatterers about them ; but thoſe peſts and poi- 
ſons of a court are yet more to blame, when 
things ſucceed not well with wiſe and virtuous 
Princes. 

That declaration which the King ſent to Eng- 
land before he came over, was the pole-ſtar by 
which our ſtate pilots were to ſteer their courſe, 
It was well known, that to keep the ſame Parlia- 
ment fitting ſo many years, was what had chiefly. 
debauched 
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debauched the gentry of this kingdom; it was 
therefore expected, that in the act for declaring 
the rights and liberties of the ſubject, ſome pro- 
viſion ſhould have been made againſt that evil for 
the future. Several miniſters, who betrayed their 
King and country, have gone on to the laſt with 
impunity, by keeping Farliaments quite off; but 
more have found a ſhelter for their crimes in 
houſes, which they have held long together, and 
of which they have had the handling for many 
a ſeſſions. Could men pretend to be patriots, and 
not take care of ſecuring that poſt? Could our 
freedoms be any way certainly loſt, but by laying 
aſide the uſe of Parliaments, as was deſigned in 
the reign of King Charles I. or by keeping them 
ſo long ſitting, till a majority of members ſhould 
be under engagements with the court, as had al- 
moſt happened in the reign of King Charles II.? 
Were we.not both times upon the very brink of 
ruin, and in hazard of being no more a free 
people? Did it not therefore import that party 
which had heretofore made ſuch high profeſſions 
for liberty, to provide that England might be no 
more threatened with the ſame danger? Should 
not this have been a main article in our contract 
with their Majeſties upon their acceſſion to the 
throne, who readily conſented to all things that 
might make us ſafe and happy, the King having 
promiſed in his declaration, „Jo do all things 
“ which the two houſes of Parliament ſhould find 
« neceſſary for the peace, honour, and ſafety of 
* the nation, ſo that there may be no more dan- 
ger of the nation's falling at any time hereafter 
* under arbitrary government.“ 

It was certainly a great omiſſion not to bring on 
in the very beginning of the Revolution, the act 
for triennial Parliaments, which our own corrup- 
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tions produced at laſt: If the ſtate had entered 


early into that wholeſome counſel, it had made the 
King's entire reign more eaſy to himſelf, and leſs 
coſtly to his people. It had given a riſe to that 
virtue and public honeſty he came over to plant, 
and had anſwered all the ends of his declaration. 
They who were not well principled, muſt have 
pretended ſo to be, for the paths and road to pre- 
ferment had been thereby quite altered: The in- 
gredients which before compoſed a ſtateſman, were 
ſkill to govern the houſe; ability now and then to 
make an important turn; knowledge of the mem- 
bers, that is, who were to be taken off, and what 
was their price; diligence in keeping that band 
together who were right or wrong to be unani- 
mous. They who were thus qualified themſelves, 


or who would blindly follow the profeſſors of theſe 


pernicious arts, engroſſed the whole buſinets and 
employments of the nation: But by neglecting to 
put matters under a good ſettlement in the begin- 
ning, one and the ſame Houſe of Commons came 
to continue ſitting with ſhort intervals for ſix years, 
and this wrong meaſure being taken, renewed all 
the former errors of our conſtitution, and for a 
time reſtored to men the ſame diſhoneſt intereſt 
they had before; and if any were fo wicked, gave 
them freſh opportunity and room to endeavour 
once more the ſubverſion and ruin of this king- 
dom; not by the very ways practiſed in former 
times, but by the ſame corrupt inclinations and 
councils dreſſed in other ſhapes; and though, 
without doubt, none of them are choſen into this 
Parliament, yet it is to be feared, that in thoſe 
ſeſſions of ſix years continuance, there was reared 
up a new brood of men of buline!s, as high flat» 
terers, more falſe, deſigning, and rapacious than 

their 
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their predeceſſors; but without the ſame kill and 
dexterity to ſupport their malice, 

However, it is hoped the act of triennial Parlia. 
ments may have given a check to this ulcer, 
which was growing in the body politic, and that 
it may hinder the gangreen from proceeding fur. 
ther ; yet though the old venom may be reſtrained 
a while by remedies, it is to be feared it lurks till 
within us, ready to break out upon the firſt oc- 
caſion. 

If that party which once ſeemed ſo jealous of 
our rights, had not abandoned all their old prin- 
ciples, they might have formed us a laſting eſtab. 
liſhment, ſuch as could not have been ſhaken by 
domeſtic rage or foreign power; whereas now ve 
depend alone upon the reputation, merit, and 
virtues of the King, that bind and hold us toge- 
ther; but when he muſt yield to nature (which 
misfortune we hope is very diſtant from us) in all 
human probability nothing can be expected but 
confuſion and civil war. 

When the breaches made upon our conſtitution 
in the late reigns, had induced many of the beſt 
ſort to judge a revolution needful, the people had 
reaſon to expect that in a new-modelled govern- 
ment all things ſhould have been ſer upon the foot 
of honeſty and virtue, and to ſee all that male. 
adminiſtration reformed, which ſome perſons had 
been reaſonably complaining of for 30 years. We 
thought to ſee a virtuous court, a watchful ſtate, 
an induſtrious and frugal miniſtry. If all theſe 
our expectations had been anſwered, what diſaſters 
from without or within could have hurt England? 
Muſt not the change have been tacitly conſented 
to (if not applauded) even by thoſe that ſuffered 
init? Had we not at home a diſcontented party, 
which was to be ſilenced by ſhewing them an 
| honeſter, 
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honeſter, more ſteady, more diſintereſted, and a 
wiſer conduct, than what they had known before, 
andi ſtill lingered after? Had we not abroad a 
potent enemy, againſt whom our ſtrength was to 
be huſbanded diſcreetly, that it might laſt the 
longer? And laſtly, was not the beſt and moſt 
irreproachable management in the world neceſſary 
and hardly ſufficient, to enable us to carry on that 
war, with which ſo great an alteration was certain 
to be followed ? 

But inſtead of building upon theſe foundations, 
and taking ſuch meaſures as had rendered our pro- 
ceedings ſafe in their conſequences, and not ob- 
noxious to any cenſure, ſome perſons have given 
manifeſt proof that they were acted by no fort of 
principle, and that in their doings they were rather 
ſwayed by private intereſt, revenge, ambition, and 
their other appetites, than guided by any ſenſe of 
the public good; for we no ſooner had upon the 
throne a Prince feared and reverenced abroad, and 
idolized here, but ſome perſons immediately forgot 
the cauſe for which they called him over. 

If we had ſhewn any deſire to aſſiſt and imitate 
his perfections, what a fair fame of ourſelves had 
we tranſmitted to after ages? 

If ſome men had conſidered wiſely, they would 
have found that all things were not ſecure, becauſe 
religion was out of danger, whoſe concerns are 
ſoon forgotten when we begin to be preſſed with 
other fears: Beſides, if matters are not ſo ordered, 
that Spain may not fall under the power of France, 
Popery, and univerſal monarchy are ſtill to be ap- 
prehended. | 

Proſperity, a flowing trade, and great riches, 
may admit of prodigality, negligence in the ſtare, 
and falſe ſteps in the miniſtry, but a people ex- 
hauſted by long taxes, deſire to {ce in thoſe above 
them 
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them thrift for the public, vigilance, and as much 


good conduct as can be expected in human buſi- 
neſs. Power is ſeldom invidious to the common 
people when placed in virtuous hands, nor are ca- 
lamities intolerable, which could not have been 
avoided by any care or caution. When the mi- 
niſters do well, thoſe under them ſuffer quietly ; 
but on the contrary, if they obſerve themſelves 
ruled in the ſubordinate parts of government, by 
fuch as make a prey of the commonwealth, and to 
that end only take upon them its adminiſtration z 
if they plainly perceive their miſeries and misfor- 
tunes to proceed chiefly from the corrupt or weak 
councils of ſuch ſtateſmen, they become diſheart- 
ened and loſe that mettle and ſpirit, without which 
the high deſigns of their powerful neighbours are 
not to be reſiſted. 

But though ſome errors might be committed in 
the beginning of the Revolution, it is hoped all 
things are now well; that peace has put an end to 
thoſe diſorders in government which war does com- 
monly beget, and that our preſent management is 
not liable to any cenſure. And what is ſaid here, 
and what may be obſerved hereafter of the like 
kind in the ſcries of this diſcourſe, is not at all the 
preſent caſe of England; it is hoped we are not a 
corrupt people, but in proceſs of time we may 
grow ſo, and loſe that virtue which is preſumed 
to ſhine in this age. This Section is therefore di- 
rected to poſterity, which alone is concerned in 
the ethics here advanced. 

In future ages perhaps ambitious and deſigning 
men may deſire to embroil their maſter's affairs 
only, to make him more dependent upon their 
arts; hereafrer men of arbitrary principles may 
deſignedly neglect the concerns and care of foreign 
traffic, with a purpoſe to impoveriſh, and fo to 
l enſlave 
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enſlave the people: In the next age likewiſe de- 
ſigning miniſters may take advantage of the mar- 
tial temper of a Prince, and inſtead of reigning in 
his high courage with grave councils, they may 
diſguiſe from him the true ſtate of his affairs, and 
puſh him on to a new war, without making right 
proviſions, or without ſuch previous leagues as 
may make it tolerable in the progreſs, or happy 
in the concluſion; and perhaps they may deſire the 
ſemblance of a war, only to have a pretence for 
a ſtanding army. Is 

For the benefit therefore of future times, it may 
be proper to ſhew by what ſteps thoſe vices and 
immoralities that affect the public firſt creep into 
a country, and what progreſs they come afterwards 
to make, and to ſhew what ſort of men, and what 
kind of councils entangle a Prince's affairs, 

But though this paper be directed to poſterity, 
and though it is nothing but a caution to future 
times, yet probably it may offend ſome perſons 
who are tender in theſe matters. 

However we ſhall venture to affirm, that if this 
nation ſhould ever be under any great diſorder, 
the trueſt courſe to mend it, will be to plant in 
the minds of the better fort, morality, and the 
ſhame of doing ill to their country; and we ſhall 
preſume to aſſert, that obſerving the rules and 
dictates of virtue, does not only lead to heaven 
and a bleſſed ſtate hereafter, but is the beſt way 
of ſecuring to a people in general proſperity, 
peace, ſafety, power, and happineſs in this preſent 
world. 

To trace thoſe men who may deſign to change 
this conſtitution in all their dark and crooked 
ways, and to follow them. in all their mazes will 
be difficult; however, we ſhall do our belt to de- 
ſcribe the perſons, and to ſhew their councils, that 

Vor. II. F they 
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they may be narrowly watched by all ſuch as love 
their country. 

Bur to do this we muſt take a ſhort view of 
things paſt, and a little conſider the poſture of af. 
fairs at the reſtoration of King Charles II. and how 
they ſtood during his reign and the reign of his 
ſucceſſor. 

When that Prince was recalled from exile, by 
the voice of the whole people, (who had been tired 
with the many changes in government that hap- 
pened from Cromwel's death to the year 1660) 
it was almoſt impoſſible, but that we ſhould run 
from one to the other extreme; and it was rea- 
ſonable to fear that men ſhould readily embrace 
ſervitude, who knew not how to make a right uſe 
of liberty. Upon which account many have 
wondered why our ancient form of government 
was not at that time altered, and how it came to 
paſs we did not then embrace ablolute monarchy. 

But we are to conſider that King Charles was a 

young Prince, more inclined to taſte the pleaſures 
of power, than willing to feel its weight : He had 
undergone many troubles, which he intended to 
recompence with great eaſe and luxury; ſo that 
the rugged work of ſubverting the laws ſuited nei- 
ther with his age nor temper. Had he lived 
longer, as time and oppoſition began to ſower his 
blood, what he might have attempted 1s very 
doubtful. 

Beſides the unactive genius of the King, there 
happened then another circumſtance very fortu- 
nate for England, which was, that the ſervices and 
merit of the chancellor Clarendon, and the trea- 
ſurer Southampton, did flrongly induce him to put 
the adminiſtration of his affairs into their hands. 
They were both perſons of age and experience; 
they had known the former reign; they had ſeen 

| the 
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the KN and riſe of the civil war; they under- 
Rood the nature of our conſtitution; they ſaw 
what had depoſed one King, and found that unli- 
mited power was hard to compals, and difficult to 
keep; and having their Maſter's ear, and at firſt 


a large ſhare in his affection, they kept him within 
bounds. The ſkill in the laws of one, the elo- 


quence of the other, the general abilities of both; 


made them eſteemed by the people, and awful to 
their very Prince, and this gave a weight to all 
their councils. They had authority enough in 
their perſons to be liſtened to, when they ſpoke 
bold and neceſſary truths: Having ſuperior know- 
ledge and deſert too to be heard, they did not ſtand 
in need of ſaying always what was pleaſing, which 
is the miſerable and ſervile condition of upſtart, 
weak, and obſcure ſtateſmen ; but leſs were they 
obliged to flatter every flatterer. Having a foun- 
dation of merit, they ſcorned the mean aid of par- 
ties, or to be the wretched journeymen of any 
dark cabal: Knowing what was their Maſter's and 
the nation's intereſt, and intending to promote 
both, they gave wholeſome advice, without fear 
of offending either Prince or people. That kingly 
povernment was then kept within the limits of the 
law, that our conſtitution was not given up be- 
tween the fears of one, and the hopes of the 
other party; and that our civil rights were ſtill 
pteſerved, was chiefly owing to the wiſdom, 
courage, and integrity of thoſe two able ſtateſ- 
men. 

But even then, and all along afterwards, there 
were ſtill ſome among us impatient to make their 
Maſter abſolute; they conſiſted principally of ſuch 
as had large ambition, and ſlender merit, who are 
the beſt inſtruments for any tyfanny, Theſe were 
ever ermbtoiling the King with his Parliament, 

> either 
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either to protect them, or to juſtify ſome of their 
illegal actions. Sometimes they got him to ap- 


pear a violent churchman, and at other ſeaſons to 


favour the diſſenters, but at no time to take care 
of religion itſelf. They perſuaded him to extend 
the regal power in every.thing ; they got him to 
ſeize all the charters, in order to influence elec- 
tions. By their councils he raiſed an army, under 
colour of declaring war with France; by their in- 
ſtruments they made him abſolute in Scotland, at 
the ſame time doing what they could to weaken 
the Proteſtant intereſt in Ireland : But their chief 
aim was to procure him fo large a ſtanding reve- 
nue; as might make Parliaments uſeleſs for the 
future. It is true, they propoſed this revenue for 
his life only; but if that firſt ſtep had been made, 
it had not been difficult afterwards to entail it on 
the crown: Beſides, what has been granted to one 
Prince, has been always continued to his ſucceſſor 
without any ſtruggle. 

That theſe things were done with a deſign to 
change the conſticution is viſible enough: And it 
is as evident that theſe councils were either pro- 
moted by perſons, who wanted the ſublime part of 
wiſdom, neceſſary for the conduct of great affairs, 
and therefore. were to form a government that 
might ſubſiſt by tricks and arts, or they were 
forged by a ſet of men, whole avarice and ambi- 
tion no regular eſtabliſhment could ſatisfy, whoſe 
crimes a free ſtate would look into, and whoſe 
arbitrary proceedings a Parliament would not 
ſuffer: They were therefore to build their for- 
tunes, gratify their high defires, and find impu- 
pity; by ſetting up the regal power above the 
aws. 

In the next reigfh, yet more open invaſions 
were n.ade upon our liberties, not by the ſame 

men, 
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men, but by men acting upon the ſame principles. 


But they proceeded more cunningly before than 
afterwards: For in the former reign it was thought 
beſt to begin with altering the conſtitution, and 
that when this was done, religion might be 
changed of courſe: But the hot zeal of the Ca- 
tholics would not permit them to go by ſlow and 
regular meaſures; they therefore made a ſtrange 


and unpolitic attempt, never like to ſucceed, 


which was firſt to convert, and then to enſlave 
the nation. | 

While theſe matters were tranſacting, there ap- 
peared all along perſons, both in and out of the 
court, who did moſt virtuouſly oppoſe thoſe de- 
ſigns, that, firſt ſecretly, and then openly, were 
forming againſt their country. 

As ſome were coatriving to ſubvert our civil 
rights, others did as carefully watch their preſer- 
vation, which invading and defending, divided 
England into what was then called the court and 
country party. | 

Never was liberty more cunningly attacked, 
nor more nobly protected, than in that Houſe of 
Commons which ſat 18 years. It contained bold 
bad men, with hearts and heads fit to contrive 
the ſubverſion of a ſtate. But there were in it 
alſo perſons of another character, very great in- 
deed, with quite ſuperior judgments, and with 
minds ſo rightly adapted for government, that the 
weight of the whole empire might Ee lately re- 
poſed upon their ſhoulders; in whom converſation 
with the dead wiſdom of palt ages, was joined 
with experience, and a perfect knowledge of this 
preſent world. Theſe brave ſpirits from the be- 
ginning reſiſted that inundation of flattery and 
ſervile compliance, with which great revolutions 
in corrupt times are certain to be attended, They 

3 vigo- 
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vigorouſly oppoſed that unanimous band, which 
diligently promoted arbitrary power. Sometimes 
they ſaved us when we were within three or four 
votes of utter ruin; they hindered that encreaſe of 
the King's revenue, which alone would have put 
an end to Parliaments. Theſe were the prime 
leaders of ſuch whom the people for ſame years 
were pleaſed to term the Country Party; and by 
good patriots, ſo called, our conſtitution was for 

2 while preſerved. : 

But after the year 1679, on both ſides the minds 
of men grew ſo inflamed, and ſuch animoſiries did 
ariſe between them, that they could no longer call 
one another by the civil appellation of Court and 
Country Party, ſo that the different ſides began to 
be diſtinguiſhed by other ſorts of names. 

It is indeed below the gravity of a ſober writer 
to uſe the common cant words of the town, but it 
is ſometimes unavoidable, eſpecially when that 
which was only mirth and cant at firſt, became at 
laſt a ſerious matter. 

The accidental words of Guelf and Ghibelin, in 
proceſs of time grew to be the names of powerful 
parties, into which ſeveral countries were divided, 
and in which Emperors, Kings, Popes, and Princes 

ngaged, and theſe names of diſtinction continued 
fer ſome ages, producing wars and actions of great 
importance. 

In the ſame manner the words of Whig and 
Tory, intended at firſt as reciprocal reproaches, in 
a ſhort time grew to be the names by which two 
great parties were contented to be called, and 
into which in a manner the whole nation was 

ivided. 

They were termed Whigs, and indeed they cal- 
ed themſelves ſo, who under another name, had 
e. oppolcd the corrupt and illegal pro- 
n ceedings 
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ceedings of the court, who foreſaw the dangers 
that would ariſe from a Catholic King, who were 
for correcting the exorbitances of Weſtminſter. 
Hall, and for putting a ſtop to extravagant fines, 
and who made a reſolute ſtand, and would give 
no more money, till the Habeas Corpus act was 
paſſed, and till the new raiſed army was diſbanded; 
and who did their utmoſt againſt the ſurrender and 
regulating of charters. | 

In the next reign the ſame men, or men actin 
upon the ſame principle, declared themſelves 
againſt taking of the teſt and penal laws. They 
ſhewed an open diſlike in Parliament of Catholics 
being put into offices of truſt. They abhorred the 
cruel executions in the weſt, They oppoſed the 
violent proſecution of the ſeven Biſhops: And 
laſtly, they were ready and active with their coun- 
cils and aſſiſtance to bring over the redeemer of 
England. 

A man is but young at 19, but a party may be 
thought old that is of ſo long a ſtanding. The 
perſons juſt now deſcribed were the Old Whigs, 
whoſe principles will be reverenced in future ages 
by all ſuch as love their country. It is true, ſome 
perſons did join with theſe, and call themſelves 
Whigs, who had all along other, views than the 
nation's ſervice, whom diſappointments had ſoured, 
who oppoſed to be taken off, and who did not 
like a court, becauſe a court did not like them. 
But they who ſwim againſt the tide, mult 'make 
uſe of all helps, and in corrupt times, even the 
beſt patriots have refuſed no fort of men that could 
any ways aſſiſt the public: The good and bad of 
theſe altogether were called the Whig Party. 

To what had been formerly ſtiled the Court 
Side, the people afterwards gave the name of To- 
ries. And we ſhall give an account of what fort 
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of perſons this party was compoſed... . The bulk of 
them conſiſted of ſuch as were deſcended from the 
Cavaliers, whoſe families had ſuffered very much 
by the civil war, and who by education were ſea- 
ſoned with an early love to kingly government, 

They were jealous that all motions tending to pre- 
ſerve liberty, ſavoured of the commonwealth, with 
whoſe weight their fathers had been cruſhed, A 
moſt unwiſe generation of men, to have any fears 
that a commonwealth could be reſtored in a coun- 
try ſo corrupted! Many of them were much of 
that principle of which Tacitus deſcribes Marcel- 
lus Eprius to have been, who {aid in the ſenate, 
„Se meminiſſe temporum quibus natus fit, quam 
ce civitatis formam patres avique inſtituerint: ul- 
te teriora mirari, præſentia ſequi, bonos impera. 
& tores voto expetere, qualeſcunque tolerare.“ 

Many of them were debauched by pomp and 
ſplendor, and in the heat of their youth, they 
liked the pleaſures of a court, but the riots of it 
compelled many of them, ar laſt, to depend upon 
its en Others embraced the regal power 
more warmly, becauſe they ſaw many of the op- 
poſite ſide bitter againſt the church, not ſo de- 
firous to correct any of its errors, as willing to lay 
the ax to its very root. Others linked themſelves 
with this band out of a cautious temper, and 
through a fear that contending with the court 
might produce another war. Some came into this 
fide out of gratitude to King Charles, and many 
through mere affection to his perſon ; for without 
doubt he was a moſt engaging Prince. Others 
went into it from a real conviction of their minds, 
that the King was not ſafe without more power, 
to which opinion they were chiefly led, by obſerv- 
ing the raſh councils, unquiet ſpirits, and inſolent 
behaviour of ſome of their oponents. But with 
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thoſe who might act of this ſide upon a principle, 
there joined a great many who had no good inten- 
tions to the public, who were for enlarging the 
Prince's power, in order to augment their own, 
who were for robbing the people, that they might 
ſhare in the plunder, who would have ſet the Kin 

above all the laws, that . might be never ac- 


countable to a Parliament for their proceedings; 


and, who pretending a great zeal for the church, 
were all the while making way for Popery; thus 
upon different motives, conſiderable numbers were 
liſted on this ſide, and the good and the bad 
mingled together, compoſed what was called the 
Tory Party. 

But human affairs are ſubject to ſuch odd turns, 
that in the next reign many of both theſe parties 
traverſed their ground, and mutually paſſed into 
that camp which ſome of their enemies had de- 
ſerted. Not a few of the Whigs entered into the 
worſt of King James's meaſures and councils; and 
the eyes of thoſe who had been reckoned Tories, 
were in a manner univerſally opened, and they be- 
gan to ſee the errors they had been committing ſo 
many years, inſomuch that they were as eager as 
any others to promote the Revolution: So that 
the ſoundeſt part of theſe claſhing factions ſhook 
hands together, and joined in that reſcue of our 
liberties which could never have been brought 
about but by the concurrent endeavour of both 
parties. 

Both ſides had their faults, and of both ſides 
bad men were liſted, and of each fide there were 
many who all along acted upon the principles of 
honeſty and virtue, and who aimed at the common 
good, though as to the way to it, in their turns, 
each fide might be now and then miſtaken: It muſt 
indeed be granted, that the Whigs ſaw the diſeaſes 
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that were growing upon the body politic, before 
the Tories; but when the diſtemper began to rage, 
the Tories were not behind hand in ſeeking out 
the proper remedy. 

But though ſuch as the common people then 
called Tories, joined in the Revolution, and had 
without doubt the greateſt hand in it, having on 
their ſide men of fortunes, power, and figure, and 
the main body of the church, which will always be 
found the ſtrongeſt intereſt in England, yet it muſt 
be confeſſed that the change was made upon the 
old Whig principles, of making Parliaments aw- 
ful to the miniſters, and of keeping the regal au- 
thority within the limits of the law; for what 
this nation then did, was directly oppoſite to the 
church or tory maxims ; but when Princes quit 
the old rules of right government, their ſubjects 
will be apt to forget the old rules preſcribed for 
their obedience, 

It is hoped theſe names of diſtinction are now 
quite aboliſhed and forgotten; but the faction of 
Guelts and Ghibelins, after having ſlept for ſome 
time, revived again, and continued upwards of 
200 years, even when the derivation of the words 
was no more remembered; and the parties 
laſted ſo long, becauſe the fame principles upon 
which they had firlt differed, remained {till deeply 
imprinted in their minds, and afforded continual 
matter for new diſſention. 

In the ſame manner perhaps ſome time hence 
the names of Whig and Tory may be again re- 
newed here, to diſturb this nation's peace; and 
if this ſhould happen, we mult implore the Whigs 
not to forget their old principles and ancient 
maxims. 

The Tories, by taking arms to defend their 
civil rights, and by joining to depole that Prince 
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by whom thoſe rights were violated, have in the 
. moſt public manner in the world renounced their 


doctrine of Jus Divinum, paſſive obedience, and 
non-reſiſtance, | 

But if the Whigs ſhould hereafter take their 
ſtations, if they ſhould go upon that ground which 
the Tories have quitted, if they ſhould enter upon 
Juſt ſuch meaſures, if they ſhould purſue the ſame 
councils, if they ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be 
imbibed with Tory notions, our canſtitutian mult 
be entirely loſt. 

For they may undermine it without ſuſpicion : 
Who will be jealous of thoſe who have. been 
preaching up liberty, and acculing arbitrary mi- 
niſters for thirty years? Who will ſuſpect ſuch 
profeſt patriots? They may change the form of 
our government, and have the people of their ſide, 
who can have no jealouſy of them, for the Whigs 
are the favourites of the people, as having ſo often 
preſerved England. No perſon could be popular 
enough in Rome to think of ſubverting its con- 
ſtitution, in the purity of the commonwealth, bu 
Manlius wha had ſaved the capitol. | 

It will hardly be ſurmiſed, that they can mean 
to enſlave us, who (by their ſpeeches, actions, and 
writings) for many years ſeemed rather inclined to 
a republic than to deſpotic government. But if 
they ſhould come to change their minds, if they 
ſhould throw off their former principles, we ſhall 
be undone by the very men whom we thought our 
ſureſt friends. | | 

It old Whigs ſhould hunt after places as much 
as ever the Tories did, and if like them, upon 
preferment, they ſhould become quite new men, 
in voting, thinking, and ſpeaking, in a moment 
making a ſudden turn from the whole courſe of 
their former lives; if old Whigs, as the Forks 

1 
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-did, ſhould ever take bribes and penſions to be- 
tray their truſt ; if they ſhould do any thing to 
break into the Habeas Corpus act, which is the 
chief guardian of our liberties; if they ſhould op- 
poſe any good act for the frequent fitting of Par- 
_ Haments, which want in the conſtitution pro- 
duced all our former miſeries; if they ſhould open- 
ly oppoſe any reaſonable proviſion for trials in 
treaſon, the want of which has loſt many a noble 
life, and for which heretofore they had ſo loudly 
called; if, as the Tories did, they ſhould ſend 
their emiſſaries about to influence or corrupt elec- 
tions; if old Whigs, to whom Meum and Tuum 
was once ſo ſacred, ſhould come to ruin a ſo— 
ciety of trading men, and at one blow deſtroy 
many hundred families; but God forbid Engliſh- 
men ſhould ever have ſuch a thought! if old 
Whigs ſhall perſuade any future Prince to cloſet 
members, as was done in the preceding reigns ; 
if by their power they ſhould get men turned 
out of employment, for purſuing the dictates of 
their conſcience, and underſtanding ; it hke the 
miniſters heretofore complained of, they ſhould 
have a band of penſioners ready to give up any 
right, to grant any ſum, and to excuſe, nay even 
to vote their paymaſter thanks for any male admi- 
- Nniſtration. 
If the old Whigs ſhould reſtore to men the 
ſame diſhoneſt intereſt they had heretofore ; if 
they ſhould conſume us in their miniſterial, and 
ſell us in their legiſlative capacity ; if they ſhould 
deſire to have things governed rather by tricks 
and little arts, than according to the direction of 
the laws, or the bent of the people; if they, who, 
upon the virtuous principles of keeping England 
a free country, in former times, oppoſed all ex- 


ciſes, ſnould be brought to create ſo many new 
offices 
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offices and officers, as may influence elections 
round the kingdom; if they, who heretofore 
thought the beſt way to preſerve their civil rights, 
was to keep the purle, and to have always ſome- 
thing to give, ſhould be for ſettling ſuch an im- 
menſe revenue on the crown, as may make Par- 
liaments unneceſſary ; if they who were ſo care- 
ful in King Charles's reign, not to burthen the 
nation with taxes, ſhould give away the people's 
wealth, as if England were a mine of - treaſure 
never to be exhauſted; if they who have ever 


aſſerted, that all rents and payments to the crown 


were the kingdom's revenues, and not alienable, 
but by authority of Parliament, ſhould in a ſhort 
ſpace of time come to alienate all the crown 
land, and to leave the King hardly a turf of 
ground either in England or Ireland; if they 
who formerly thought it ſufficient matter of im- 
peachment for a Lord Treaſurer, or any other 
intruſted by the King, to pals large grants from 
the crown to themſelves, fhould give to their 
creatures, and ſhare among one another, in a few 
years, of crown lands, near to the value of two 
millions. 

If the very men who have“ *« aſſerted and 
& claimed it to be their true, ancient, and in- 
« dubitable right, and that it ought to be eſteem- 
« ed, allowed, adjudged, and deemed, that the 
C raiſing or keeping a ſtanding army within the 
« kingdom in time of peace, unleſs it be with 
e the conſent of Parliament, is againſt law,” if 
they who once believed this eagle in the air frighted 
all motions towards liberty; if they who hereto- 
fore thought armies in time of peace and our free- 


Act declaring the rights and liberties of the ſubjeR, p. 197, 
192, 
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doms inconſiſtent ; if the ſame men ſhould throw 
off a Whig principle ſo fundamental; if they 
ſhould become the open advocates for ſtanding 
forces; and even ſubmit to troops compoſed of 
foreigners. 

If in this manner the old Whigs, whoſe fore- 
fight and courage has hitherto preſerved England, 
ſhould quite change their minds, and go thus re- 
trograde from all their former ſpeeches, actions, 
and councils ; if they ſhould thus come to clothe 
themſelves with the foul, ridiculous; and deteſted 
garments of the Tories, and give into the worſt of 
their meaſures; and if all that has been here diſ- 
courſed ſhould happen, then would the conſtitu- 
tion of this country be utterly ſubverted. 

For men finding themſelves thus forſaken by 
the ancient friends to liberty, would believe they 
were bought and ſold; they would imagine that 
there was no ſuch thing as virtue and honeſty re- 
maining in the kingdom; they would think all 
pretenſions to the public good, to be nothing but 
deſigns of ambitious perſons, to lift themſelves up 
to high honours, upon the ſnoulders of the peo- 
ple; and when nations have before their eyes an 
armed power to fear, and none in whom they can 
put any truſt, they ſeldom fail of ſubmitting to 
the yoke. 

Free ſtates yield to ſlavery when the men beſt 
eſteemed, and moſt in vogue, are generally thought 
to be corrupted. This was the condition of Rome 
under Auguſtus, as Tacitus fincly deſcribes it“: 
« Ubi militem donis, populum annona, cunctos 
« qdulcedine otu pellexir ; inſurgere paulatim, mu- 
nia ſenatus magiſtratuum, legum in ſe trahere, 
* nullo adverſante: cum ferociſlimi per acies aut 
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ee proſcriptione cecidiſſent. Cæteri nobilium, 
&« quanto quis ſervitio promptior, opibus ac ho- 
& noribus extollerentur : ac novis ex rebus aucti, 
« tuta & præſentia, quam vetera ac periculoſa 
tc mallent, neque provinciz lum ſtatum rerum 
« abnuebant, ſuſpecto ſenatus populique imperio, 
© ob certamina potentium, & avaritiam magiſtra- 
e tuum: invalido legum auxilio quæ vi, ambitu, 
c poſtremo pecunia turbabantur.” When the beſt 
and nobleſt ſpirits were all extinct, and when it 
was ſeen that the remainder were contented with 
wealth, titles, and preferments, the price of their 
ſubmiſſion, the Romans thought it their ſafeſt 
courſe to commit all to the care and wiſdom of a 
ſingle perſon. 

In the ſame manner, if in times to come it 
ſhould happen that our nobility and gentry ſhould 
be more ſolicitous to get a {mall employment, 


than to keep a great eſtate; if the perſons of note 


and figure ſhould be ſwayed by their private in- 
tereſt, without any regard to the public good ; if 
it ſhould be viſible to the counties and boroughs, 
that men covet to be choſen, not for their coun- 
try's ſervice, but in order to ſerve themſelves ; if 
it ſhould grow apparent, that neither ſide is at 
bottom better principled than the other; that 
Court and Country Party, Whigs and Church- 
men, are nothing but the factions of thoſe who 
have, and thoſe who deſire preferment; if in this 
manner the whole maſs of blood in the body po- 
litic ſhould be corrupted, the nation will throw off 
that reverence to Parliaments, which has hitherto 
preſerved our liberties, and like the neighbouring 
countrics either terrified or allured, they will by 
degrees ſubmit to unlimited monarchy; and ſo 
we ſhall loſe one of the beſt conſtitutions that was 
ever ſet afoot for the well governing a people. 

Handling 
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Handling as we do the methods whereby a na- 
tion may encreaſe in wealth and power, we thought 
it neceſſary to deſcribe thoſe parties and factions 
which probably hereafter may come to influence 
in its councils; and this has been done in order to 
incite good men to watch over their growth and 
progreſs, and ſuch good men chiefly as deſign to 
engage on neither ſide, but to bend all their care 
that no ſide may be able to hurt the common- 
wealth. | 

And if it ſhould be aſked, Why the care of li- 
berty and preſerving our civil rights ſhould be ſo 
much recommended in a paper relating to Trade? 
we anſwer, that herein we follow * Machiavel, 
who ſays, © That when a free ſtate degenerates 
« into a tyranny, the leaſt miſchief that it can 
* expect, is to make no farther advancement in 
« its empire; and no farther encreaſe either in 
« riches or power, but for the moſt part it goes 
e backward and declines.” 

This deep ſtateſman has a ſaying in another 
place , well worthy of eternal remembrance: 
That the Prince who aims at glory and reputa- 
* tion in the world, ſhould deſire a government 
« where the manners of his ſubjects are corrupted 
* and depraved, not to ſubvert and deſtroy it like 
« Czfar, but to rectify and reſtore it like Romu- 
« Jus, than which the heavens cannot confer, nor 
man propoſe to himſelf a greater honour.” 

It may be objected, that in France, where all 
thoughts of liberty are extinguiſhed, trade and 
riches have of late years very much encreaſed, But 
this admits of an eaſy anſwer. An abſolute Prince, 
with great abilities and virtues, by care and wit- 


* Machiavel's Diſcourſes on Livy, lib. ii. c. 2. 
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dom may make his country flouriſh for a time. 
However, if his ſucceſſors are weak or wicked, all 
ſhall be ſoon unravelled and go backward, and 
poverty ſhall ſoon invade the ſame people which 
before began to thrive; for to make a nation very 
rich and powerful, there muſt be a long ſucceſ- 
ſion of Princes, (which ſeldom happens) or 
a long ſucceſſion of good laws and good govern- 


ment, which may be always had in countries that 


preſerve their freedom: And without doubt it is 
on this account that Machiavel has aſſerted “, 


That no cities have augmented their revenues 
or enlarged their territories, but whilſt they 


« were free and at liberty.“ 
And if in future times the nobility and gentry 


of England (which God forbid) ſhould traffic the 
people's rights for titles, bribes, or places, vilia 
ſervitii pretia, and if they ſhould: be induced fear- 


fully, or which 1s worſe, corruptly to give up this 
conſtitution, poverty will creep inſenſibly upon 
us. We ſhall, as Machiavel ſays, go backwards 
« and decline;” land will yield a great deal leſs 
than now, rents will be ill paid, and we ſhall not 
have a Foreign Traffic large and extended enough 
to produce ſuch a naval ſtrength as may make us 
ſafe at home and terrible abroad. 

It is therefore upon the authority of this great 
Man that we have laid down, That a country 
* cannot encreaſe in wealth and power but by 
* private Men doing their Duty to the Public, 
„ and but by a ſteady courſe of honeſty and wil- 
* dom, in ſuch as are truſted with the Admini- 
„ ſtration.“ | ö 

However, if things ſhould hereaf er proceed 
amiſs, it is hoped the ſtrong conſtitution of this 
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overnment will in time throw off. thoſe diſeaſes 
which may affect it for a ſeaſon, and that the 
united wiſdom of the nation can recover us from 
that decay of health to which we may be reduced 
by a few empirics of ſtate: Their giddy manage- 
ment for a while may be fupported and born out, 
by the great riches which peradventure may have 
been collected here by the induſtry and prudence 
of former ages; but if what has been gathering 
ſeven centuries, they ſhould ſquander away in a 
few years, the cries of that people whom they ſo 
impoveriſh, will at laſt awaken the Parliament to 
enquire into, and animadvert upon their wild pro- 
ceedings. 

If the wealth and power of a country depend 
upon the good government and ſtability of its 
affairs, it muſt certainly import all the different 
ranks of men to contribute their utmoſt that 
things may be well adminiſtered : And in mixed 
conſtitutions almoſt every man is able in ſome 
degree to help towards this; for if the people are 
honeſt and careful in the choice of their repreſen- 
tatives, and if thoſe repreſentatives perform their 
duty, arbitrary power can never be ſettled here, 
and no male-adminiſtration that may hereafter 
happen can long continue. 

That we are in no danger at preſent, and that 
matters proceed well, now 1s allowed ; but for the 
ſecurity of future times it may not be amiſs fre- 
quently to repeat this caution, that our whole de- 
pends upon keeping one poſt well defended. 

The public virtue which mult preſerve a ſtate 
is A conſtant and perpetual will to do our 
* country good;” and where this principle go- 
verns, though in the minds of but a few, yet if 
they perſevere with undaunted courage, the ſmall 
number may prevail at laſt to defeat the malice of 
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AC tuft a KEEL 2 
the corrupt part, eſpecially when the endeavours 
of the few are aſſiſted by a Prince diſpoſed by in- 
tereſt and inclination to promote the common 
welfare. neg hays iniwt. 9 OE 
If good men were but as active and vigilant as 
their oppoſites, it would not be ſo eaſy a matter to 
change the conſtitution of a country: When thoſe 
who are concerned in honour and intereſt to have 
things well adminiſtered, do reſolutely and firmly- 
join together to oppoſe ſuch as find their profit by 
a corrupt and looſe adminiſtration, a ſtand may at 
leaſt be made, and ſome ſtop put to the further 
progreſs of the evil. | 1 
5 But though Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus, com- 
| poſed a fatal triumvirate, and united in a ſtrict | : 

league to ſubvert the liberties of Rome, we do not 
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| read that there was the ſame union and good un- WI 

derſtanding between Lucullus, Cato, Cicero, and 

| the reſt, who endeavoured to ſave the common- 

: wealth ; for the luxury and lazineſs of ſome, the f 

: froward temper, or ſecret ambition of others, made 9 

g them either neglect or obſtruct the buſineſs of the 15 

n ublic, which might be the reaſon that Cæſar at {1 

: alt prevailed. | | | 1 

f In the ſame manner, if hereafter a cabal of men, 1 

f in order to their own greatneſs, ſnould deſign to q 

R change this conſtitution, to introduce a govern- A 
ment by the ſword, and to give away all the na- i 

0 tion's wealth; and if to theſe ends they ſhould if 

; form aſſemblies, and there propoſe what they in- . 

4 tend to conſent to in another place, they will ſuc- 44 
ceed, and their attempts can never be withſtood, 44 

s unleſs ſuch as mean-England well, join in as firm | 

l a league for its preſervation, as they ſhall enter into 

f for its deſtruction. ED 

1 If therefore, in future times, it ſhall be viſible 

K that ſome men, to build their own fortunes, are 

— 2 2 puſhing 
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uſhing at their country's ruin, good patriots muſt 
then exert all their virtue, they muſt reaſſume the 
courage of their anceſtors, they mult lay aſide 
their pleaſures, but chiefly, they muſt ſacrifice to 
the public all their ancient animoſities ; they muſt 
mutually forgive one another; it muſt be no more 
remembered of what party the man was, it being 
ſufficient to enquire, whether or no he always acted 
upon the principles of honeſty and honour. At 
ſuch a time the beſt men of both ſides, if the 
name of parties ſhall ſtill remain, muſt ſhake hands 
together, with a reſolution to withſtand the una- 
nimous, ſubtle, and diligent enemies of the King 
and kingdom. | 

In ſuch a juncture both ſides muſt contend, 
not which ſhall flatter higheſt, but which ſhall beſt 
contribute to the defence of their Prince's perſon, 
and to the maintenance of the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, 

If bad men ſhall have meetings to conſult how 
they may deſtroy our civil rights, good patriots 
ought to meet calmly to communicate counſels 
which way thoſe rights are to be preſerved ; for 
Machiavel fays*, © There is not a better or more 
e ſecure way to ſuppreſs the inſolence, or croſs- 
bite the deſigns of an ambitious citizen, than to 
„take the ſame way to prevent, which he takes 
ce to advance them.” 

In ſuch a juncture, not only the beſt of all par- 
ties mult be taken in, but we muſt be angry with 
no ſort of men that are willing to unite againſt the 
enemies of England; for in a nation which for a 
long time was, as all allow, upon a diſhoneſt in- 
tere&, it will be difficult to find perſons whole 


characters ſhall be entirely without a blemiſn; nor 


* iſcourſes on Livy, c. 32. 


indeed 
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indeed was there ever any man perfect: At ſuch a 
ſeaſon thererefore, men muſt place their hopes in 
ſach as have molt abilities, and feweſt faults, eſpe- 
cially when they live in the dregs of Romulus, 
and not in the republic of Plato's inſtitution, 

If the nobility and gentry retain their wonted 
courage, and preſerve their former wiſdom, they 
will always reſcue us out of weak and polluted 
hands, and will never endure that ſo noble a Prince 
as we have now upon the throne, eſteemed by the 


whole world, and head of the Proteſtant intereſt, 


ſhould at any time be diſtreſſed at home, or inter- 
rupted abroad, in the meaſures his high valour 
purpoſes for the good of Europe, by the ill con- 
duct of any miniſter. | 

Particular men do often miſcarry in the world ; 
notwithſtanding that in their whole tranſactions 
they give continued proofs of a moſt perfect con- 
duct: They ſhal} not be the richer for their thrift, 
nor better eſteemed for their integrity : Their in- 
duſtry ſhall avail them nothing: Their courage 
ſhall never bring them victory, and their wiſeſt 
counſels ſhall have no ſucceſs. Others in the 
mean time every way deficient, of no deſert, and 
merely by the help of fortune, ſhall-ſucceed in all 
they undertake. But though ſhe may be ſaid to 
govern thus in ſingle events, and here and there 
to influence in the actions of private perſons, great 
monarchies and commonwealths do not depend 
upon her. Politic inſtitutions, prudently ordered 
in the beginning, and keeping on in a ſteady 
courſe of wiſdom and virtue, are out of her power 
and rule, and can never fail to proſper; and 
when diſaſters happen to a ſtate, it is ſeldom the 


work of chance, but rather the effect of ſame miſ- 


government, 


L 3 For 


„ 1 
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For in former reigns we have ſeen, that when 
the King's revenue was not well managed it pro- 
ceeded from this, that the employments relating 
to it were not the rewards. of ſkill, but the recom- 
nce of another merit, and that, want of know- 
edge in the managers was winked at while they 
were giving money in another place. Heretofore 
if men betrayed their truſt and fold the people, it 
was becauſe they were largely invited to it. In 
former times, when the nation's trade impaired 
and went backward, the ſecret cauſe was that the 
miniſters were ſervilely to promote the intereſt of 
ſome other country. And 1n the preceding reigns, 
if the King's treaſure was wildly diſſipated, and if 
exorbitant grants were made, it came from this, 
that the miniſters could refuſe no body, having a 
great deal to aſk for themſelves, and that they 
were not to put rubs in the way of others, that 
they might more ſmoothly carry on their own 
33 Theſe inſtances are only given, not 
Dut that by many others we could ſupport this 
poſition, that when the public treaſure is waſted, 
when a nation runs into immenſe debts, when the 
land of the crown is granted all away, when its 
revenues are ill managed, and when the people 
are corrupted, we are not altogether to blame for- 
tune, the times or accidents of the war, but ra- 
ther' to attribute a great ſhare of theſe evils to 
ſome error in the ſubordinate parts of the admini- 
ſtration. 9 85 bot plats © 
Tiberius, in a letter to the ſenate, has this ex- 
preſſion * : · Neſcio an ſuaſurus fuerim omittere 
ic potius prævalida & adulta vitia, quam hoc ad- 
« ſequi, ut palam fieret quibus flagitiis impares 
& eflemus.” The ſcope of his epiſtle is to ſhew 


e Tacit, 1, 3. Ann, 
| how 
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how difficult it was for him to correct vices, with 
which the principal men of Rome were tainted, 
and that by the attempt he might draw envy upon 
himſelf. But though a cautious Prince might 
have reaſon to entertain ſuch a fear, the whole le- 
giſlative power of a country need never lie under 
apprehenſions of the like nature. This ſtrength 
can deal with the ambition, avarice, corruption, 
and rapine of the great ones: The legiſlative au- 
thority can correct men of arbitrary principles, and 
pull down the topping pride of inſolent and un- 
dertaking miniſters, who are by no means equal 
to their buſineſs, and whoſe heads are giddy, and 
turn round in the eminence, on which fortune, 
flattery, and their other vices, not their merit, has 
placed them, | 

And if our affairs here ſhould ever happen to 
light into ſuch hands, we muſt put our chief hopes 
in the King at the head of a Parliament, 

While that place contains men of courage and 
public ſpirit, matters cannot long proceed amiſs, 
Whoever therefore undertakes that truſt, ſhould 
continually have before their eyes how much the 
common welfare depends upon their virtues. But 
above all things, they ſhould have diſintereſted and 
ſelf-denying minds. 

It can hardly be conceived, but by thoſe who 
have ſeen it, what reverence is paid, even by his 
enemies, to a man of ſteady principles, the tenor 
of whole words and actions are always the ſame; 
who 1s neither to be bought nor trighted : He 1s 
admired and followed; all he ſays has its due 
weight, his honeſt hoary head is dear to all man- 
kind. Whereas the whifling prolers after places, 
and little buſy intriguers, are contemptible to 
the very men, of whom they are the wretched in- 
ſtruments. And let the ambitious think what 


2 4 they 
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they pleaſe, that man has moſt real power in this 

country, who is believed to be of the moſt un- 

ſhaken integrity towards the public, and he who 

has fuch a character, enjoys more true greatneſs 

than all the vain pomp and honours a court can 
ive. 

The employments of England are yet but few, 
and their profits but inconſiderable to what th 
are in ſeveral nations; however ſmall as they ſeem 
to be, it is to be feared that ſome time or other 
they will be made engines wherewith bad men will 
endeavour to ſubvert this conſtitution. 

It is true, at preſent we are out of ſuch a dan- 
ger, but if in future times we ſhould chance to ſee 
all employments reſerved for men in one certain 
ſtation, if the road to preferment ſhould lie but 
through one place and paſſage; when this hap- 

ns, we ſhall have cauſe to be alarmed, and to 

ook about us. 

They who feel within themſelves abilities to 
ſerve the public, are by no means blamable in 
deſiring to be upon the ſtage of buſineſs. On the 
contrary, that ſour philoſophy which makes ſome 
perſons at all ſeaſons retire and abandon the ſtate, 
is by no means to be commended. They do in- 
deed but nomine magnifico, ſegne otium velare* : Tf 
the poſture of affairs will poſſibly admit it, good 
men ſhould rather ſtrive to be in power, that the 
commonwealth may not be ingroſſed by corrupt 
and unſkilful hands. A wiſe man can eaſily diſ- 
cern whether the miniſters are ſuch, that he ma 
with honour and ſafety mix in councils with them. 
If the adminiſtration be ſound and right, or if it 
has but a face looking that way, it is a proper 

ſeaſon for men of probity, kill, and virtue, to 


9 Tacit. lib. i iv. Hiſt. 
produce 
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produce their ralents, ' and to puſh themſelves 


forward, in order more fully to mend things. 
And at ſuch a time they ſhould be ready to afliſt 


the ſtate with their true ſenſe and right under- 


ſtanding; nor ſhould they lazily ſuffer the per- 


fections of their minds to be uſeleſs and unactive. 
And if among thoſe there be any very eminent, 
ſtrong in friends, verſed in affairs of ſtate, of a 
deep reach and foreſight, who have eloquence to 
ſway aſſemblies, and courage to reſiſt and over- 
come popular fury, ſuch ought not to deſpair of 
the public, but aſſiſt with their wiſdom to redeem 
a people from their weak hands, who ſhall get 
into power by mere chance, when the nation per- 
haps has been in a high ferment, as in boiling 
liquors the ſeum will get uppermoſt. And there 
is ſuch reverence paid to thoſe who have a very 
great genius, that when they offer themſelves to 
ſerve the commonwealth, the weight of the people 
will bear down all the upſtart pretenders, and 
force them to give way, and make room for merit 
ſo ſuperior. 

But if it ſhould ever happen that the admini- 
ſtration ſhould be entirely bad and wrong, then 
ought good men to have no ſhare nor hand in it; 
they ſhould withdraw from any participation in 
the negligence or guilt; they ſhould quit what 
they cannot honourably hold; they ſhould con- 
gern themſelves no more in buſineſs, leaving ſuch 
miniſters to govern by themſelves, who will nor 
govern well, and be contented to ſerve their 
country by defending liberty in one poſt againſt 
any encroachment; they ſhould not make fo ill a 
uſe of that affection the people may bear them, 
and of the intereſt they may have in the nation, as 
to be a ſhelter for the crimes or folly of others; 
nor ſhould they as it were lend their counte- 
IE. nance, 
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nance, .and be the ſcreen behind which bad men 
may ſafely attempt to undermine the conſti- 
rution, - 2 k 

If the times are £000, ſilent merit will be 
ſought after; but if they are bad, ill men will be 
lifted up to the offices and dignities of the ſtate 
by the applauſe of their adherents, and the faction 
of their friends; but at ſuch a ſeaſon it is no 
ſhame not to be employed. Tacitus ſpeaking of 
Elius Lamia, ſays, Et non permiſſa provincia 
& dignationem addiderat “.“ 

Great men are often liable to one unfortunate 
vanity: They believe their parts, dexterity, and 
wiſdom, to be ſuch, that they can mend things, 

ive them a new complexion, correct all errors, 
and at leaſt that they ſhall preſerve themſelves 
ſound, though every one elſe be tainted; and 
upon theſe preſumptions, ſome of the men in beſt 
eſteem have heretofore engaged with a foul and 
depraved miniſtry; but we could never ſee that 
they were able to make any converts: On the 
contrary, inſtead of changing the court, the court 
did alter them. 

Courts are but ſlowly mended, and that not by 
the authority or example of any ſingle perſon, 
except it be of the Prince himſelf, ſtrongly bent 
to ſet matters upon a right foot. And yet we 
have more inſtances of courts which have ſpoilt 
their Prince, than of Princes that have reformed 
their courts, 


And if it be aſked, When is the moſt proper 


time for perſons of probity and virtue to undertake 
the management of affairs? it may be anſwered, 
It is then ſeaſonable when things call loudly to be 
mended, when unſkilful pilots have run the ſhip 


* Tacit. lib. vi. Ann, 
| 2ground, 
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aground, ſo that ſhe ſticks faſt, ready to ſplit at 
the next coming of the waves ; when ignorant 
men are quite bewildered in their errors; when 
the whole people ſee and feel the effects of ill go- 
vernment; when the Prince grows aſhamed of 
thoſe whom his ſubjects hate and fear; when the 
commonwealth cannot emerge out of its debts and 
difficulties, without help from abler hands, then 
1s the true time for the beſt men to offer them- 
ſelves to the ſervice of their country. At ſuch a 
ſeaſon honeſty will not ſtand alone, weak, defence- 
leſs, and out of countenance at the ſight of pro- 
ſperous vice: Nor can courts be ever ſafe for 
honeſt men, till the circumſtance and neceflity of 
the times bring thither a party ſtrong enough to 
maintain itſelf againſt thoſe who are grown great 
by wicked arts. h 

If Engliſhmen will be continent in this ſingle 


point, all muſt of courſe go well; if they who 


have noble commands in the country will ſcorn 
meanly to depend in town; it they who have 
brave ſeats of their own, will deſpiſe the crowded 
antichambers of the great ones here; if they who 
have plentiful eſtates, will flight a troubleſome 
and precarious employment, they are more happy 
than a court can make them; if our nobility and 
gentry would conſider how miſerable the noble- 
men of France are with all their mighty places, 
they would at no time hereafter defire to wear the 
livery of bondage. And it they are truly ſea- 
ſoned with theſe notions, that their liberties are 
above all price, and (as Sir Benjamin Rudiard was 
wont to ſay) * That there is nothing worth being 
* a knave,” the head muſt be very {kilful, and 


the heart very bold, that will undertake to invade 
pur fundamental rights. 


It 
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It -is true, what has been here advanced, and 
what ſhall be ſaid anon, may feem needleſs at pre. 
ſent, when all things are preſumed to go well, but 
theſe notions may be of uſe to after-ages. 

« The duty which private Perſons owe to the 
Public,” lies in a very narrow compaſs, and when 
that is thoroughly performed, a country ſeldom 
fails to ſee a ſteady courſe of wiſdom and ho- 
<« neſty in ſuch as are truſted with the Adminiſtra- 
<« tion.” This duty may chiefly conſiſt in the 
ſollowing particulars : 


I. That ſuch as repreſent the people be uncor- 
rupt, unbiaſſed, and diſintereſted. FE 
11. That they diligently attend the nation's 
ſervice. 
III. That they any voy any innovation 
hments upon the conſtitution. 
T IV. That they to; proviſion againſt future 
1 1 * . 
9 That they look narrowly into the income 
and expence of the kingdom, and examine which 
way immenſe debts have been contracted, and 
how that money has been diſpoſed of which the 
jon has already granted. 
"VI. That hey held a ſtrong hand over the men 


of buſineſs, calling thoſe to an account, who, either 


through folly, or upon ſome wicked deſign, purſue 
deſtructive meaſures. 


That ſuch as repreſent the people be un- 
ut; LA, unbiaſſed, * diſintereſted.“ This 
oint we have handled ſufficiently in the ſeries of 
this diſcourſe. And to what has been already ſaid 
upon that ſubject, we ſhall now only add, nar 
Rome was once free; that France heretofore ha 
the three eſtates, which were the guardians of its 
75 | liberty; 
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liberty ; that Spain had formerly many rights and 
privileges, of which nothing now but the ſhadow 
remains; that Denmark and Sweden had once con- 
ſtitutions ſomething like that of England ; and 
that all theſe countries have been enſlaved by their 
own corruptions. 

2. That they diligently attend the nation's 


* ſervice;” for otherwiſe they do not diſcharge 


their truſt to which they are choſen. It has been 
formerly a matter of great wonder, that gentlemen 
ſhould even waſte their fortunes to be elected, and 
yet afterwards never mind that ſtation which 
they ſeemed before ſo vehemently to covet. Cato 
had many virtues too big for practice, but he may 
be eaſily imitated in one good quality he had, of 
never failing to be preſent in the ſenate. Such 
ſhould give way to others, and make room for men 
of more leiſure, who cannot afford to employ all 
their time in the ſervice of their country. But 
above all others, they are to blame who can be 
drawn from their duty by luxury, lazineſs, and 
pleaſures. Liberty can be hardly wounded in a 
full houſe ; the attempts made upon it in former 
reigns were made when ſuch as had no depen- 
dence upon the court were abſent about their 
country buſineſs. The ill miniſters of thoſe days 
took that opportunity to promote taxes, which 
would never paſs in a full aſſembly; to paſs dan- 
gerous laws; to ſet afoot new invented corpore- 


tions which may be fatal in their conſequences ; 


and to form projects either deſtructive to the na- 
tion in general, or ruinous to particular men. All 
the ill things ever done have been compaſſed when 
the negligence ef ſome had made one ſide ſtrong 

and the other weak. 
And if in after- ages any of the men of buſineſs 
ſhould be ſo wicked as to proceed by the ſame 
council, 
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,ayils, aug de go by the like meaſures, they gill 
promote their dark defigns in ſome ſuch juncture, 
When the beſt patriots ſhall be gone away quite 
tired gut by ſeſſions artificially prolonged. * *" 


But it is the duty of all Who love England, to 
defeat by unwearied patience ſuch a conſpiracy 
againſt the people, and to obviate ſuch a miſ- 
chief : If the ordinary rules cannot do it, extra- 
ordinary laws may be thought on to oblige the 
members to that attendance which they owe their 
. country. e e VIS 

He who does not attend, injures the borough 
for which he ſerves; for it may ſo happen, that in 
his abſence a thing may pals to their ruin who have 
ſent him, and which his preſence might have pre- 
vented ; his electors therefore ſeem to have ſuch a 
right to his ſervice as in reaſon no others ought to 
diſpenſe with, without their conſent. 

Deſerting in this manner the Public, is a grow- 
ing evil, upon which account it ought to have a 
timely remedy. Perhaps it might not be amiſs, if 
a bill were brought in to make it highly penal 
for any member to be abſent from the houſe 
above fourteen days, without expreſs leave firſt 
had under the ſeal of the borough for which he 
ſerves. 

A great many miſchiefs both public and pri- 
vate would be prevented, if ſuch as repreſent 
their country would be ſtrict in this duty of at- 
tending. ag 
3. That they carefully watch any innovation 
&« or encroachments upon the conſtitution.” There 
is nothing lulls a people more aſleep than the reign 
of a good Prince, reverenced for his wiſdom 
feared for his high courage, beloved for his lenity 
and - admired for a number of other virtues 
whereas under a bad reign, the ſubjects are jealou 
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and vigilant, though often to little purpoſe. How- 
ever, it is agreed on by all writers, that the mild 
rule of Auguſtus, contributed more to confirm 
the ſlavery of Rome, than all the ſeverity and 
cunning of Tiberius. 

The beſt times likewiſe produce the worſt pre- 
ſidents; for in good times the people let many 
things ſlip, being then at their eaſe, not ſuſpi- 
eious, and conſequently not watchful over the go- 
vernment; but where this ſupine temper prevails, 
mixed governments decline immediately into ab- 


| ſolute power. The frequent conteſts that were of 


old between the ſenate and people of Rome, with- 
out doubt preſerved their freedom ; for where all 
are of one mind, ill uſe may be made of that 
unanimity, by ſome eloquent, ſubtle, and ambi- 
tious man, who may turn and rule it as he pleaſes. 
T herefore, to preſerve conſtitutions that have a 
Mixture in them of popular government, it is ne- 
ceſſary there ſhould be always ſome ſmall divi- 
Hon, juſt enough to keep the minds of men awake, 
that they may obſerve what advantages one part of 
the ſtate gets over the other, 

Bad Kings provoke enough to look into their 
actions; but when the people have a good Prince, 
they give a favourable interpretation to all he does. 

And the beſt man that ever reigned may be ill 
ſerved. It is a maxim of our law, „ That the 
„King can do no wrong, but if any ill be com- 
„% mitted in matters of ſtate, the council; if in 
* matters of juſtice, the judges muſt anſwer for 
it *.“ But though the laws exempt our Kings 
from blame, they are not freed from the bad ef- 
fects of ill conduct in their miniſters, 


* Declaration and Remonſtiance of Lords and Commons, 
May 19, 1642. 
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He therefore who repreſents his country, cannot 
do the nation nor his Prince better ſervice, than 
to ſee that thoſe who fit at the helm do not run 
the ſhip vpon dangerous rocks. Abſolute domi- 
nion is a bait with which the greateſt minds may 
be tempted ; for they whoſe goodneſs is unlimited, 
may defire that their power ſhould be ſo too. But 
no one man ought to think of being omnipotent, 
_ unleſs he could be omniſcient and omnipreſent. 
Beſides, though Princes may defire great power, 
that they may be able to do great good, ſuch as 
ſerve them rarely proceed upon this principle. 
They often deſire their maſters ſhould be arbitrary, 
in order to their own impunity, and to build a 
large fortune for themſelves, for which reaſon they 
ſhould be watched in all their windings, and fok 
lowed in all their dark and ſubtile mazes. 

It ſeldom happens that the liberties of a coun- 
try are invaded all at once. The ſteps of power 
are leiſurely and flow. Miniſters who have it in 
their thoughts to change the nature of a govern- 
ment, go to work by degrees. At firſt they make 
ule of the molt popular hands they can poſſibly 
procure, ordering it ſo, that the people may not 
perceive who it is that puts their fetters on, but 
theſe popular men they ſhove out at the firſt con- 
venient ſeaſon, that all may be of a piece. Their 
next buſineſs is to corrupt ſuch perſons as have the 
cleareſt fame, whom they diſcard when ſufficiently 
tainted, and this they do that the people may 
think all mankind alike, which naturally drives 
them to follow thoſe only who are in power, and 
-who can do them good. Afterwards they get from 
the nation all the. money they can, the collecting 
of which erects new employments, and creates 
them a number of dependents; who, in one cer- 
Lain place, arc their chief ſtrength and beſt ſupport: 


By 
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By the diſtribution of theſe ſums, they likewiſe 
make more friends. But being never out of fear 
of accounting for all at laſt, their principal aim is 
to procure their Maſter ſuch a ſtanding revenue, 
as may make him ſubſiſt without the people's help. 
If they find this impoſſible or difficult, then by 
accuſations, by exorbitant proceedings without 
any precedent, and by haraſſing private perſons, 
either in their fame or fortune, they endeavour to 
make all the different ranks of the people out of 
love with their ancient conſtitution. 

But when they have done all this, they will not 
yet think themſelves quite out of danger. Se- 
e natus & populus nunquam obſcura nomina, et 
« fi aliquando obumbrentur *.” They will ſtill 
lie under apprehenſions of being reached at laſt by 
the guardians of liberty. Therefore, to damp all 
thoughts of freedom, to influence the better ſort, 
and to awe the vulgar, their laſt work is to pro- 
cure a ſtanding army. 

By manifeſt original contract, an armed force 
cannot be raiſed nor kept within this kingdom, 
without conſent of Parliament, ſo that if hereafter 
we ſhould be ever enſlaved that way, it is our own 
proper fault. : 

Where armies are powerful, there grows a ne- 
ceſſity upon Princes, rather to pleaſe them than 
the people. And yet no mercenaries are ſufficient 
to help a Prince againſt a powerful foreign force, 
if the ſubjects are diſobliged at home. Machi- 
avel ſays +, That a Prince who founds the du- 
ration of his government upon mercenary 
troops, ſhall never be firm nor ſecure.” But 
he counts foreign forces yet more dangerous, 


* Tacit. lib. ii, Hiſt. + Prince; ch. xii. 
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becauſe © they are always unanimous, and at the 
« command of other people “.“ 

If hereafter any miniſters ſhould be ſo wicked 

to attempt the ſubverſion of our fundamental 
rights, we have here ſhewn ſome of the ſteps 
which they will probably make to compaſs their 
defigns. It therefore imports all, good men to 
watch their firſt invaſions and encroachments, and 
berimes to intercept them in their courſe. 
4. © That they make proviſion againſt future 
« evils.” The virtues requiſite for ſuch as will 
handle matters of government, have their founda- 
tion in wiſdom and courage. He whoſe endow- 
ments of the mind are not ſufficient to foreſee a 
long while before what may be the event of a 
council, cannot conſult ſafely for his Prince; and 
he who at every turn is afraid of popular anger, 
ſhall never give any ſound advice. 

Virtue and wiſdom, in ſome ſenſe, are terms 
ſynonymous, and different words, ſignifying the 
ſame thing; for no man can be virtuous with any 
effect conducive to the public good, without a 
rich talent of the mind, and ſtrong wiſdom ; nor 
can a man be truly wile, without ſuch public vir- 
tue as warmly embraces the liberty, honour, and 


intereſt of his country. And when a genius of 


this kind appears in any nation, he has a natural 
right to the offices and dignities of the ſtate : 
But if ever courts ſhall happen to be depraved, 
they will like quite another ſort of men: Want- 
ing true wiſdom, they muſt ſer up ſomething 
in the room of it; that is to ſay, momentary 
ſhifts, and ſhort remedies; raw and unſkilful 
meddlers in buſineſs are their darlings, that will 
venture at all, and yet know nothing ; upon 


Chap. xiii, 
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which principle they make open war with deſert 
of any kind, and reckon it a great conqueſt, 
when they can get rid of a wary and knowing 
ſtateſman. 1 232 

They count it ſupreme wiſdom to anſwer any 
ſingle neceſſity, never regarding whether the man- 
ner of doing it be ſafe, juſt, or honourable. They 
not only truſt providence, (as all men ſhould do) 
but are content to reſt wholly upon it; believing 
foreſight, and thoughts of the future, to bring 
more anxiety than profit. They are wiſe, as ſome 
men ſubſiſt from hand to mouth; they think it 
ſufficient to live to-day, and to make proviſion for 
the preſent moment. All this perhaps may be 
good philoſophy in private caſes; but for the 
whole body of a ſtate to go by ſuch rules, muſt 
needs be very dangerous, 

Machiavel ſays *, The Romans could never 
e reliſh the ſaying that is ſo frequent in the 
* mouths of our politicians; to enjoy the preſent 


benefits of time.” They either provided againſt, 


or fronted a danger; and ſeldom let themſelves be 
overtaken by it: He ſays likewiſe, © That things 
„ which are diſcovered at a diſtance (which is done 
* only by prudent men) produce little miſchief, 
* but what is eaſily averted : But when, through 
« ignorance or inadvertency, they come to that 


* height that every one diſcerns them, there is no 


* room for any remedy, and the diſeaſe is in- 
„ curable.” | 8 

Cardinal Richlieu ſays T, It is the duty of 
* miniſters of ſtate to repreſent to their maſters, 
«© that it is more neceſſary to conſider the future, 
* than the preſent; and that diſtempers are like 


Prince, cap. iii. 
+ Teſtament Politique du Cardinal Richlieu, p. ii. c. 4. 
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« the enemies of a ſtate, againſt whom prudence 
e obliges to march, rather than tarry till they are 
« come to drive them out again; that thoſe who 
* do not follow this method, will fall into great 
& confuſions, which it will be very difficult to re- 
« medy afterwards.” But he lays down, That 
c jt is a common thing among weak men to drive 
off time, and to chuſe the preſerving their eaſe 
* for a month, rather than to deprive themſelves 
« of it for a while to avoid the trouble of many 
ce years; which they do not conſider, becauſe 
<« they ſee only what is preſent, and do not anti- 
e cipate time by a wiſe providence.” He farther 
adds, „ That miniſters, who never conſider to- 
© morrow, live happily for themſelves; but 
c others live unhappily under them.“ 

We have here cited the authorities of two very 
able men, both in the theory and practice of ſtate 
affairs; to ſnew how dangerous their meaſures are, 
who conſult nothing but their preſent eaſe, who 
love palliating remedies, and who are for remov- 
ing from them the evil day at as great a diſtance 
as they can. 

If we ſhould ever fall into ſuch hands, they will 
not care with what debts and payments they load 
future times, ſo they may come at a little ready 
money. They will give large premiums and in- 
tereſt, never conſidering who muſt pay the rec- 
koning at laſt. - They will ſet afoot high duties, 
never weighing how the people's trade and ma- 
nufactures are thereby affected. They will not 
mind how profuſely they waſte the nation's trea- 
ſure ; neghgence and prodigality being pleaſant 
and eaſy for the preſent time, though afterwards 
the parents of infinite care and trouble. 

Conſtancy in denying unreaſonable ſuits ; thrifc 
for the public; promoting foreign traffic; im- 
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proving the revenues granted; keeping the ſhips 
of war in good repair; laying up ſtores; making 
ſchemes Br better government; retrenching all 
needleſs expences; providing againſt wars to 
comez making good leagues abroad ; allaying 
heats and animoſities at home; and putting impe- 
diments in the way of any power that grows too 


faſt; are ſo many ſeeds which great and able 


ſtateſmen are always ſowing, without a proſpect 
to reap in many years; but the harveſt comes at 
laſt; and under the conduct of ſuch miniſters na- 
tions thrive and flouriſh : Whereas, ſuch as pro- 
ceed upon that narrow notion of © enjoying the 
*© preſent benefits of time,” though they may there- 
by do their own work, and make their own for- 
tunes, yet without doubt they will ruin whatever 
government they undertake to guide. 

If, in after-ages, they who are truſted with the 
adminiſtration here, ſhould be thus careleſs and 
unforeſeeing, it will be the duty of ſuch as repre- 
ſent the people, by frequent and ſerious enquiries 
into the ſtate of the nation, and by plain ſpeeches, 
to rouſe up the men of buſineſs from a lethar 
that may prove ſo fatal; for undoubtedly any 
part of the legiſlative authority may call upon the 
executive power to make proviſion againſt future 
evils. 

53. That they look narrowly into the income 
* and expence of the kingdom, and examine 
* which way immenſe debts have been contracted, 
* and how that money has been diſpoſed of which 
5 the nation has already granted.“ 

The laſt Duke of Buckingham had many de- 
ſigns to put the affairs of his eſtate in order; and 
to this end he conſulted ſeveral forts of men: His 
wiſe and true friends laid before him, that no ways 
would be ſo elfectual as to look into his accounts, 

Aavz3 to 
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to employ honeſt ſtewards, and to live within com- 
E But there was another ſet of people in whom 
e more delighted, who made him believe they 
would put his buſineſs into ſuch a poſture, that no 
negligence or profuſion ſhould do him any hurt. 
In ſhort, they told him direQly, that they would 
e for him the philoſophers ſtone. He 
earkened to them, minded none of his affairs, he 
let his ſervants do what they pleaſed, and would 
put no limits to his expences. But the conſe- 
quence and concluſion of all was, that his Grace's 
evil counſellors became rich, and he grew poor. 
In the ſame manner, if in ſome future reign 
we ſhould fall into the hands of bad miniſters, they 
will tell the Prince, that they can get for him the 
magiſterium, (and indeed it would prove a kind of 
philoſophers ſtone, if they can ſo concert matters, 
as to obtain all the ſupplies they ſhall inſiſt on) 


they will perſuade him they can maintain his crown 


and dignity out of a mine of new projects never 
to be exhauſted, and upon this view they will ad- 
viſe him, firſt, to give them very large ſums to 
buy limbecks, crucibles, and charcoal; for uten- 
ſils muſt be had, and workmen muſt be paid; they 
will promote the making exorbitant grants, and 
giving away the crown lands upon this notion, that 
it is ſowing a little to reap much. They will con- 
ceal pernicious penſions under the dark veil of Se- 
cret Service: An article that hides all. But 
& the eſtimates of the charge of the war“ will be 
the beſt ſhelter they can poſſibly have for their 
rofuſions of any kind, where they may inſert 
Items never to be diſproved, and never to be un- 
derſtood. Finding how much it turns to their own 
account to have an ample revenue to range in, 
they will perſuade their Prince to aſk all things, 
and to ſpare nothing : And if ſuch bad men as have 
| : | been 
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been here deſcribed ſhould ever come to be truſted, 
they will make the body politic faint and look pale 
with continual opening of its veins; they will leave 
the crown bare, the exchequer empty, and all the 
revenues anticipated; they will diſtreſs the gentry, 
and beggar the common people; and having thus 
enriched themſelves, and impoveriſhed all other 
degrees of men, they will reduce the-nation to be 
naked and defenceleſs, hardly able to ſupport itſelf 
at home, much leſs in a condition to undergo ano- 
ther foreign war. 

If at any time herereafter, ſuch men as have 
been here pointed out, ſhould be ſuffered to en- 
tangle our matters, to diſſipate our treaſures, and 
to waſte the commonwealth, where will be the 
money, the fleet, and arms, that may be neceſſary 
in caſe the French ſhould ever break the peace, 
and attempt to poſſeſs themſelves of Spain and the 
Weſt-Indies ? | 

If by the giddy, or rather frantic conduct of 
beardleſs politicians, lifted perhaps up from the 
meaneſt obſcurity, and ſet in a manner to hold 
the reins, our affairs ſhould hereafter be brought 
ſo low, (which God forbid) as that we muſt fic 
ſtill, while thoſe dominions fall into a power al- 
ready but too dreadful, how can univerſal mo- 
narchy be avoided? And if Spain ſhould happen 
to be thus loſt, we are not only hurt in a point 
of empire, the moſt important of all, but the 
whole trade of England will be cut up by the 
very roots. 

It may be laid down for a certain truth, that 
no man of a great fortune was ever undone in a 
few years, but he was cheated of much more than 
he was able to ſpend: And this is yet more true, 
if the man had parts, and a good underſtanding. 
Private men are ruined, when thoſe about them 
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are unfaithful, and are to profit by their deſtruc- 
tion; and if they have no truſty ſervant that will 
put them in mind of their condition. 

The ſame holds in the affairs of a whole na- 
tion, When a Public, that was once clear and 
eaſy, is oyerwhelmed with debts ; when this hap- 
pens among a people that have been always willing 
to give, and in a mjniſtry that has never been back- 
ward to aſk, when all occaſions have been ſupplied 
to their full demand; when the Prince is wile and 
without any expenſive pleaſures; when ſuch a 
country does labour under difficulties almoſt inſu- 
perable, and when in ſome future reign all this 
ſhall be our caſe, mankind will entertain an opi- 
nion that the adminiſtration is not right, the 
world will be inclined to think, that ſuch as ſhall 
then govern in the revenue, waat either fidelity or 
ſkill; it will be thought that they have not at any 
time laid before their Maſter a true ſtate of his at- 
fairs; it will be believed that they have never con- 
trived his expences with care and. wiſdom, and 
that they have not endeavoured by grave and 

wholeſome councils to moderate his bounties, 
The liberality of a Prince, the moſt extended 
we can imagine, will yet oblige but a very few; 
and to give it a conſtant ſupply, vaſt numbers 
muſt be haraſſed, Beſides, among the vulgar, 
frugality in a court does in ſome meaſure com- 
mute for high taxes. Liberality is noble in rich 
and quiet times, but it will hardly be thought juſt 
when what is given is to be in a manner the laſt 
drop of blood in the ſubjects veins, Not to value 
their treaſure has been always the fault of great 
and heroic minds, of which many had been ruined 
every moment, but that they had grave and 
honeſt miniſters ready to keep them within bounds 
by wholeſome advices, rugged truths, and ſevere 
virtue, 
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virtue. And ſo the Duke of Sully proceeded with 
his Maſter Henry IV. When a Prince is in his 
nature too bountiful, it is a duty incumbent upon 
ſuch as ſerve him, with all humility to beg, that 
in his high wiſdom he would conſider how hardly 
that is gathered, which they ſhall ſee ſo lightly 
given: They ought rather to quit their poſts, than 


to ſign or fix the ſeal to immoderate gifts. But 


thoſe hands muſt be very clean themſelves, which 
are held up to Kings with humble prayers, that 
they would have compaſſion on their people. 

It is true, war is a devouring monſter, and to 
feed it will very much diſorder the revenues of a 
country; and yet we ſee France has been able for 
nine years to engage all the ſtrongeſt part of Eu- 
rope, to have all the while land armies, conſiſting 
of above 300,000 men, and to maintain a fleet 
as numerous, and more expenſive than that of 
England : And after all this, they have been in 
a condition to make larger expences of all kinds, 
(as is ſaid) than in any two years during the war; 
and we ſee them now in a poſture to meditate 
higher deſigns than ever. That they did bear up 
ſo long againſt the contederate ſtrength ; that they 
have been able annually to expend ſuch an im- 
menſe treaſure for upwards now ot ten years, and 
that they are not at preſent quite exhauſted and 
impoveriſhed, mult without doubt proceed from 
the good conduct of thoſe to whom the manage- 
ment of their affairs has been entruſted. No man 
is endured, under that monarchy, to perform the 
functions and offices of the ſtate in an ignorant 
and careleſs manner. The miniſters there are 
more frugal for their maſter than in their own 
concerns; they do not make too much haſte to 
be rich; they are contented that a great fortune 
ſhould be the recompence of many lervices, * 
| 0 
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of long merit. They have not let the crown 
lands of France be as it were a derelict, et primi 
occupantis: We do not obſerve it has been ſo or- 
dered in that kingdom, that both the body of the 
people and the public too are poor at one and the 
ſame inſtant there; miniſters have not ſuffered the 
commonwealth to be conſumed by uſurious con- 
tracts with the common lenders; and by their care 
and wiſdom they have obtained ſuch credit, even 
under a deſpotic power, that they have not been 
forced all along to pay above ſeven per cent, in- 
tereſt for money lent the Kings, whereas forty per 
cent. has been paid for mighty ſums in one free 
government; ſo that upon the whole matter it is 
evident enough, that “this devouring monſter 
« war is to be fed” where the men of buſineſs are 
honeſt, foreſceing, and frugal for the ſtate. 

Mixed governments, among many other ex- 
cellencies, have this advantage, that a good ad- 
miniſtration may be obtained by any one part of 
the conſtitution, that will ſet itſelf ſtrongly to fo 
good a work: Kings can all times ſet things right, 
if the buſineſs of their wars do not compel them 
to be often abſent. Either of the houſes, when 
they have ſet themſelves to enquire into, and cor- 
re& diſcorders, have been terrible to the moſt bold, 
ſubtile, and moſt powerful ſtateſmen that ever 
went about to undo a people, or to miſlead a 
Prince. 

If in any future reign the treaſure of this king- 
dom ſhould be miſmanaged, and profuſely waſted ; 
and if debts, hardly to be waded through, ſhould 
be contracted, the repreſentatives of the people 
may, by looking ſtrictly into all theſe matters, per- 
haps immediately leſſen the public engagements, 


at leaſt they may put ſome ſtop to the farther pro- 
greſs of the miſchief, 


In 
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In ſuch juncture, good men will think it their 
duty to ſee whether this debt is not to be leſſened, 
reviewing former accounts, they will examine 
whether the ſums already granted were not ſuf- 
ficient to pay off all the forces we have had at land 


and ſea: They will enquire from whence ſuch a 


high article of arrears proceeds; they will fee 
how ſo many funds come to be deficient, and 
whether ſuch deficiencies have not been occaſioned 
by ſome ill conduct in thoſe who have managed 


the reſpective branches; they will inform them- 


ſelves which way the many millions are gone 
which the people have paid; they will deſire to 
know what neceſſities could compel men of buſi- 
neſs to give ſuch large premiums and high in- 
tereſt; and whether the promoters of a council fo 
pernicious did not lend their own money ; and 
whether they have not been parties deeply con- 
cerned themſelves in all uſurious contracts: They 
will enquire upon what conſideration, and for 
what ſervices, immoderate grants of lands and 
money have been made, and they will do it the 
more ſtrictly, if, when ſuch grants were paſled, 
it ſhould happen that the nation was indebted, 
and paid heavy taxes, 

The repreſentatives of the people can look into 
all theſe things; and, no doubt, it is a duty which 
they owe their country, that has truſted them with 
ſo unlimited a diſpoſal of their fortunes. 

To prevent miſmanagement in the revenue of 
this kingdom, it ſeems neceſſary that a law ſhould 
be made to put the lords of the treaſury under 
ſuch an oath as the lord high treaſurer of Eng- 
land takes; for it appears an abſurdity in our 
government, that the meaneſt officer concerned in 
the King's revenue ſhould be ſworn to a true and 
faithful diſcharge of his truſt; and that the trea- 
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ſury, who are truſted with the whole, whoſe au- 
thority 1 is ſo boundleſs, and who have it ſo much 
in their power to hurt the nation, ſhould be un- 
der no oath. at all. Some objections there are 
againſt this; but he who conſiders them well, will 
find them of no weight, and-that thoſe neceſſities 
which have broken into, and overruled the an- 
cient courſe of the exchequer, might have been 
avoided by care and conduct. 

If in future times England ſhould have any 
grounds to doubt that the treaſure of the public 
has been embezzled; if prodigious fortunes, 
raiſed in ten years by obſcure men, who have had 
no dealings but with the court, ſhould miniſter 
occaſion of ſuſpicion z if reſumptions ſhould be 
thought fit, we mean in caſes where perſons of no 
merit have been enriched with the kingdom's 
ſpoils; if it ſhould be thought reaſonable to ſee 
whether any thing is to be ſaved in an immenſe 
debt, out of the unwarrantable gains which the 
lenders have made; if it ſhould be judged expe- 
dient to enquire into any male-adminiftration in 
thoſe through whoſe hands the revenue paſſes ; if 
it ſhould be deemed neceſſary thrift to look into 
all penſions; if it ſhould be thought reaſonable 
fairly and impartially to ſtate the account of ſo 
many millions given and expended, ſo great and 


difficult a work as a ſtrict enquiry into all theſe 


matters will prove, cannot be entered upon, and 
brought to a good concluſion, but by the united 
wiſdom of the nation. 

No other power can face that ſtrong league 
which will be made between fellow-criminals to 
ſave one another. Ordinary remedies prevail but 
little againſt ſtubborn and inveterate diſeaſes : If 
therefore our affairs ſhould be ever in diſorder, the 

legiſlative 
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legiſlative authority can bring the moſt effectual 
helps to ſet us right. 

And in ſuch a caſe, peradventure, it may be 
thought adviſable to promote a bill, that duch 
ſort of abuſes as have been here deſcribed, and all 
other male-adminiſtration of the like kind, may 
be enquired into by committees of both houſes, to 
ſit in the interval of Parliament, with all requiſite 
powers, without falaries, and to be choſen by 
ballot. And ſuppoſing paſt errors to be too big 


for correction, yet ſo awful an authority, and the 


fear that will from time to time be renewed, may, 
for the future, be ſome check to the growing cor- 
ruptions of the age. 

All the premiſes conſidered, we ſubmit it to bet- 
ter judgments, whether it is not the duty of ſuch 
as repreſent their country, © to look narrowly into 
% the income and expence of the kingdom, and 
* to Examine which way immenſe debts have been 
% contracted, and how that money has been diſ- 
% poſed of, which the nation has already granted.” 

6. That they ſhould hold a ſtrong hand over 
© the men of buſineſs, calling thoſe to an account, 
* who either through folly, or upon ſome wicked 
« deſign, purſue deſtructive meaſures,” Helvi- 
dius Priſcus, after the example of his father-in- 
law. Petus Thraſea, in the philoſophy he made uſe 
of to fit himſelf for the ſervice of his common- 
wealth, followed the opinion of the ſtoicks, who 
placed all good and evil in honeſty or diſhoneſty, 
accounting the gift of fortune, ſuch as high birth, 
power, and wealth, to be but things indifferent 
towards the conſtitutiag of happincls, whieh they 
define to be internal, only in the mind. 

But though Ariſtides, Socrates, Phocion, Pub- 
licola, Cincinnatus, Attilius, Regulus, and many 
others, have been great men under a conſtant and 

willing 
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willing poverty ; yet, without doubt, nobility and 
riches help good ſpirits on in their way, and ſet 
them forward: He that is high born, his perfec- 
tions may be ſooner taken notice of, as ſtandin 

upon an eminence ; and he that has wealth need 
not be troubled with private and domeſtic cares, 
and may devote all his time and thoughts to the 
ſervice of his country. | 

Machiavel ſays *, that a Prince who intends to 
invade the conſtitution of a free people, takes 
this courſe : To ſubvert all, to turn every thing 
<« topſie-turvie, and make all things new: To al- 
<« ter magiſtracy, create new titles, elect new per- 
« ſons, confer new authorities, advance the poor, 
« and impoveriſh the rich. That what is ſaid of 
« David may be ſaid of him; he filled the hungry 
«< with good things, and the rich he has ſent empty 
« away. Beſides, it is his intereſt to build new 
« cities, to ſhift the inhabitants from one place to 
« another; in a word, ſo to toſs and tranſpoſe 
« every thing, that there be no honour, wealth, 
« nor preferment in the whole province, but what 
« is ownable to him.” 

Some of theſe courſes were taken by Henry III. 
in France; but his chief aim was to introduce 
new perſons into ſuch offices and dignities of the 
ſtate, as were filled before with the nobility and 
princes of the blood. He raiſed out of the duſt 
obſcure perſons, who might owe to him only their 
wealth and honour, and who might look upon 
him as their ſecond creator: Theſe paid him a 
blind obedience ; they never conſidered what was 
for the public good, what was reaſonable, ſafe, 
expedient, juſt, or honeſt, but in all things did 
as they were commanded ; with ſuch a ſet of men 


* Diſcourſes on Liv, lib. i. c. 26. 
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this dark Prince gave the firſt mortal wound to 
the liberties of France; he placed them ſo high 


as to overlook the old gentry, who, being weakened 
and depreſſed, had neither the intereſt nor the 


courage to preſerve their ancient form of govern- 


ment. 
He has been followed in theſe ſteps by all the 
French Kings his ſucceſſors; ſo that under that 


monarchy, in every reign ſince, we have hardly 


ſeen any but the creatures merely of the Prince's 
favour, and quite new men upon the ſtage of bu- 
ſineſs; and ſuch have in a manner engroſſed all 
the employments of profit, truſt, and honour. 

We grant, that in a well conſtituted govern- 
ment, which is upon a right foot indeed, neither 
wealth nor titles, and nothing but virtue and abi- 
lities, ſhould prefer a man to the honours and 
employments of his country. But when the times 
are too corrupt to admit of ſuch meaſures, the 
queſtion will be, Who with moſt ſafety are to be 
relied on, they whoſe fortunes are made, or they 
who are to make their fortunes? They who have 
a ſatiety of titles, or they whoſe ambition may 
prompt them to attempt any thing to advance 
themſelves ? 

In all likelihood countries (whoſe depraved 
manners will not allow them to lift up virtue in 
diſtreſs, and which in truth cannot find ſuch men 
to ſerve them as were Ariſtides, Socrates, and 
thole other heroes whom we newly mentioned) 
ſhould deſire to ſee themſelves ruled in the ſubor- 
dinate parts of government, by the beſt hands that 
can be poſſibly got: If it is to be come at, they 
ſhould endeavour to have places of great honour 
and high truſt, filled with peiſons whole birth, 
eltates, and other circumitances, ſcem in human 
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probability to ſet them at leaſt above the common 
temptations of the world. 

He who has a good ſtake will be afraid to en- 
gage in deſperate councils; he who has a large 
eſtate will not conſent to have the laws ſubverted, 
which are his firmeſt ſecurity; for where the ſword 
governs, lands at beſt are held but under a preca- 
rious title. They who are well born will deſire 
to preſerve that conſtitution of which they and 
their anceſtors have always been a part : Inſtead 
of governing and making a figure in their country, 
in all appearance they will be loth to become the 
contemptible clients and dependents of fome fa- 
vourite or miniſter, whom chance or partiality ſhall 
ſet above his betters. 

But they who come into a government with a 
deſign to build a family, and make a fortune; 
who are to pet all, and can loſe nothing; who are 
chiefly recommended by their boldneſs to under- 
take, and readineſs to comply, whom no councils 
fright, and whom no meaſures ſhock ; ſuch men 
are indeed the proper inſtruments for introducing 
arbitrary power, but can hardly be thought fit mi- 
niſters in any nation that is deſirous to preſerve its 
freedom. 

W hoever looks over our hiſtories will find, that 
all the attempts which were heretofore made upon 
the liberties of England, have been formed by 
ſuch perlons as have been here deſcribed, 

Moſt of cur former Princes having had deſigns 
of ablolute dominion, and finding that the men of 
fortune and figure would rather obſtrutt than pro- 
more their intentions, thought it more conducing 
to their ends to be ſerved by another ſort of 
people, and did therefore bring into the manage- 
ment of their affairs all along a ſet of miniſters, 
weak, ambitious, light, deſigning, raſn, unſkilful 
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in the arts of wiſe adminiſtration, and verſed in 
nothing but craft and tricks; but at the head of 
theſe they had always ſome one that was to be the 
forlorn hope, and who would venture to go 

reater lengths than any of his companions : And 
+ this poſt they generally choſe a puſhing man 
of a bold ſpirit, a ready wit, a fluent tongue, ob- 
ſcure and low in the world, and ſuch a one whom 
fortune could hardly leave in a ,worſe condition 
than ſhe found him. Nor was it difficult to find 
perfons of this character, who would hazard 
their heads to compals power, wealth, and great- 
neſs. And though they could not arrive. at un- 
limited monarchy, the philoſophers ſtone, our 
former ſtateſmen have ſo much hunted after, yer 
in the ſearch of it they found ſeveral other good 
things; we mean good for themſelves, that is to 
ſay, titles and great eſtates. It is true, many of 
them have been interrupted in their courſe, and 
the weight of the people has borne them down at 
laſt. But a man of a wretched beginning, never 
heard of before, when he ſees himſelf lifted up 
high, ſeldom thinks of the laws, impeachments, 
and the ax. He hopes to clude juſtice; that 
the power which ſet him on will bring him off, 
and that he may be defended by his numbers, 
and a corrupted majority devoted to him; or as 
his predeceſſors have done, that he may at laſt 
retire full of wealth and crimes, and that his 
uilt will be covered in the freſher offences of 
thoſe who are to ſucceed him: Or men of this 
ſtamp, when they have got all they can, may 
think to be forgiven by changing ſides; and that 
it will be time enough to become good patriots 
when they are no longer ſuffered to hurt the 
commonwealth ; for the arms of the public have 
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been but too open to embrace ſuch a ſort of pe- 
nitents. | 

Upon theſe, or the like hopes, the Cethegi and 
Carilines of Former times have preſumed to attack 
the liberties of England. It muſt therefore be a 
duty incumbent upon ſuch as repreſent their 
country, * to hold a ſtrong hand over the men of 
„ bulineſs.” 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the dan- 

ers that may befal a free government, if it 
ſhould have at the head of its affairs a miniſter of 
a bold and enterpriſing ſpirit, who, from a low 
degree, aſpires to the higheſt greatneſs, and whoſe 
ambition 1s not reſtrained by any private or public 
conliderations. | 

If in ſome future reigns it ſhould be our caſe 
to have ſuch a man in a ſtation, and with the 
power of doing much hurt, all ſuch as deſire to 
preſerve their civil rights, ſhould with undaunted 
courage ſet themſelves to ſtop him in his career, 
and to intercept him in his growth. 

Machiavel ſays *, There is one rule infallible 
<« to Princes in the election of ſuch as are to ſerve 
% them. When you oblerve your officer more 
ce careful of himſelf than of you, and all his ac- 
ce tions and deſigns pointing at his own intereſt 
e and advantage, that man will never be a good 
& miniſter.” ; 

We ſhall beg the reader's pardon for one ſhort 
digreſſion in this place, and it 1s to take notice of 
aizother fine remark of the ſame author +, who 
ſays, ** The actions of a new Prince are liable to 
« a ſtricter obſervation than if he were hereditary ; 
ee and when they are known to be virtuous, gain 

e more upon people, and oblige them farther 


Prince, c. xxii. + Ibid, c. xxii. 
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ee than antiquity of blood, becauſe men are more 
c affected with preſent than paſt things.” But to 


return to our matter. 


The Spaniards were in a flouriſhing condition in 
Richlieu's time“: And in the beginning of his 
miniſtry the affairs of France were in great diſ- 


order: He wholly attributes the proſperity of Spain 


to this principle (running through all their coun- 
Cils at that time, and prevailing with all their mi- 
niſters) of preferring the public good to private 


Intereſt; and the contrary obtaining in France, 


he ſays, was the cauſe of all their diſorders: So 


that we may juſtly think the preſent greatneſs of 


the French has taken its riſe from this noble prin- 
ciple, having gotten there deeper footing now than 
it had heretofore. 

Miniſters, whoſe chief aim, in all they do, is 
their own greatneſs, can neither be good for prince 
nor people. And when they conſult their private 
intereſt more than the public good, it 1s, in 
many inſtances, apparent to all the world; as for 
example: 

iſt, When they take no care of their Maſter's 

revenue. For in all countries, and in all ages, 
bad ſtateſmen have thriven beſt under Princes 
plunged in debts and difficulties. 
_ 2dly, When they have made a falſe ſtep, and 
do not own it, and recede, but rather call in the 
Prince's authority, and all his more immediate de- 
pendents, to help them out, and to countenance 
their errors, it is a ſign they have more regard to 
themſelves than to his honour. 

3dly, When they enter upon new and Jeſperats 
counſels, which if they ſucceed well, will redound 
to their proper glory; and if they mould have a 


* Teſtament Politique du Cardinal Richlieu, p. 2. c. iii. 
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bad event, may hazard his ruin; it is a plain 


mark that they are ready to ſacrifice his ſafety to 


their own vanity or ambition. | 

4thly, When they conceal from him truths 
which he ought to know; when they do not ac- 
quaint him with the ſtate of his affairs, nor with 
the true condition of the nation; when they do 
not endeavour to moderate his expences; and 


"when they do not quit, when ſound counſels can- 


not prevail, it is an evident proof that they prefer 
keeping up their intereſt, as they call it, and 
holding their poſt and employments, to all other 
conſiderations whatſoever. 

zthly, When they are ready to do any thing, 
let it be never ſo hurtful to their Maſter, provided 
it ſquare with the intereſt and meaſures of the 
party of which they are at the head, and by whom 
they are boyed up, it is a mark that they aim at 
being independent even of the Prince himſelf, and 
that they think to ſubſiſt more by the ſtrength of 
their own faction than by his favour. 

6thly, When man to man, and ſingly, they are 
willing to own any errors, but ſay at the ſame 
time that they were againſt this and that, accu- 
ſing their brethren of the ſtate for every miſcar- 
riage, it is a ſign that provided they themſelves 
are well thought on, they do not care what opi- 
nion the people entertain of the whole govern- 
ment. 

7thly, When they are for propoſing diſhonour- 
able and unjuſt ſhifts to raiſe money, rather than 
to take the pains of forming beforehand better 


ſchemes for ways and means, it is a ſign that they 


prefer the momentary arts of recommending them- 
iclves to all thoughts whatſoever, and that they 
conſult more their own eaſe than the public good. 


lc is likewiſe an evidence that they are not of 
I Richlieu's 
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Richlieu's mind, who ſays *, © That public ad- 
* miniſtration takes up the thoughts of judicious 
c miniſters, inſomuch that the perpetual medita- 
e tions they are obliged ro make, to foreſee and 
« prevent the evils that may happen, deprives 
&* them of all manner of reſt and contentment, ex- 
„ cepting that which they receive in ſceing many 
e ſleep quietly, relying on their watchings, and 
&« live happy by their miſery.” 

8thly, When, contrary to the conſtitution of 
the land, they promote counſels which tend to 
the keeping up an armed force, it is a ſign that 
not daring to truſt the laws, they would have 
their proceedings maintained another way ; that 
they deſire ſuch an impunity as the ſword has ſel- 
dom failed to give bad miniſters in other countries. 
It is a mark that their owa ſafety is their principal 
object, and that they had rather the nation ſhould 
be burthened with taxes, and have the form of 
government altered, and that the Prince ſhould 
loſe his ſubjects hearts, than venture themſelves 
before a free and angry people. 

We have given ſome of the marks which ſelfiſh 
and deſigning ſtateſmen may be known by here- 
after. And if in future times it ſhould be our 
caſe to lee perſons of this character upon the ſtage 
of bulineſs, we mult rouſe up the vigour of our 
ancient conſtitution, we mult awaken all the laws, 
and direct them boldly to the heads of ſuch a 
dangerous ſort of men. 

Machiavel ſays T, That they who governed 
te the ſtate of Florence from anno 1434 to 1494, 
« were wont to ſay, that it was neceſſary every 
« five years to review the ſtate, for otherwiſe it 


* Teſtament Politique, p. 2. c. iv. 
+ Diſcourſes on Livy, lib, ii. c. i. 
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* would be very hard to maintain it: They called 
e reviewing the ſtate, reducing the people to the 
„„ ſame terror and awe as they had upon them of 
old, when every man was puniſhed according to 
„ his crime, let his quality be what it would.” 

He lays down likewiſe, „That kingdoms as 
& well as commonwealths, have often occaſion to 
« be reduced to their firſt principles :? Which, 
he ſays, was done in France by the parliaments, 
de who revived the ancient government as often as 
« they oppoſed the King in his arreſts, and as 
6 often as they called great delinquents to ac- 
“ count, whoſe crimes, if they are ſuffered to 
« grow, cannot be reformed but with diſorder, if 
* not the diſſolution of the whole government.“ 

For want of purſuing ſome ſuch like courſes, 

the French have loſt their old conſtitution, and 
are now under the abſolute ſway of a ſingle per- 
ſon; and that we in England continue ſtill to be 
a free people, is without doubt chiefly owing to 
that power which -our anceſtors have from time 
to time exerted, of impeaching ſuch of the 
great ones as they ſaw entering upon meaſures 
which plainly tended to introduce ualimited do- 
minion. 
We have been hitherto preſerved by pulling 
down ſuch men as were ſetting themſelves and 
their Maſter above the laws; and we ſhall t; anſ- 
mit to poſterity our civil rights untouched and un- 
tainted, if we do not loſe our wonted courage. 

If therefore, in any future reign, it ſhould be 
ſcen that the miniſters waſte the kingdom's trea- 
ſure; that they miſgovern or miſapply it; that 
they break into appropriated funds; that they 
give advices which invade property, and which, 
in their conſequences, tend to diſaffect the people: 
And laſily, that to ſecure themlelves they pro- 
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mote one counſel which muſt end in the ſubver- 
ſion of all the laws; if theſe things ſhould come to 
appear, they who repreſent their country will not 
be afraid to attack theſe bold and high crimes 
with complaints, addreſſes, and impeachments 
for if this be omitted, the impunity ſuch men have 
found, will engage ſo many new offenders, that at 
laſt, by their number, they grow ſafe, and above 
correction; and when this happens, (as it has ap- 
peared in the inſtance of France) the liberties of 
a country are entirely loſt, 

When matters are become unquiet by ill con- 
duct, diſcerning Princes, like wiſe men who have 
a law ſuit, deſire to piece things up as ſoon as pol- 
ſible, and to remove the bone of diſſention, as ſee- 
ing full well, that troubles make the common 
people inquiſitive ; that enquiry gives them know- 
ledge; and that when they have knowledge, they 
are very hard to govern. 

But ill miniſters often think that the beſt courſe 
to ſave themſelves is yet farther to embroil their 
Maſter's buſineſs, not conſidering that the more 
things grow diſturbed, the greater neceſſity there 
will be of ſacrificing them to appeale the people's 
anger. 

Stateſmen ſhould take great care how they con- 
tract public hatred: For both good and bad Kings 
deſert them at laſt, and with juſt reaſon ; for he 
who has not judgment, conduct, and wiſdom 
enough to avoid being odious, deſerves not to 
be protected by his Prince, to his own hurt and 
danger. 

is there any inſtance of a wiſe, juſt, and good 
King (reigning ſo long as to have virtues known) 
who had not the hearts and affection of his ſub- 
jets? When plots are formed againſt ſuch Princes, 
are they not preſently defeated ? And does not all 
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mankind deteſt the conſpirators? And let ſome 
flatterers ſay what they will, the vulgar are not 
impatient of any rule that is tolerably fair and 
ealy ; at bottom they love the 1 5g 1 of a court, 
and are fond of regal power; ſo that Kings, who 
will but ſtoop the leaſt to be popular, are doated 
upon, and idolized in every country. 
The ſame thing holds in relation to miniſters, if 
they are honeſt, if they have a ſuperior genius, if 
they do not make too much haſte to be rich, if 
they are notoriouſly ſeen to prefer the common 
welfare before their own private intereſt, if they | 
are affable and induſtrious in doing good offices, | 
if by their actions it is known that they do not de- 
fire to hold their ſtations upon any ignoble terms, | 
if they are not haughty, arrogant, and inſolent, 
they may rule the ſtate without clamours, they | 
may grow grey in their dignities and offices; the 0 
| beſt part of mankind will be conſtantly of their L 
ſide. And if they are at any time attacked by \ 
private malice upon ſome diſobligations or diſap- I 
pointmear, their enemies will not be able to do r 
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them any hurt: Clouded they may be for a while, 
but they will ſoon ſhine out with freſher luſtre : If 
by inadvertency, and through the frailty of human 


nature, they have made falſe ſteps, and committed Cl 
ſmall faults, the general voice will be ready to it 
excuſe them, ayd their perfections ſhall be put in tl 
the balance, and outweigh their errors. 

But here it may be objected, that Richlieu, who w 
was undoubtedly one of the greateſt men that ever lc 
undertook the guidance of a ſtate, and who had re 
very near all the good qualities neceſſary for one 6 
to whom the reins of empire are committed, did, &« 
notwithſtanding, he under continual accuſations, 6 
popular anger, and conſpiracies againſt his per- 
ton, To which we anſwer, that this cardinal] was ey 
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a good miniſter for the French King, but not far 
France. He had all along deſigns to make his 
Maſter abſolute. It is true, he endeavoured, by 
his ſagacity, care, and deep foreſight, ro make the 
French as great and happy as a country can poſſi- 
bly be under an unlimited dominion : However, 
his foundation was not ſound at bottom, nor ho- 
neſt to human kind: He was therefore, from time 
to time, haraſſed, interrupted, and perplexed by 
the few good patriots that remained, who had till 
an eye towards their ancient conſtitution : Some 
indeed joined with theſe to oppoſe him, who did 
not act upon ſo right a principle. 

But when the miniſters in the meaſures they take 
to promote their Maſter's greatneſs, conſider their 
country's freedom, when at one and the ſame time 
they are truſty and impartial ſervants to Prince and 
country both, when they duly contemplate how 
unwiſe and wrong it is ever to let them have a di- 
vided intereſt; ſuch ſtateſmen as do all this, ſtand 
like rocks, againſt whom the waves, ſtirred and 
moved forward by vulgar breath, beat in vain. 
They are ſafe, revered by the beſt ſort, and the 
darlings of the people; ſuch need not fear the ſcan- 
ning of their actions, popular anger, nor the ſe- 
cret machinations of diſcontented perſons; their 
innocence is their ſure guard, armed with which, 
they are not apprehenſive of impeachments. 

From what has been here ſaid, peradventure it 
will appear, that mixed governments are not to be 
long preſerved under their old form, unleſs ſuch as 
repreſent their country do hold a ſtrong hand 
over the men of buſineſs, calling thoſe to an 
& account, who either through folly, or upon ſome 
« wicked deſign, purſue deſtructive meaſures.” 

But this high cordial is not to be uſed upon 
every ſlight occaſion; it was never intended by our 
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anceſtors to encounter diſtempers better cured 


another way, and to be then only adminiſtered 
when the body politic was ſick at heart. Nothing 
can be admired and awful, that at every turn 1s 
expoſed to common view : Impeachments are the 
laws of the ſupreme ſword, which ſhould be drawn 
only to cut off great offences; it ſhould hang high, 
with the ſcabbard on, over the heads, and in the 
view of ſuch as meddle in matters of ſtate; and 
when it is unſheathed, be in a way and manner fo 
very terrible, as to make all offenders tremble. 

If in times to come, our affairs ſhould happen 
to be under an ill adminiſtration, the calamities 
that muſt thereby fall upon all degrees of men, 
(thoſe excepted who ſhall have enriched themſelves 
by the public ſpoils) will ſtir up the legiſlative 
"ns to interpoſe in looking after our future 
ſafety. 

And at ſuch a ſeaſon perhaps it will be thought 
the ſublimeſt wiſdom of all, not to be angry with 
perſons, but to mend things; and that it will not 
import much though the criminal eſcape un- 
puniſhed, ſo the fault can be corrected. The re- 
morſe and ſhame of having, it may be, in a few 
years ruined a rich and flouriſhing people (for ſo 
the caſe may happen) will be puniſhment enough 
to thoſe who have left in them any ſeeds of honour, 

Such therefore as mean their country well in an 
unhappy. juncture of this nature, when they go to 

ive affairs a better complexion, ſhould in all 
likelihood begin their work by determining and 
pronouncing * What councils have been directly 
& againſt the law, what advices have tended to 
4 impoveriſh the crown and kingdom, and what 
4 practices have waſted the nation's treaſure.” 
And when in this ſolemn manner they have con- 
: | demned 
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demned the offences, if they think fit, the offen- 
ders may be reached with eaſe. 

If we ſhould ever have a ſet of ſtateſmen whoſe 
offences will compel the nation to accuſe them, 
they will endeavour to cover their own faults by 
recriminating upon the proceedings of former 
times, If they are charged with waſting the pub- 
lic treaſure, and giving away the crown lands, 
with aiming at arbitrary power, and to govern by 
the ſword, they will be ſo audacious to think they 
ſtand juſtified by anſwering, * The ſame things 
* were heretofore done.” But they ought to 
make this reflection, that King Charles was in 
danger to loſe his crown; and that King James 
actually loſt it, becauſe his miniſters purſued mea- 
ſures deſtructive to the kingdom. 

And now in a few words to recapitulate the 
whole matter of this long ſection; if ſuch as re- 
preſent the people are uncorrupt, unbiaſſed, and 
diſintereſted ; if they diligently attend the nation's 
ſervice; if they carefully watch encroachments 
upon the conttitution; if they make proviſion 
againſt future evils; if they look narrowly into the 
debts and expences of the nation; if they hold a 
ſtrong hand over the men of buſineſs; and if in 
this manner * private perſons pertorm their Duty 
* to the Public,” we ſhall not fail in all ſucceed- 
ing times, to ſee ** a ſteady courſe of honeſty and 
e wiſdom in ſuch as are truſted with the Admini- 
ce ſtration of Affairs.“ For it may be laid down 
for a certain maxim, that ſtateſmen will hardly be 
negligent, corrupt, or arbitrary, when they are 
overlooked with careful eyes by ſo conſiderable a 
part of the conſtitution. 

And where things are well adminiſtered, © that 
„ country will always encreaſe in wealth and 
« power.” Have we not before our eyes the ex- 
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ample of Spain, labouring under public and pri- 
vate wants, occaſioned by nothing but a long ſe- 
ries of miſgovernment? What has preſerved the 
Venetians for thirteen centuries againſt ſuch potent 
leagues as have been frequently formed againſt 
them, but that the goodneſs of their conſtitution 
has enabled them to do great things with a very 
little? Would people under a tyranny, or indeed 
under a better form of government ill managed, 
have defended themſclves with ſuch courage as 
Venice and Holland have done? Did ever coun- 
tries fight ſo bravely for their oppreſſors, as na- 
tions that have contended in the defence of their 
own liberties? Where matters are in a totterin 
condition, do not the people grow ſullen and loth 
to venture their ſtocks out of their fight? Is it 
not ſeen that at ſuch a time men hoard their mo- 
ney up which ſhould circulate in trade? When 
the ſubjects are under apprehenſions that ill con- 
duct at home will at laſt produce wars, dangers, 
and invaſions from abroad, have they not in all 
ages at ſuch a ſeaſon intermitted their foreign traf- 
fic, manufactures, and other buſineſs? What 
begets general induſtry, but hopes to have pro- 
perty preſerved? Is it not evident that though 
here and there a private man accumulates great 
riches under an abſolute monarchy, yet that the 
whole body of the people is always poor and mi- 
ſerable in countries fo governed? What encoura- 
ges men with infinite care, labour, and hazard, to 
gather private wealth, which enriches the public 
at laſt, but the hopes that ſtability of affairs, pru- 
dent conduct, and juſt adminiſtration, may pro- 
duce peace, ſecurity, and laſting empire ? Where 
men have a proſpect of all this, ſtrangers reſort 
thither with their wealth and ſtocks, whereas mer- 
chants and other cautious perſons abandon coun- 
| tries, 
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tries, whoſe follies and corruptions ſubje& them 
to continual changes and frequent revolutions, ſo 
that peradventure, upon ſolid reaſons and very juſt 
grounds, we may lay down, that nothing more 
contributes to make a Nation Gainers in the Ge- 
neral Balance of Frade, than good laws well ob- 
ſerved, and a conſtant courſe of honeſt and ſteady 
government. | 

As trade and riches have their principal foun- 
dation in the liberty and laws of a country, ſo 
when thoſe great ſprings go right, they ſet in mo- 
tion the engine of a commonwealth, though ſome 
other wheels may happen to be out of order. 

To have the courſe of law and courts of judi- 
cature proceed uncorruptly, is ſuch a remainder 
of ſtrength and health, as may in time help to re- 
cover the other ſickly parts of a conſtitution. 

So that a nation 1s not depraved beyond all hope 
of cure, which has in the chief ſeats of judgment 
men of deep learning, probity, moderation, an 
integrity. | 

We ſhall conclude this laſt ſection with ſome 
advices which Richlieu directs to Lewis XIII“. 
« Unleſs Princes uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
c regulate the divers orders of their ſtate ; if they 
« are negligent in the choice of a good council 
« if they deſpiſe their wholeſome advice, unleſs 
<« they take a particular care to become ſuch that 
c their example may prove a ſpeaking voice; if 
te they are negligent in eſtabliſhing the reign of 
« God, that of reaſon, and that of juſtice toge- 
ce ther; if they fail to protect innocence, to re- 
« compence ſignal ſervices to the public, and to 
*« puniſh diſobedience, and the crimes which 
e trouble the order, the diſcipline, and ſafety of 


„ Teſtament Politique, part ii. chap, x. 
<« ſtates; 
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ſtates; unleſs they apply themſelves to foreſee 
and prevent the evils that may happen, and to 
divert by careful negociations the ſtorms which 
clouds drive before them from a greater di- 
ſtance than is thought; if favour hinders them 
from making a good choice of thoſe they ho- 
nour with great employ ments, and with the 
principal offices of the kingdom ; if on all oc- 
caſions they do not prefer public intereſt to 
private advantages, though otherwiſe never ſo 

ood livers, they will be found more guilty than 
thoſe who. actually tranſgreſs the commands and 
laws of God; it being certain, that to omit 
what we are obliged to do, and to commit what 
we ought not to do, is the ſame thing.“ 


END or VoLume II. 


